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PREFACE 

An endeavour has been made to provide in this work a fairly 
complete course of instruction in practical geometry for technical 
studenta. The field covered is a very wide one, but by adopting a 
concise style and by endeavouring to make the illustrations *' talk '' the 
work has been kept of reasonable size. 

A special feature has been made of the illustrations. These are 
very numerous, and they have been carefully planned so that even the 
most complicated of them should be distinct and clearly show the 
constructions used, notwithstanding that most of them are compara- 
tively small. Pictorial projections have been freely used in dealing 
with solid geometry, and these in many cases are just as useful as 
actual models in illustrating the relative positions of points, lines, and 
planes in space. Nevertheless teachers are recommended to provide 
models for class use in teaching solid geometry, and the student should 
also make small cardboard models for himself in studying many of the 
problems, especially in the earlier stages of his work. 

The sbndent cannot hope to master the subject of practical 
geometry unless he works on the drawing board a large number of 
examples. Hence, another special feature of this work is the large 
collection of exercises. These exercises have been prepared and 
selected with great care, and it will be found that they not only 
provide ample practice for the student but in many cases they amplify 
tiie text. About ninety per cent, of the exercises are original and 
the remainder have been selected from the examination papers of the 
Board of Education. To economize space many of the diagrams for 
the exercises have been placed on a squared ground. It should 
scarcely be necessary to state that in reproducing these diagrams the 
squared ground need not be drawn, but by counting the squares the 
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various points and lines may be plotted from two axes at right angles 
to one another. 

Great credit is due to Mr. J. W. Barrett for the oare, intelligence, 
and skill which he has displayed in making the finished drawings for 
the illustrations from the author's pencil drawings and sketchea 
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INTRODUCTORY 



L Lines. — Euclid defines a line as " that which has length without 
iR^adth." A line, therefore, in the strict mathematical sense has no 
material existence, and the finest " line " that can be drawn on paper 
is only a rough approximation to a mathematical line. A straight line 
is defined by Euclid as " that which lies evenly between its extreme 
points." An important property of straight lines is that two straight 
lines cannot coincide at two points without coinciding altogether. 
This property is made use of in the applications of a '' straight-edge." 

A line is also defined as the locue or path traced by a moving point. 
If the direction of motion of the point is constant the locus is a straight 
line. 

In geometry when the term '' line '' is used it generally stands for 
" straight line." 

2. The Circle — Definitions. — A circle is a plane figure contained 
by one line, which is called the circumference^ 
and is such, that all straight lines drawn 
trom a certain point within the figure to 
the circumference are equal to one another : 
and this point is called the centre of the 
circle. • 

The meanings of the terms radius^ dia- 
imeter, chords arc^ sector , and segment of a 
circle are given in Fig. 1 . 

The term "circle" is very frequently 
used when the " circumference " of the circle 
is meant. Euclid, for example, states that 
" one circle cannot cut another at more than two points." 

" A tangent to a circle is a straight line which meets the circum- 
ference, but, being produced, does not cut it" (see also Art. 13, p. 12). 

3. An^es. — " A plane angle is the inclination of two straight 
lines to one another, which meet together, but are not in the same 
straight line." 

" When a straight line standing on another straight line makes the 
adjacent angles equal to one another, each of the angles is called a 
rigJu angle/* If it is required to test whether the angle BAC of a 
set-square, which is nominally a right angle, is really a right angle. 




Fig. 1. 
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apply the aet-sqaare to a strugbt-edge DE as shown in Fig. 3, and 
draw the line AB. Next tura the set-square over into the podtioa 
AB'C and draw the line AB'. If AB' coin- 
cides with AB, then the angle BAC is equal 
to the angle BAC, and therefore by the 
definition each is a right angle. 

An angle which is leas than a right angle 
is called an acute angle, and an angle which 
is greater than a right angle and less than 
two right angles is called an obtuie angle. —. „ 

If two angles together make up a right 
angle they are said to be completnentary, and one ia called the comple- 
ment of the other. 

If two angles together make up two right angles they are said to 
be mpplementary, and one is called the luj^lemettt of the other. 

In measuring angles in practical geometry the unit angle is 
generally the l-90th part of a right angle and is called a degree. The 
l-60thpart of adegreeiscalledanitntiie, and tbe 1-60 th part of a minute 
is called a lecotid. 47° 35' 23" is to be read 47 degrees, 35 minutea, 
23 seoonds. The single and double accents which denote minutes 
and seconds respectively are also used to denote feet and inches 
respectively, but this double use of these symbols seldom causes any 
confusiim. 

Angles are also measured in circular meaewe. AOB (Fig. 3) is an 
angle, and AB is an arc of a circle whose centre is O. ' 
The circular measure of the angle AOB is the ratio 

- -T- — = $■ For two right angles the length of the 

arc is nr, where w = 3'1416, and the circular measure 
of two right angles is therefore equal to ir. When 
tbe arc is equal to the radius the angle is the unit 
angle in circular measure and is ci^led a radian. 

If n is tbe number of degrees in an angle whose circular measure 

is $ radians, then tttq = -, since each of these is the fraction which 
the angle ia of two right angles. 
Hence h = ^ = 57-3958fl, and tf = 

j^= 0-01745.. 

Tbe instrument most commonly 
used for measuring angles in degrees 
is the protractor, portdoua of two forms 
of which are shown in Fig. 4. The 
angle AOB on the paper beneath the 
protractor is seen to be 65°. The 
protractor may be made of boxwood, ptg, 4. 

ivory, celluloid, or cardboard. 
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INTRODUCTORY 3 

A aeale of ckordt is a conveniect instniment for raeaenring angles. 
The way in which the scale ia ooostructed ia shown in Fig. 6. ADF is 
a right (uigle, and the arc ACF is de- 
scribed from the centre D. The arc 
ACF is shown divided into 18 equal 
parts, each part therefore subtends at 
D an angle of 6°. On the scale of 
chords AB, lengths are marked off 
from A equal to the chords of the 
arcs of the different angles. For ex- 
ample, AE is the chord of the arc 
which subtends an angle ADG of 40" 
at the centre D, and this length is 
marked off on AB by describing the p . 

arc EH from the centre A. It will 

be found that the length of tho chord AC for 60° is equal to the radius 
of the arc ACF Hence in using the scale of chords the radius of the 
arc is made equal to the distance between the points marked and 60. 

The scale shown in Fig. 5 only shows the chords for angles which 
are multiples of 6^ up to 90°, but by making the scale large enough, 
siDgle degrees, and even fractions <^ a degree, may be shown. It may 
also be extended beyond 90°. But when an angle is greater than 90° 
its supplement, which will be less than 90°, should first be determined. 
It should be noticed that the divisions on the scale of chords are 
unequal. 

By using the ordinary 45° and 60° set-squares separately and 
together angles which are multiples of 15° may be constructed with 
great accuracy. Angles may also be measured and constructed by 
making linear measurements taken from tables of the trigonometrical 
ratios oi angles. 

4. Trigonometrical Ratios of Angles. — The angle A in the 
diagrams. Fig. 6, ia contained by the lines OP and OX. The line OP 

A-- 'K""'~' /"""\ .''"""'\ 

Fio. 6. 

ia supposed to start from the position OX and sweep out the angle A 
by moving round O as centre in the direction opposite to that of the 
hands of a watch. An angle so described is called a po»itive angh. 
If the motion takes place in the opposite direction the angle described 
is called a negative angle. 

PN is perpendicular to OX, PN is positive (+) when it is above 
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OX, and negative ( — ) when it is below OK. ON is positive when it 

is to the right of O, and negative when it is to the left of O. OP is 

always positive. 

The most important trigonometrical ratios of an angle are, the «me, 

the cosine f the tangent^ and the cotangent The sine of the angle A is 

PN 
the ratio of PN to OP. Thus, sine A = ^^. If PN is half of OP, 

then sine A = J. If PN = 2, and OP = 3, then, sine A = |. 

ON PN 

The other important ratios are, cosine A = ^^p , tangent A = ^~^, 

, ON 
and cotangent A = pv^. 

In addition to the above the following ratios are also used : 

OP OP 

cosecant A = ^^^^ secant A = j^-=^ ooversed sine A = 1 — sine A, and 

PN ON* ' 

versed sine A s= 1 — cosine A. 

The names of these ratios are abbreviated as follows : sin, cos, tan, 
cot, cosec, sec, covers, and vers. 

The following results are obvious from the definitions : — 

cot A = r — A , tan A = — -~. , cosec A = - — - , sec A = . 

tan A cot A sm A cos A 

The complement of A is 90"^ — A, and the supplement of A is 
180'' - A. 

The following relations between the trigonometrical ratios of an 
angle and those of its complement and supplement are easily proved : — 
sin (90° - A) = cos A. cos (90° - A) = sin A. 

. tan (90° - A) = cot A. cot (90° - A) = tan A. 

sin (180° - A) = sin A. cos (180° - A) = - cos A. 

tan (180° - A) = - tan A. cot (180° - A) = - cot A. 

It may be noticed that the sine and cosine of an angle can never 
be greater than 1, but the tangent and cotangent can have any 
magnitudes. 

The problem of constructing an angle which has a given trigono- 
metrical ratio evidently resolves itself into the simple one of con- 
structing the right-angled triangle OPN (Fig. 6) having given the ratio 
of one side to another. But in general there are two angles less than 
360° which have a given trigonometrical ratio. 

5. Acouracy in Drawing. — A good serviceable line by an 
ordinary draughtsman is about 0*005 inch wide, but an expert 
draughtsman can work with a line of half that width. A good 
exercise for the student is to try how many separate parallel lines he 
can draw between two parallel lines which are 0*2 inch apart, as shown 
in Fig. 7, which is twice full size for the sake of clearness. When the 
lines are drawn as close as possible together, but distinctly separate, it 
will be found that the distance between them is about equal to the 
width of the lines. Hence, if the lines and spaces are about 0*005 inch 
wide, there will be about 20 lines in a width of 0'2 inch. 

The probable error in measuring the distance between two points 
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on a straight line may be as small as the thickness of the division lines 
on the measuring scale, or say 0*005 inch. 

The error e in the position of the point of intersection of two 
straight lines OA 
aod OB (Fig. 8), 
when the error in 
the lateral posi- 
tion of one of them 




18 a;, IS 



sin^' 



where 



Fig. 7. 



Pig. 8. 



$ is the angle between the lines. If a; = 0*005 inch, e = 0'286 inch 
when =z T, e = 0057 inch when = 5°, and e = 0029 inch when 

$ = lo;. 

Using a radius of 10 inches, an angle may be constructed by 
marking off the chord from a table of chords with a minimum probable 
error of from 1-lOth to I- 15th of a degree. 

Great accuracy in drawing can only be obtained by exercbing 
great care, and by having the best instruments kept in the best possible 
condition. 



Exercises la 

To lest accuracy in drawing and measuring 

1. On a straight line about 7 inches long mark a point O near one end. Mark 
off the following lengths on this Une : OA = 1*20 inches, AB = 0*85 inch, 
BC = 1*85 inches, CD = 1-56 inches, and DE = 0*95 inch, all measured in the 
same direction along the line. Measure the length OE, which should be 
5*90 inches. 

8. Take twenty strips of paper about 2) inches long, and number them 1 to 20. 
On an edfe of No. 1 mark ofi a length of 3 inches. On an edge of No. 2 mark o£f 
the length from No. 1. On an edge from No. 8 mark off the length from No. 2, 
and so on to No. 20. Then compare 
the length on No. 20 with the length 
on No. 1. 

8. Draw a straight line AB (Fig. 9) 
and mark two points A and B on it 
2 inches apart. Draw BC, making the 
angle ABC = 60^ Make BC 4 inches 
long. Draw CD, making the angle 
BCD = 80^. Make CD = CA. Draw 
DE parallel to AB. Make DE 4 inches 
loDg. Draw £F, making the angle 
DEF = 909, Make £F = CA. Let 
BE cut BG at O. A circle with centre 
and radius OB should pass through 
the points D, F, C, E, and A. Also the 
chords of the arcs BD, DF, FC, CE, 
and EA should each be 2 inches 
long. 

4. On a straight line AB (Fig. 10) 
2 inches long construct an equilateral 
toiangle ABC, usiuff the 60^ set-square. Produce the sides of this triangle as 
shown. Through the angular points of the triangle ABC draw parallels to the 
opposite sides forming the triuigle DEF. Using the 80^ and 9Cr angles of the 
iet-iquare, draw lines through D, E, and F, to form the hexagon DHEKFL as 




Fig. 9. 
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shown. Join FA, £B, and DC. If these lines are produced, they should p^^ss 
through the points H, L, and K, respectively. (Complete the figure by drawing 
the circles as shown. 

6. Draw two lines OA, OA, each 
10 inches long, and containing an 
angle AOA of 88^. Measure accu- 
rately and slAte the distance apart 
of A, A. What should be the exact 
distance AA? State any special 
precautions you may have taken to 
ensure accuracy in your construc- 
tion. [B.B.] 

6. Take from the tables the 
chord and tangent of 22°. Construct 
an angle of 22° by using the value 
of the chord, and a second angle of 
22° by using the tangent. From 
each of these angles determine the 
sine of 22^, and compare the mean 
of the two values with the true 
value of sine 22°. [b.e.] 

7. Bv aid of your protractor, 
and without using the tables, And 
the value of 

sin 28° + tan 28° + cos 28°. 
Now take out the true values of the sine, tangent, and cosine from the tables, 
add them, and calculate the percentage error in yoiur first answer. [b.e.] 

8. In working this question employ a decimid scale of ^ inch to 1 unit. 
Draw a circular arc, radius 10 units, centre 0. Mark a chord AB of this 

arc 3-47 units long, and draw the radii OA, OB. Measure the angle AOB in 
degrees. 

From B draw a perpendicular BM on OA, and at A draw a tangent to 
meet OB produced in N. Measure carefully BM, AN and the arc AB (on the 
above unit scale) and calculate the sine and tangent of the angle, and the angle in 
radians. 

Give the correct answers for the degrees, sine, tangent, and radians, the 
numbers being taken directly from 
the tables. [b.e.] *-^^D 

9. On the base AB (Fig. 11) 
construct the polygon ABuDEF to 
the dimensions given. Then mea- 
sure the side AF and the angles 
and <p. 

[The answers obtained by cal- 
culation are : AF -. 2*65 inches, 
d=84°66', and4> = 72°4'.] 

6. Some Terms used 
in Modem Oeometry. — 

Straight lines which pass 

through a point are said to 

be concurrent. Points which 

lie on a straight line are said 

to be collinear. Points which lie on the circumference of a circle are 

said to be concycUc, A straight line drawn across a system of lines 

is called a IranscersaL 

The three straight lines which join the angular points of a triangle 
and the middle points of the opposite sides are called the medians of 
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the truuigle, and the point at which the medians intersect is called the 
eentraid of the triangle. 

The three perpendiculars drawn from the angular points of a 
triangle to the opposite sides meet at a point called the orihocentre of 
the triangle, and the triangle formed by joining the feet of the per- 
pendiculars is called the pedal triangle^ or orthoceniric triangle of the 
original triangle. 

If a straight line he be drawn to cut the sides AC and AB of a 
triangle ABC (Fig. 12) at 6 and c respectively, so 
that the angle Acb is equal to the angle AC£, 
then he with reference to AB and AC is said to 
be afUiparallel to BC. An antiparallel he is 
parallel to the tangent AD to the circumscribing 
circle at A. The middle points of the antiparallels 
to ono side of a triangle lie on a straight line 

which passes through the opposite angular point of 

the triangle, and this line is called a symmedian pi .o 

of the triangle. The three symmedians of a 

triangle intersect at a point called the symmedian point of the triangle. 

7. Equality of Two Triangles. — A triangle has six parts, three 
sides and three angles, and, except in two cases, a triangle is completely 
determined when three of its six parts are known. Another way of 
stating the above is that if there be two triangles having three parts in 
the one equal respectively to the corresponding parts in the other, then, 
except in two cases, the two triangles are equal in every respect. The 
different cases are as follows : — 

Two triangles are equal in every respect when — 

(1) The three sides of the one are equal to the three sides of the 
other, each to each. 

(2) Two sides and the included angle in one are equal to two sides 
and the included angle in the other, each to each. 

(3) Two angles and the side adjacent to them in one are equal to 
two angles and the side adjacent to them in the other, each to each. 

(4) Two angles and the side opposite to one of them in one are 
equal to two angles and the side opposite to one of them in the other, 
each to each, the equal sides being opposite to equal angles. 

These four cases are illustrated in Fig. 13 ; the corresponding 
equal peats in the two triangles have similar marks on them. 

isi^ tsti isi:^ t^l\ 



^>5i> 



^^^ Fig. 18. ^ - ^ '^ ^ 



Of the two exceptional cases mentioned above, one is that in which 
the three angles of one triangle are equal to the three angles of the 
other. In this case, the two triangles have the same shape, but 
not necessarily the same size. The other case is that in which two 
sides and an angle opposite to one of them in one triangle are equal to 
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two sides and an angle opposite to one of them in the other, oach to 
each, the equal angles being opposite to equal sides. In this case the 
triangles may be equal, but they are not necessarily 
so, as is shown in Fig. 14, where ABCj is one 
triangle and A6C2 the other. 

8. To bisect the angle between two 
straight lines. — First, let the two straight lines 
OA and OB intersect at a point O which is accessi- 
ble (Fig. 15). With O as centre and any radius ^^^' ^^' 

describe arcs to cut OA at C and OB at D. With centres C and D 
describe intersecting arcs of equal radii. The straight line OE, which 
joins O with the point of intersection of these arcs, will bisect the 
angle AOB. 

An important property of the bisector of an angle is that the 
perpendiculars, such as FH and FK, drawn from any point on it to the 
lines containing the angle are of equal length. 





Pig. 16. 

Next, let the given lines PQ and RS (Fig. 16) meet at a point which 
is inaccessible. Draw any straight line MN to cut PQ at M and RS 
at N. Bisect the angles PMN and RNM by straight lines which 
intersect at L. Through M and N draw perpendiculars to LM and 
LN respectively, and let them meet at T. The straight line LT will 
if produced meet PQ and RS produced at the same point, and will 
bisect the angle between PQ and RS. It is easy to see that MT and 
NT bisect the angles NMQ and MNS respectively, which suggests 
another way of drawing these lines. 

9. To find a point on a given straight 
line such that the sum of its distances 
from two given points shall be the least 
possible. — Let LN ^Fig. 17) be the given 
straight line and A ana B the two given points. 
The given points are on the same side of LN. 
Draw ACD at right angles to LN, cutting LN 
at C. Make CD equal to AC. Join DB, 
cutting LN at E. E is the point required. 
Join AE. ^<^' 17. 

Comparing the triangles ACE and DCE, it is obvious that AE is 
equal to DE. Hence AE + BE = DB. If any other point F in LN 
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be taken and F be joined to A, B, and D, it is evident that AF is 
equal to DF, and AF + BF = DF + BF. But DF+ BF is greater 
than DB, therefore AF + BF is greater than AE + BE. 

It is evident that the angles AEL and BEN are equal, and the 
problem may be stated in another way, namely, to find a point E in a 
given line LN such that the lines joining E to two given points A and 
B shall be equally inclined to LN. 

If LN* represents a mirror, and a ray of light from A is reflected 
bom the mirror and passes through B, then the incident ray will strike 
the mirror at the point E found by the above construction. 

If the points A and B are on opposite sides of LN it is obvious 
that E will be the point where the straight line AB cuts LN. In this 
case, however, there is no corresponding case of reflection from a 
mirror. 

Referring to Fig. 17, and considering LN to be a mirror, D is the 
image of the point A in the mirror. 

10. Similar Rectilineal Figures. 
—Two rectilineal figures are said to be 
similar when they have their several 
angles equal, each to each, and the 
sides about their equal angles propor- 
tionals. For example, the figure ABCD 
vFig. 18) is similar to the figure ahcd 
when the angles A, B, C, and D of the 

one are equal to the ansles a, 6, c, and 

DA AB BC CD 

<i, respectively, of the other, and the ratios vpi j.^i qt.» and - are 

equal to the ratios 




, f, and ^ respectively. Stated in another 
ah* he cd da 



way, the similar figures have the same shape but have different 
(fimemions. 

When the two figures are triangles, they are similar if the angles 
of the one are equal to the angles of the other, each to each. The 
equality of the ratios of the sides about the equal angles follows as a 
consequence of the equality of the angles. 

It is important to remember that the ratio of the areas of two 
similar figures is equal to the ratio of the squares on their correspond- 
ing sides. For example, referring to Fig. 18, 
area of ABCD : area of abed : : A& : ah\ 

IL Through a given point to draw a 
straight line which shall be concurrent 
with two given straight lines when the 
point of concurrence is inaccessible. — 
AB and CD (Fig. 19) are the given lines, and 
P is the given point. Draw a triangle PEF 
having one angular point at P and the other 
luigular points one on AB and one on CD. 

Draw H v parallel to EF, meeting AB at H and CD at K. Tlirough 
H and K draw parallels to EP and FP respectively, and let them 




Fig. 19. 
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meet at Q. A straight line through F and Q will, if prodaoed, meet 
AB and CD produced at the same point. 

12. Oraphio Arithmetic. — The solution of ordinary arithmetical 
problems by geometrical constructions is of some interest when con- 
sidered as a section of practical geometry, but graphic arithmetic^ when 
regarded as a means to an end, is in general a poor substitute for the 
ordinary method by calculation. The subject of graphic arithmetic 
will therefore be treated somewhat briefly here. 

Bepresentation of numbers hy lines. If the line AB, Fig. 20 (a), be 
taken to represent the number one^ then a line CD n times the length 
of AB will represent the number n. Again, if AB represents the 
number one, the number represented by the line EF will be the number 
of times that EF contains AB. In the above examples AB is called 
the unit. 

Ordinary drawing scales may be used in marking off or measuring 
lengths which represent numbers. Scales which are decimally divided 
are the most convenient for this work. 

Addition and subtraction. To add a series of numbers together. 
Draw a straight line OX, Fig. 20 (&), of indefinite length. Fix upon a 
unit, that is, decide what length shall represent the number one. 
Mark a definite point O on OX. Make OA ss the first number, 
AB = the second number, BC =s the third number, and so on. From 
O to the last point determined in this way will be the answer 
required. 




Fig. 30. 

From one number to subtract another. Make OA, Fig. 20 (c), 
measured to the right of O, equal to the first number. Make AB, 
measured to the left of A, equal to the second number which is to be 
subtracted from the first. From O to B is the answer required. If 
OB is to the right of the answer is positive (+)» and if OB is to the 
left of O, the answer is negative ( — ). 

To find the value of such an expression as a + h^c + d^e^ 
where a, &, c, d, and e represent numbers, make (Fig. 20 (d)) OA ss a, 
AB *= 5, BC = c, CD = d, and DE = e, then 0E = a + 6-c + <i-«. 
Note that in adding the lengths are measured to the right, while in 
subtracting they are measured to the left. 

Proportion, In Figs. 21 and 22, OX and OY are two straight 
lines making any convenient angle with one another. AB and CD 
are parallel lines meeting OX at A and C, and OY at B and D. The 
triangles AOB and COD are similar, and therefore OA : OB : : OC : OD, 
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and if any three of the terms of this proportion are known the figure 
can be drawn and the fourth term found. 




Pio. 21. 



Fig. 22. 



Pig. 28. 



Fig. 24. 



Arithmetical^ Oeometricaly and Harmonical means of two numbers. 
Let M and N be two numbers. On a straight line AB (Fig. 23) 
make AO = M and OB = N. Bisect AB at C. With centre C and 
radius CA describe the semicircle ADB. Draw OD at right angles to 
AB. Join CD. Draw OE at right angles to CD. Then 

CB = arithmetical mean of M and N = ^(M + N), 

OD = geometrical mean of M and N = VM x N, 

DE = harmonic mean of M and N = iri^T xt • 

M + -N 

OD, the geometrical mean of M and N, is also called a mean pro- 

poriianal between M and N. If OD = ^/M xS, then 0D» = M X N, 
and M : OD : : OD : N. 

Multiplication. In Figs. 21 and 22, since OA : OB : : OC : OD, it 
follows that OA X OD = OB X OC. Make OB equal to the unit, then 
OA X OD = 1 X OC = OC. Hence the construction for finding the 
product of two numbers. Make OA = one of the numbers, OD = the 
other number, and OB = the unit. Join AB, and draw DC parallel 
to BA, then OC is the answer. 

If the given numbers are large, it is better to first divide them by 
some power of 10 so as to avoid using a very small unit. For example, 
let it be required to find 485 x 363. Taking the unit as 1 inch find 
the product x of 4-85 and 363, then 485 X 363 = 485 x 363 X 10,000 
== 10,000«L After the value of x has been found, 10,000a? is found by 
simply c h ang i n g the position of the decimal point. 

Division. In Figs. 21 and 22, since OA : OB : : OC : OD, it follows 

,. , OA OC ,^ ^ ^^ ^^ . , OC OA ^ ^ „ 
tbat ^g = jr^. Make OB = the unit, then t^^ = - -- = OA. Uence 

the construction for finding the quotient of one number divided by 
another. Make OC = the dividend, OD = the divisor, and OB = the 
unit. Join CD, and draw BA parallel to DC, then OA is the answer. 

Square r oot. In Fig. 23, OD^ = OA x OB, therefore OD = 
VOA X OB. Hence if OB is made equal to the unit, OD = VOA. 

If the given number is a large one it is better to make OB = n 

times the unit, and OA = - of the given number, where n is a con- 
venient whole number. For example, to find the square root of 48, 
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make OB = 10 times the unit and OA =: 4*8 times the unit, then 
0D= y/4Sx 10= V48. 

If a be the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle (Fig. 24) of 
which h and c are the sides, then a^ = 6' + c', therefore a = ^Ir + <^, 
also (? =: a^ — 5*, therefore c = Va^ — l)\ 

Involution, The values of a*, a*, a*^ etc., may be obtained by 



multiplication as already explained. For 
a^ =za X a ^hj and a^ =s a^ x a szh X a. 
The following construction is, however, 
sometimes more convenient. Draw two 
axes XOXi and YOY, (Fig. 25) at right 
angles to one another. Make OA = the 
unit, and OA, = a, the given number. Join v 
AiA and draw AjAa at right angles to AiA. 
Then OAj = a\ 

Draw AjAfl at right angles to A1A2. 
Then OA3 = a\ 

Draw A8A4 at right angles to AgAj. 
Then OA4 = a*, and so on. 

If AA\ be drawn at right angles to 
AA„ and A'jA'j be drawn at right angles 

to AA'i, and so on, then OA', = - , OA'^ = 




a 



a 



2i 



OA'a = 31 and so on. 



a 




Pig. 26. 



13. Definitions relating to CxirveB.— Tangent and Nomml. 
If a straight line PQ (Fig. 26) cuts a curve at two points P and Q. 
and if the straight line be turned about the point 
P so as to cause the point Q to approach nearer 
and nearer to P, then the ultimate position of the 
straight line is the tangent to the curve at P. 

The normal to the curve at P is a straight line 
through P at right angles to the tangent to the 
curve at P. 

A good practical method of drawing a tangent 
to a curve from an external point T (Fig. 26) may 
be given hera Place a straight-edge on the paper and adjust it until 
the edge passes through T and touches the curve, then draw the tangent. 
This method would not be recognized by the mathematician, but as a 
practical method it is as good as any 
other, and much simpler. The exact 
point of contact must be obtained by 
some other construction depending on 
the nature of the curve. 

Circle of Curvature. If a circle be 
drawn through three points Q, P, and 
R in a curve APB (Fig. 27), and if the 
points Q and R be moved so as to approach nearer and nearer to P, 
then in the limit the circle becomes the circle of curvature of the curve 
APB at P. The centre of the circle of curvature will evidently lie on 




Fig. 27. 
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the normal to the cnrre at F. The centre of the circle of currature is 
called the centre of curvature, and the radius of the circle of curvature 
is called the radio* of curvature. 

Evolute and Iiwolute. Th^ locua of the centre of curvature of a 
carve ie called the evolute of the curve. 
A curve has only one evolute. 

The locus of a point on a straight lioe 
which rolls without sliding on a curve is 
called an involute of the ovn-e, A curve 
baa fkaj number of involutes. 

In Fig. S8, ABC is a curve and nbc 
'a its evolute. Again, abc is a curve and 
ABC is an involute of abc. The curvea 
PQR and STU are also involutes of 
nic. *»"■ ^■ 

A curve is the evolute of each of its involutes, and a cnrre is an 
involute of its evolute. 

The normals to a curve are tangents to its evolute, and the tangents 
to a curve are normals to its involutes. 

Envelope. It a curve moves in a 
definite manner the curve which it 
always touches is the envelope of the 
moving curve. Fig. 29 shows the en- 
velope of a circle which moves so that 
its centre traces the curve ABC. 

The evolut« of a curve is also the 
envelope of the normal to the curve. Pj^ 39. 

Ott»p. If two branches BA and 
CA of a curve (Fig. 30) terminate at a point A on a common tangent 
AD, the terminating point A is called a 
nup. There are two kinds of cusps ; in 
the first kind the branches of the curve are 
<xi opposite ddes of the common tangent, 
and in the second kind the two branches of 
the curve are on the same side of the com- pj^ 3q 

mon tangent. 

Node or Multiple Point. A point through which two 
branches of a curve pass is called a 
node or multiple point. The node 
shown at (a), Fig. 31, is a double 
point, and the node shown at (6) is 
a triple point. At the node (a) two 
tangKits can be drawn to the curve. 
At the node (b) three tangents can 
be drawn to the curve. 

Point of Inflexim. If tbe tangent *"«- 31- 

to a cnrve at a point also cuts or crosses the curve at that point (Fig. 
32), then the point is apoint ofinjlextou. 

Att/mptotei. When a curve approaches nearer and nearer to b 
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straight line, but never actually meets the line however t&r the line and 
curve be continued, the line and curve are said to 
be asymptotic, and the line is called an asymptote 
to the curve. 4 

Curves which approach nearer and nearer 
to one another but never actually meet however 
far they are continued are said to be asymptotic, and each curve is an 
asymptote to the other. 

Similar Curves. Two curves, PQ and PiQi (Fig. 33), are said to be 
similar when any radius vectors (or 
radii) OP, OQ in the one, drawn from 
a fixed point O, bear the same ratio to 
. one another that radius vectors O^P,, 
OjQi drawn from a fixed point Oi, and 
including the same angle d, bear to 
one another. 

If, in addition to fulfilling the 
above conditions, OP and OQ are 
parallel to O^F^ and OjQi respectively, 
then the curves are said to be similar, and similarly situated. 

The fixed points O and Oj are called centres of similarity^ and when 
these, centres coincide the point is called a centre of similitude of the two 
curves. 

All conies having the same eccentricity are similar curves. 




Fig. 83. 
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Exercises lb 

1. Draw Fig. 84 full size to the dimensions given. Draw a straight line 
bisecting the angle between AB and CD, 
and through the points P and Q draw 
straight lines concorrent with AB and CD 
without using the point of concurrence. 

2. From the points P and Q (Fig. 84) 
draw two straight lines to meet on the line 
passing through A and the middle point of 
CD and be e<}ually inclined to that Ime. 

8. If a line 82 inches long represents 
26» what does a line 1^ inches long repre- 
sent, and what is the unit? If a line \f^ 
inches long represents If, what is the unit ? 

4. Work the following exercises, taking 
for the unit in each case a line ] inch 
long : - 

(a) 11 + j - J + } - IJ + 2}. (c) 2-4 + 0*8 - 1-9 - 2 + 42 - 1-6. 

(b) 1-5-2 + 8-4 + 8-6. (d)A + H-li + !-2J. 

5. Taking a line 14 inches long to represent the area of a square of 1 inch side, 
determine a line which shall represent the area of a rectangle 2] inches long and 
] inch broad. 

6. A is a line 12 inches long, and B is a line 2^^ inches long. Determine a 
line which will repre^nt the product of A and B, the imit being a line 1\ inches 
long. 

7. A is a Une 2^ inches long, B is a line lA inches long, and C is a line {} inch 
long. If A represents the product of B and 0, draw a line which wiU represent 
the product of A and C. 



Fig. 34. 
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& Find a line representing the Yolume of a rectangular solid whose dimensions 
are 3 inches x 1*75 inches x 1*26 inches. Unit = 0*5 inch. 

9. The unit being a line 1 inch long, find a line to represent the cube of 1*26. 

10. M and N are straight lines 1*26 inches and 1*6 inches long respectively. 

Find a line representing ^ j^ , the unit being 1 inch. 

/— 30 

11. Draw Unee representing v 16 and r/^fi* ^^^ ^ ^'^ "^ 

12. Find a line to represent x^ when z = 2V2 — V8* Unit one inch. 

18. A« B, C, and D are lines Sj^ inches, 2) inches, 2) inches, and If^ inches 

A X B 
kmg respeotively. ^ n x D ~ ^* ^^ ^^ vadi, 

1*1 /2*3* 4- 1*4' 
14. Using as unit a length of 1 inch, find a line to represent n.o v wTZTTi* 
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THE CIRCLE 

14. Properties of the Circle— Simple Problems.— 

(1) In a segment ABCD of a circle (Fig. 35) the angle ADD at the 
centre is double of the angle ABB at the circumference, 

(2) Angles ABB and ACB in the same segment of a circle (Fig. 35) 
are equal to one another, 

(3) The angle in a semicircle is a right angle. The carpenter, in 
cutting a semicircular groove in a piece of wood, makes use of thb 
property when he tests it with a square, as shown in Fig. 36. 




Fig. 85. 



Fig. 86. 
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(4) A straight line which bisects a chord at right angles passes through 
the centre of the circle. This suggests a method of finding the centre of 
a circle to pass through three given points or to circumscribe a given 
triangle. 

To describe an arc of a circle through three given points, A, B, and C, 
when the centre of the circle is inaccessible (Fig. 37). With centres A 
and C describe arcs CH3 and A3K. Join AB and CB, and produce 
these lines to meet the arcs at H and K. Mark off short equal arcs HI 
and Kl. The intersection P of the lines Al, CI, is another point on 
the arc required. In like manner other points may be found, and a 
fair curve drawn through all of them is the arc required. 

The foregoing construction is based on the fact that the three angles 
of a triangle are together equal to 180°, and that the angles in the same 
segment of a circle are equal to one another ; also that in equal circles 
equal arcs subtend equal angles at their centres. The student should 
have no difficulty in showing that the construction makes the angle 
AFC equal to the angle ABC. For another method see Art. 59, p. 56. 
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(5) A tangent to a circle is at right angles to the radius or diameter 
draum to the point of contact. 

To draw a tangent to a circle from an external point. A good 
practical method is to place a straight-edge on the paper and adjust 
it 80 that the edge passes through the point and touches the circle, 
then the tangent may be drawn. The point of contact must, however, 
be obtained by dropping a perpendicular from the centre of the circle 
to the tangent. 

The following construction is recommended when the one just given 
is objected to. With P (Fig. 38), the given external point as centre, 
describe the arc GSR, passing through O 
the centre of the given circle. With centre 
and radius equal to the diameter of the 
circle describe an arc to cut the arc OSR 
at R. Draw OR cutting the circle at T. 

PT is the tangent required and T is the I Jx"" '*-\p 

point of contact. The student should V ' 

satisfy himself that this construction ^ 

makes the angle OTP a right angle. *''^- ^^' 

Another method is to describe a semicircle on OP as diameter, to 
cut the given circle at T, which will be the point of contact of the 
tangent required. In this case the angle OTP is obviously a right 
angle because it is the angle in a semicircle. 

It is obvious that two tangents may be drawn to a circle from an 
external point, and that they are equal in length. 

To draw a tangent to two given circles. This may be done very 
accurately by placing a straight-edge on the paper, adjusting it so that 
the edge touches the circles, and then drawing the tangent. The points 
of contact must however be obtained by dropping perpendiculars from 
the centres of the circles to the tangent. 

When the preceding construction is objected to, the following may 
be used : A and B (Figs. 39 and 40) are the centres of the given circles. 
Join AB catting the circles at C and D. Make DE equal to BC. Draw 





Fig. 89. Fio. 40. 

a circle with centre A and radius AE. Draw BF a tangent to this 
circle, F being the point of contact. Draw the line AF meeting the 
given circle, whose centre is A, at H. In Fig. 39, H is on AF produced. 
Draw BK parallel to AH, meeting the circle whose centre is B, at K. 

c 
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The straight line joining H and K is a tangent to both the given circles, 
and H and E are the points of contact. 

If the circles lie outside of one another four common tangents may 
be drawn to them. 

(6) The angle ABC (Fig. 41) between the chord AB and the tangeni 
BC to the circle at B is equal to the angle ADB in the altemcUe 
segment 

To inscribe in a circle ABD (Fig. 41) a triangle equiangular to the 
triangle EFH, Draw the tangent K6C. Draw the chord AB, making 
the angle ABC equal to the angle F. Draw the chord DB, making the 
angle DBR equal to the angle H. Join AD. The triangle ABD is 
the triangle required. 





'\K'' 



Fig. 48. 



On a given line ^B(Figs. 42 and 43) <o describe a segment of a eirde 
tehich shall contain an angle equal to a given angle 0, Draw AD, making 
the angle DAB equal to the angle C. Draw AO at right angles to 
AD. Bisect AB at E. Draw EO at right angles to AB, meeting AO 
at O. O is the centre, and O A is the radius of the circle of which the 
segment AFB contains an angle equal to the angle C. 

(7) In a quadrilateral ABOD (Fig. 44) inscribed 
in a circle the opposite angles ABC and ADO are 
together equal to two right angles. Also the other 
pair of opposite angles are together equal to two 
right angles, 

(8) In Fig. 44 _ 
AC X BD = AB X CD -f AD x BC. 

(9) AC and BD are any two chords of a circle 

intersecting at F. AF X OF = BF X DF, In 

Fig. 44 the point F is within the circle, but it may be outside the 

circle, 

(10) EH is a tangent to the circle ABCD (Fig. 44), H being the 
point of contact. EKL is a line cutting the circle at K and I^, 

ElP^EKxEL. . 

To draw a tangent to a given arc of a circle^ through a given pointy 
without using the centre of the circle. 

Fig. 45. The given point P is on the given arc APB but not near 




Fig. 44. 
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either of its extremities. • With centre P describe arcs of a circle to 
cut the given arc at A and B. A line through P parallel to the chord 
A£ b the tangent required. 

Let C be the middle point of the chord AB. If d is the diameter 

of the circle of which APB isan arc, then PC (rf - PC) = AC x CJB = BCK 

RC* 4- PC^ PB^ 
Hence d = — pp = p ^. The lengths of PB and PC may be 

measured and d found by arithmetic. 







Fig. 45. 
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Fig. 46. The given point Q is on the given arc and near one of 
its extremities. Draw chords QP and QB. Join PB. Draw QE 
making the angle PQE equal to the angle PBQ. QE is the tangent 
required. 

Fig. 47. The given point S is outside the given arc. Draw the 
line SAB cutting the arc at A and 
B. Find a length I such that 
/« = SA.SB (see Art. 12, p. 11). 
With S as centre and radius equal p^^ ^rj 

to Z, describe an arc of a circle to ' ' . 

cut the given arc at T. A line ST is the tangent required and T is 
the point of contact. 

15. To construct a triangle having given the base, the 
vertical angle^ and the length of the bisector of the vertical 
angle. — Firgt method (Fig. 48). On AB the given base describe a 





Fig. 48. 



Fig. 49. 



segment of a circle ACB containing an angle equal to the given 
vertical angle. From O the centre of this circle draw OF at right 
angles to AB and produce it to meet the circle at D. On any straight 
line make ce equal to the given length of the bisector of the vertical 
angle. Bisect ce at g. Draw eh at right angles to ce and make eh 
equal the chord DB. With centre g and radius gh describe an arc of 
a circle to cut ce produced at d. With centre D and radius equal to 
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dc describe an arc of a circle to cut the circle ACB at C. Join AC and 
BC. ACB is the triangle required. 

The construction for finding the length of DC is based on the fact 

that DC X EE = Dli^ 

Second method (Fig. 49). Determine the circle ACB and the 
point D as in the first solution. Through D draw a straight line DQP 
cutting AB at Q. Make QP equal to the given length of the bisector 
of the vertical angle. Repeat this construction several times so as to 
determine a sufficient number of points on the locus of P. The inter- 
section of the locus of P and the circle ACB determines the vertex of 
the required triangle. 

This second method is a very good illustration of the use of a locus. 
It is quicker and probably more accurate and certainly much easier to 
discover. 

16. To find the locus of a point which moves so that the 
ratio of its distances firom two given points shall be equal to 
a given ratio. — Let A and B 
(Fig. 50) be the two given points, 
and let P be one position of the 
moving point so that the ratio 
of AP to BP is equal to a given 
ratio. In Fig. 50 this ratio is 
2 • 1 

Draw PD bisecting the angle 
APB and meeting AB at D. 
Draw PDi bisecting the angle 
between AP produced and BP. 
Bisect DDi at O. A circle with 
centre O and radius OD will \ye pio, 50. 

the locus required. 

Draw BE parallel to PD to meet AP produced at E. Draw BEj 
parallel to PDj to meet AP at E^. 

It is easy to show that PE = PE, = PB. 

Also, AD : DB : : AP : PE, therefore AD : DB : : AP : PB, and 
D is a fixed point. 

Again, AD, : D^B : : AP : PE„ therefore AD, : D,B : : AP : PB, 
and D, is a fixed point. 

The angle DPD, is obviously a right angle. Hence a circle 
described on DD, as diameter will pass through P. 

If the figure be rotated about AD, as an axis, the circle will describe 
the surface of a sphere, and the surface of this sphere will evidently 
be the locus of a point moving in space so that the ratio of its distances 
from the two fixed points A and B is equal to a given ratio. 

17. The Inscribed and Escribed Circles of a Triangle.— The 
inscribed circle of a triangle is the one which touches each of the three 
sides. An escribed circle touches one side and the other two sides 
produced. There are three escribed circles to a triangle. The con- 
structions for drawing the inscribed and escribed circles are based on 
the fact, that when a circle touches each of two straight lines, its centre 
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lies on the line biaecting the angle between them. In Fig. 51, O is the 
centre of the inscribed circle of the triangle ABC, and Oj is the centre 
of one of the escribed circles. 

The following results are not difficult to 
prove : — 

(1) Hie gides of ike triangle formed by 
joining the centres of the escribed circles pass 
through the angular points of the original 
triangle, 

(2) Hie line joining the centre of one of the 
escribed circles and the opposite angle of the 

triangle passes through the centre of the inscribed circle and is perpen- 
dicular to the line joining the centres of the other two escribed circles, 

(3) Referring to Fig. 51, AE = AF sz half the perimeter of the 
triangle ABC, This suggests the construction for the solution of the 
following problem. 

Given the perimeter ^ and one angle of a triangle, also the radius of the 
inscribed circle : to construct the triangle. Make the angle EAF (Fig. 
51) equal to the given angle. Draw a circle having a radius equal to 
the given radius to touch AE and AF. This will be the inscribed 
circle of the required triangle. Make AE and AF each equal to half 
the given perimeter. From E and F draw perpendiculars to AE and 
AF respectively to meet at Oj. A circle with Oj as centre and OjE or 
0,F as radius will be an escribed circle of the triangle. A tangent 
BC to the two circles now drawn will complete the triangle requir^. 

18. Circles in Contact. — In considering problems on circles in 
contact with one another two simple facts should be kept in view, viz. 

( 1 ) irhen two circles touch one another the straight line which joins their 
centres or that line produced passes through the point of contact, 

(2) When two circles touch one another the distance between their centres 
is equal to either the sum or difference of their radii. 

To draw a circle of given radius to touch two given circles. Three cases 
are shown in Figs. 52, 53, and 54. A and B are the centres of the given 




Fio. 53. 



Fig. 54. 



circljBS. AB or AB produced cuts the given circles at C and F. Make 
CD and FE each equal to the given radius. With centre A and radius 
AD draw the arc DO. With centre B and radius BE draw the arc 

* The perimeter of a triangle is the sum of its sides. 
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Fig. 66. 




EG, cutting the former arc at O. Join O with A and B, and produce 
these lines if necessary to meet the given circles at H and E. O is the 
centre of the required circle, and H and K are the points of contact. 

19. To draw a series of circles to touch one another and 
two given Unes.— AB and CD (Fig. 55) 
are the two given lines. Draw EF, bisecting 
the angle between AB and CD. Let E be 
the centre of one circle : its radius is EA, the 
perpendicular on AB from E. Draw HK 
perpendicular to EF. Make KL equal to EH. 
Draw LM perpendicular to AB to meet EF 
at M. M is the centre and ML is the radius 
of the next circle. 

20. To draw a circle to pass through a given point and 
touch two given lines. — AB and AC (Fig. 
56) are the two given lines and D is the 
given point. Draw AE bisecting the angle 
BAC. . Join AD. Take any point F in AE. 
Draw FH perpendicular to AB. With F as 
centre and FH as radius describe a circle. 
This circle will touch the lines AB and AC. 
Let this circle cut AD at E. Draw DO 
parallel to EF, meeting AE at O. O is the 
centre and OD the radius of the circle required. 

21. To draw a circle to touch two given lines and a given 
circle. — AB and CD (Fig. 57) are the given 
lines and EF is the given circle, N being its 
centre. Draw HE and LM parallel to AB 
and CD respectively, and at distances from 
them equal to the radius EN of the given 
circle. Draw, by preceding problem, a circle 
to pass through N, and touch the lines HE 
and LM. O the centre of this circle is the 
centre of the circle required, and OE is its 
radius, GEN being a straight line. 

22. To draw a circle to touch a 
through two given points. — AB (Fig. 
58) is the given line, and C and D are 
the given points. Draw CD and produce 
it to meet AB at E. If the requir^ circle 

touches AB at E, then EE^ = ED x EC, 
or EE must be a mean proportional to 
EC and ED. Hence the following con- 
struction. Produce CE and make EF 
equal to ED. On CF describe a semi- 
circle. Draw EH perpendicular to CF 
to meet the semicircle at H. Make EE 
equal to EH. Draw EO perpendicular to AB, and draw LO, bisecting 
CD at right angles to meet EG at O. O is the centre of the circle required. 




Fig. 67. 
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23. To draw a circle to toucli a given circle and a given 
line at a given point in it. — ABC (Fig. 59) is the given circle, DE 
is the given line, and D the given point in it. 
Through F, the centre of the given circle, draw 
FE perpendicular to DE and produce it to 
meet the circle at C. Draw DO perpendicular 
to DR Draw CD cutting the circle at 13. 
Draw FB and produce it to meet DO at O. 
O is the centre and OD the radius of the circle 
required. There are two solutions, the second 
bemg obtained in the same way bj joining A 
with D instead of joining C with D. 

24. To draw a c&cle to pass through two given points 
and touch a given circle. — A and B (Fig. 60) are the given points 
and CDE is the given circle. Draw a circle 

CABE through A and B, cutting the circle CDE 
at C and E. Join CE, and produce it to meet 
AB produced at F. Draw FD, touching the 
given circle at D. Join H, the centre of the 
given circle, with D, and produce it to meet 
a line bisecting AB at right angles at O. O is 
the centre of the required circle. There are two 
solutions. The second is obtained by drawing 
the other tangent to the given circle from F and 
proceeding as before. 

Considering a straight line to be a circle of infinite diameter, the 
student should endeavour to deduce from the foregoing solution the 
construction for drawing a circle to pass through two given points and 
touch a given line. 

25. To draw the locus of the centre of a circle which 

touches two given circles. — A and B (Fig. 61) are the centres of 
the given circles. Join AB cutting the cir- 
cles at C and D. Bisect CD at E. Mark 
off from E, above and below it, on AB a 
number of equal divisions. With centres A 
and B describe arcs of circles through these 
divisions as shown. A fair curve drawn 
through the intersections of these arcs as 
shown is the locus required. The curve is 
an hyperbola whose foci are the points A 
and B. 

TkU locus may he used in solving problems on the dratoing of a circle 
to touch two given circles and to fulfil some other condition. 

When the given circles are external to one another, as in Fig. 61 , 
four different loci may be drawn in the manner described a'bove, 
because there are four positions of the point E. If AB produced cuts 
the upper circle again in F and the lower one again in U, then the 
remaining positions of the point E are, the middle point of FH, the 
middle point of FD, and the middle point of HC. 




Fig. 61. 
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26. To draw the locus of the centre of a circle wnich 
touches a given line and a given circle. — AB (Fig. 62) is tlio 
given line and CDE is the given circle, O 
being its centre. Through O draw OH 
perpendicular to AB, meeting AB at H, 
and the given circle at D. Bisect DH at F. 
Mark off from F above and below it, on 
OH, a number of equal divisions. With 
centre O draw arcs through the divisions 
above F to meet parallels to AB through 
the corresponding divisions below F, as shown. A fair curve drawn 
through the intersections of the arcs and parallels, as shown, is the 
locus required. The curve is a parabola. 

Thi8 locm may he used in solving problems on the dratolng of a circle 
to touch a given circle and a given straight line^ and to fulfil some other 
condition. 

Two different loci may be drawn in the manner described above, 
because there are two positions of the point F. If the line OH 
produced cuts the circle again at E, then the second position of F is the 
middle point of HK. 

27. Pole and Polar. — If through a given point P (Figs. 63 and 
64) any straight line be drawn to cut a circle KQR at Q and K, 
tangents to the circle at Q and R will intersect on a fixed straight line 
LM. Conversely, the chord of contact of tangents from any point in 
LM, outside the circle, will pass through P. This fixed line LM is 
called the polar of the point P with respect to the circle, and the point 
P is called the pole of the line LM with respect to the circle. 




Pig. 64. 



LM will be found to be perpendicular to OP, O being the centre of 
the circle, and ifjDP or OP produced cuts LM at T, and the circle 
at S, then OP X OT = OS^ 

When the pole P is outside the circle (Fig. 64) the polar is the 
chord of contact of the tangents from P to the circle. 

If chords QR and NKof a circle meet (produced if necessary) at P, 
then the chords NQ and KR will intersect on the polar of P, also the 
chords NR and QK will intersect on the polar of P. This suggests a 
construction for drawing the polar of a point P by using a pencil and 
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straight-edge only ; and, having found the polar, lines from P to ivhere 
the polar cuts the circle will he the tangents to the circle fix)m P. 
Tangents to a circle from an external point may therefore he drawn, 
and their points of contact determined, hj using a pencil and straight- 
edge only. 

28. Centres of Similitude.— CD and EF (Figs. 65 and 66) are 
two parallel diameters of two circles whose centres are A and B. The 




Fig. 65. Fig. 66. 

straight lines joining the extremities of these diameters intersect in 
pairs at fixed points S and S^ on the line joining the centres of the 
circles. The points S and Sj are called the centres of Btmilitude of the 
two circles, and SA : SB : : AC : BE, also S,A : S^B : : AC : BE. 

When the circles are external to one another, as in Fig. 66, one pair 
of the common tangents will intersect at S and the other pair will 
intersect at Sj. 

When the two circles touch one another one of the centres of 
similitude will he at the point of contact of the circles. 

29. The Radical Axis. — The locus of a point from which equal 
tangents can be drawn to two given circles is a straight line called the 
radioed cuds of the two circles. 

If the circles touch one another the common tangent at their point 
of contact is their radical axis, and if the circles cut one another their 
common chord produced is their radical axis. 

For any other case the following general construction may be used 
for finding the position of the radical axis of two circles. A and B 
(Figs. 67 and 68) are the centres of the given circles ECF and HDK. 
Describe any circle to cut the former circle at E and F and the latter 
at H and K. Draw the chords EF and HK and produce them to 
meet at P. A line PO at right angles to AB is the radical axis 
required. The proof is as follows : Since E, F, H, and K are on the 

same circle, PE x PF = PH x PK. But PC being a tangent to the 

circle ECF, PC^ = PE x PF. Also PD being a tangent to the circle 

HDK, PD* = PH X PK ; therefore PC" = PD* and PC = PD. Hence 
P is a point on the radical axis. 

It can be proved that AO^ - BO^ = AC^ - BD^. 

If a circle be described with its centre at any point P on the radical 
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axis of two given circles (Figs. 67 and 68^ and having a radius equal 
to PC the tangent from P to one of the given circles, then this circle 
will cut the given circles orthogonally and will intersect AB at two fixed 
points L and M. 

[Two curves are said to cut each other orthogonally when their 




Fig. 67. 



Fio. 68. 



tangents at the point of intersection of the curves are at right angles 
to one another.] 

^ If the radical axis of each pair of a system of three given circles 
be drawn, it will be found that the three radical axes will intersect at 
a point which is called the radical centre of the system. . 

30. To draw a circle to toucli two given circles and pass 
tbrough a given point. — A and B (Fig. 69) are the centres of the 
given circles and C is the given 
point. The line passing through A 
and B cuts the circles at D, E, H, 
and K as shown. Find S, one of 
the centres of similitude of the 
given circles (Art. 28). Draw a 
circle through the points D, E, and 
C, or through the points H, E, and 
C, cutting the line CS produced at 
F. Draw a cii*cle to pass through 
the points C and F, and touch one 
of the given circles (Art 24). This circle (centre O) will also touch 
the other given circle. 

There may be as many as four solutions to this problem, two for 
each centre of similitude. In using the other centre of similitude (S,) 
the construction is the same as described above, except that the point F 
is found at the intersection of SiC and a circle through H, E and C, 
or through D, K and C. 

Considering a straight line to be a circle of infinite diameter, the 
student should endeavour to deduce, from the foregoing solution, the 
construction for drawing a circle to touch a given circle and a given 
line and also pass through a given point. 




Fig. 69. 
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31. To draw a circle to touch three given circles.— There 
may be as many as eight solutions to this problem. One solution is 
shown in Fig. 70. A, B, and C are the centres of the given circles. 
Let r„ rj, and f, be their radii respec- 
tively, and let rj be the radius which is -<?fO 
not greater than r^ or r,. With centre " ^ 
B and radius equal to Tj — rj describe 
the circle DE. With centre C and 
radius equal to r, -f t*, describe the circle 
FPH. Draw the circle APL which 
touches the circle DE with internal con*-' 
tact, and the circle FPH with external 
contact and passes through the point A 
(Art. 30). O, the centre of thid circle, 
is the centre of the required circle, an4 
ON is its radius. The points of contact ""*^ '^p -^ 
with the given circles are M, K, and 
N. The construction obviously makes AlVT, PN, and LK equal to one 
another. 

A second solution is obtained in the same way by making the circle 
APL touch the circle DE with external contact, and the circle FPH 
with internal contact. 

Two solutions are obtained by making the radius of the circle DE 
equal to r^ + r, and the radius of the circle FPH equal to rg — Tj. 

Two solutions are obtained by making the radius of the circle DE 
equal to r, — r„ and the radius of the circle FPH equal to r^ — rj ; but 
for these solutions the circle APL must have either internal or external 
contact with both of the circles DE and FPH. 

The remaining two solutions are obtained in the same way as the 
previous two except that the radii of the circles DE and FPH are 
r-t -I- Tj and r, + ^i respectively. 

Remembering that a straight line is a circle of infinite radius, the 
method illustrated by Fig. 70 may be easily modified to draw a circle to 
touch a given line and two given circles, or two given lines and a circle. 

Bzercises II 

Note. The points of contact of circles which touch one another, and the points 
of contact of tangents to circles, must be shown distinctly. 

1. ABC is a triangle. AC = 1*7 mches. BC = 1 inch. Angle C = 90°. 
Draw the circle which touches AC at A and passes through B. 

2. A Ime OA, 1*5 inches long, is a radius of a circle whose centre is 0. AB is 
a line 2*2 inches long making an angle of 120° with OA. Draw the circle which 
touches the given ciircle at A and passes through B. 

8. On a straight line 8*5 inches long describe a segment of a circle to contain 
an angle of 150° without usinR the centre of the circle. 

4. In a circle 8 inches in diameter inscribe a triangle whose angles are to one 
another as 2 : 8 : 4. 

5. Draw an arc of a circle of 6 inches radius, the chord of the arc being 4 
inches long. Then draw the arc of a circle concentric with the first and of 7 
inches radius without using the centre. The two arcs are to subtend the same 
angle at the common centre. 
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6. OA and OL are two straight lines. Angle AOL = 80^. OA = 2*5 inches. 
OL is of indefinite length. B is a point in OA. OB = 1 inch. Find a point P 
in OL such that the angle APB is the greatest possible. 

7. The centres of two circles are 1*75 inches apart. The radius of one is 1*2 
inches, and the radius of the other is 0-9 inch. P is one of the points of intersec- 
tion of the circles. It is required to draw two straight lines APB and CPD, 8 
inches long, and terminated by the circles. [Hint. If Q is the middle point of 
AP, Gknd B is the middle point of BP, then QR is half of AB.] 

8. From a point 2*2 inches distant from the centre of a circle of 1 inch 
radius draw a straight line to cut the circle so that the part of it within the circle 
shall be 1 inch long. 

9. Two straight lines include an angle of 60°. Draw a circle 8 inches in 
diameter, cutting one of the lines at points 1*7 inches apart, and the other at 
points 2'8 inches apart. 

10. The centres of two circles are 8 inches apart. The radius of one is 0*6 
inch, and the radius of the other is 1*4 inches. Draw the four common tangents 
to these circles. 

11. In a circle 3 inches in diameter draw a chord dividing the circle into 
two segments, one of which shall contain an angle of 65°. In the smaller segment 
inscribe a circle | inch in diameter, and in thiB larger inscribe a circle which shall 
pass through the centre of the original circle. 

12. ABC is a triangle. AB = 2 inches. BG = 1*75 inches. CA = 1*5 inches. 
Draw the inscribed and escribed circles of this triangle. 

18. Draw a sector of a circle. Radius of circle, 2 inches. Angle of sector, 
60°. In this sector inscribe a circle. 

14. In a okcle 4 inches in diameter draw eight equal circles, each one to 
touch the original circle and two of the others. 

15. Draw an equilateral triangle of 3 inches side and in it place three 
equal circles, each one touching one side of the triangle and the other two circles. 

16. The vertical angle of a triangle is 50°, its altitude is 1*5 inches, and its 
perimeter is 6*75 inches. Construct the triangle. 

17. AB (Fig. 71) is an arc of a circle of 2 mches radius. BG is an arc of a 
circle of 1'75 inches radius. The centres of these circles are a 
1*25 inches apart. ADG is an arc of a circle of 0*625 inch 
radius which touches the arcs AB and BG. Draw the figure 
ABCD. 

IS. Draw a triangle ABG. AB = 3 inches. BG = 2*5 "^-^g ^*^B 
inches. GA = 2 inches. Draw a circle of 1 inch radius to p 71 

touch the side AB and pass through the point G. ^^^' *^' 

19. Draw two circles having their centres 3 inches apart. The dicuneter of 
one circle (A) to be 2 inches, and the diameter of the other (B) to be 8 inches. 
Draw a circle (G), 4 inches in diameter, to touch the circles A and B so that A is 
inside, and B outside G. 

20. Within a circle 8 inches in diameter draw another, 1*8 inches in diameter, 
touciiing it. Next draw a third circle, 1 inch in diameter, inside the first circle, 
outside the second, and touching both. Then draw a circle to pass through 
the centre of the second circle, touch the first circle internally, and the third 
externally. ^ 77 ^ 

21. The section of a hand-rail is shown in 
Fig. 72. Draw this figure to the given dimen- 
sions, which are in millimetres. Show the con- 
structions by which the centres of the circular 
arcs are determined and mark the junctions of 
the arcs. [b.b.] 

22. ABG is a triangle. AB = 1*5 inches. 

BG = 1*4 inches. GA = 1 inch. G is Uie centre ^ j..__^^— ^ » 

of a circle of 1*6 inches radius. Draw two circles 1^ 50 -^ T 

to touch this circle and pass through the points yiq 72 

A and B. 

23. Draw the locus of the centre of a circle which touohes a fixed circle of 
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Fig. 78. 



1 inch radiufl and passes through a fixed point 2 inches distant from the centre 
of the fixed circle. 

24. AB, 2 inches long, is a diameter of the circle AOB (Fig. 73). BDE is an 
arc of a circle of 4 inches radius which touches the 
drole ACB at B. AE is at right angles to AB. 
Draw the figure AOBDE and add the circle F which 
touches the circle ACB, the arc BDE and the 
straight line AjB. 

2^. Draw a circle 2*6 inches in diameter, and 
take a point P at a distance of 2*25 inches &om its 
centre. From P draw a tangent to the circle and 
determine the exact point of contact, using a pencil 
and straight-edge only. 

26. liM is a straight line of indefinite length, A and B are two points which 
are 2 inches apart and are on the same side of LM. The perpendicular distances 
of A and B from LM are 1 inch and 1*5 inches respectively. B is the centre of a 
circle of 0*75 inch radius. Draw the two circles which have their centres on LM, 
pass through A, and touch the circle whose centre is B. 

27. The polar of a point P with respect to a circle 2*75 inches in diameter is 
a straight line at a perpendicular distance of 0*75 inch from its centre. Determine 
the position of the point P, using a pencil and straight-edge only. 

28. Draw three circles and l^d the centres of similitude of each pair. Then 
show by using a straight-edge that the line joining any two of the six centres of 
similitude either passes through a third or through the centres of two of the 
circles. 

28. ABC is a triangle. AB = 3 inches. BC = 4 inches. GA = 3*5 inches. 
A, B, and C are the centres of three circles whose radii are 1 inch, 1*25 inches, 
and 2 inches respectively. Find the radical centre of the three circles, and draw 
the circle which cuts the three circles orthogonally. 

80. Draw all the circles which touch each of the three circles given in the 
preceding exercise. 
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CHAPTER III 

OONIC SECTIONS 

32. The Conic Sections. — The curves known as the conic 
sections or conies are, the elUpse^ the hyperbola, and the parabola. 
They are plane curves, and they may be defined with reference to their 
properties as plane figures, or they may be defined with reference to 
the cone of which they are plane sections. 

33. Conies defined without Reference to the Cone. — If 
F (Fig. 74) is a fixed point and XM a fixed straight line, and if a point 
P move in the plane containing F and XM in such a 
manner that the distance FP always bears the same 
ratio to the perpendicular PM to the fixed line, then 
the curve traced out by the point P is called a conic 
section or conic. 

The fixed point F is called the focusy and the fixed 
straight line XM is called the directrix of the conic. 

A straight line through the focus at right angles 
to the directrix is called the axis, and the point A 
where the axis cuts the curve is called the vertex of 
the conic. 

P being any point on the curve, the constant ratio of FP to PM is 
called the eccentricity of the conic. 

When FP is less than PM the conic is an ellipse. 

When FP is equal to PM the conic is a parabola. 

When FP is greater than PM the conic is an hyperbola, 

A conic is therefore an ellipse, a parabola, or an hyperbola according 
as the eccentricity is less than, equal to, or greater than unity. 

34. To construct a Conic ha^dng given the Focob^ 
Directrix, and Eccentricity. — In Fig. 75, F is the given focus 
and XM the given directrix. Take a point D on the axis, and draw 
DE perpendicular to XD, and of such a length that DE : XD is equal 
to the given eccentricity. For example, if the eccentricity is 2 : 3 or j|, 
make XD equal to 3 to any scale, and make DE equal to 2 to the same 
scale. Join XE. Draw any straight line Nn parallel to the given 
directrix XM, cutting XE at n. With centre F and radius equal 
to Nn describe arcs of a circle to cut nN and nN produced at P and P. 
P, P are points on the required conic. In like manner any number of 
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points may be determined, and a fair curve drawn through them is the 
conic required. 

It is obTious that the ratio of Nn to XN is the same as the ratio 
of DE to XD, and therefore the ratio of FP to PM is the same as the 
ratio of DE to XD which was made equal to the given eccentricity. 

The line XE will touch the conic at a point R obtained by drawing 
FR perpendicular to the axis to meet XE at R. 




Fig. 75. 

In Fig. 75y three different cases are shown. In the ellipse the 
eccentricity is 1 : V^> ^ ^^ parabola the eccentricity is of 
course 1:1) and in the hyperbola the eccentricity is aJ^: 1. These 
eccentricities make the angle DXE equal to 30"^ for the eUipse, 45"^ for 
the paralx^, and 60° for the hyperbola. 

It is obviously imnecessary to draw the line XE in the case of the 
parabola. The radius for the arc through P may be taken at once 
from XN in this case, but it is instructive to notice that the construction 
given applies to all the conies. 

If lines FY and FYi be drawn making 45° with the axis and 
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meeting XE at Y and Yi, then perpendiculars from Y and Yi to the 
axis determine the points A and A, where the conic cuts the axis. In 
the case of the parabola there is only one such point, or to put it in 
another way, the^point A^ for the parabola is at an infinite distance 
from A. 

It will be seen that the ellipse is a closed curve with two vertices, 
and that the hyperbola has two separate branches each with its own 
vertex. 

If A^Fi, measured to the left of A^, be made equal to AF, and if 
A,Xi measured to the right of A, be made equal to AX, and if X|Mi be 
drawn perpendicular to the axis, then the ellipse may be constructed 
from the focus F^ and directrix XiM^, both to the right of the figure, in 
the same way as from the focus F and directrix XM, using the same 
eccentricity. Also the hyperbola may be constructed from the focus Fj 
and directrix X|Mi, both to the left of the figure, in the same way as 
from the focus F and directrix XM, using the same eccentricity. 

Referring to Fig. 75, it will be seen that as the eccentricity increases 
or diminishes the angle DXE increases or diminishes, and therefore as 
the eccentricity of the ellipse increases and approaches to unity the 
ellipse approaches to the parabola, and as the eccentricity of the hyper- 
bola diminishes and approaches to unity the hyperbola also approaches 
to the parabola. A parabola is therefore the limiting form of an ellipse 
or an hyperbola. Remembering this fact, many of the properties of the 
parabola may be deduced at once f-rom those of the ellipse or hyperbola. 
For example, the tangent to an hyperbola at any point P on the curve 
bisects the angle between the focal distances FP and FiP. Now iu the 
parabola the focus F, is at an infinite distance from the focus F, 
therefore F^P is parallel to the axis, and the tangent to a parabola at 
any point P on the curve bisects the angle between the focal distance 
FP and the perpendicular PM on the directrix. 

35. Conies defined with Reference to the Cone. — In Figs. 
76, 77, and 78, vtu is the projection of a right circular cone on a plane 
parallel to its axis, V8 being the projection of the axis of the cone. In 
each Fig. xxi represents a plane which cuts the cone and is perpen- 
dicular to the plane of projection. 

If xx^ cuts vt and vu below the vertex of the cone (Fig. 76), the 
section is an ellipse. If xxi cuts vt above and vu below the vertex 
(Fig. 78), the section is an hyperbola. If a-.r, is parallel to vt {Fig, 77), 
the section is a parabola. 

In each Fig. the true shape of the section is shown, and is obtained 
by the rules of solid geometry. The axis XX^ of the true shape of the 
section is drawn parallel to xxi, and any point P on the curve is 
determined as follows : — Through any point n within the projection of 
the cone and on xx^ draw nN perpendicular to xx^ meeting XX, at N. 
Through n draw a line perpendicular to vs and terminated by vt and vu. 
On this line as diameter describe a semicircle. Through n draw np 
parallel to V8 to meet the semicircle at p. On the line nN make NP 
equal to np, P is a point on the true shape of the section. By 
repeating this construction any number of points may be obtained. 
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■nd a fftir curve drawn through them is the curve required. The 
tinory of the above coostructioD will be understood i^ter Art. 226, 
Cb^. XVUI, has been studied. 




Pia. 78. 



To determine the positiona of the directrices and foci of the coiiios, 
draw Bpheree inscribed in the cone and touching the pltme of sectioD, 
These spheres are represented by the circles whose centres are at 8 and 
fi on the projection of the axis of the cone. These spheres will touch 
the cone in circles whose projections are the chords of contact of the 
drclea which are the projections of the spheres and the lines el and vu. 
The planes of these circles of contact intersect the plane of section in 
lines which are the directrices of the sectiooa, and the projections of 
theM lines are the points x and Xi- (In the case of the parabola the 
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point x, ia at an infinite distance from z.) Hence if perpendicnlars be 
drawn from x and x^ to XX, the directrices XM and X,M, of the 
true ahape of the section ore ob- 
tained. 

The inscribed spheres touch the 
plane of section at the foci of tiie 
section, and the projections of these 
points are at / and /,. Hence 
perpend icu tars from/uu! /, to xx, 
to meet XX, determine the foci F 
and F, of the true shape d the 
section. 

A reference to the sketch shown 
in Fig. 79 will perhaps make the 
meaning of the foregoing state- 
ments a little clearer. 

As in Art. 34, it ia instmctive 
to observe that the parabola ia the 
limiting form of an ellipse or an 

hyperbola, as the plane of section ^<*- ™- 

(Figs. 76 and 78) is turned round so as to come nearer and nearer to a 
position (Fig. 77) in which It is parallel to ct. Also, when the hyper- 
bolic section is taken through Uie vertex of the cone, the hyperbola 
becomes two straight lines, and when the plane which gives the elliptic 
section is turned round so as to be perpendicular to the axis of the 
cone the ellipse beiximee a circle. A^n, if the plane of the parabolic 
section be moved parallel to itself nearer and nearer to trf, the ultimate 
form of the parabola will be a straight line. Studying Figa. 76, 77, 
and 78 still further, it will be seen that when the hyperbola becomes 
two straight lines, the directrices will coincide, and the foci will 
coincide at the point where the axis of the conic cuts the directrix, 
and where the two straight lines which form the hyperbola intersect. 
Again, when the parabola becomes a straight line, that line will be the 
axis of the conic, and the focus will be on the directrix. Lastly, when 
the ellipse beoomea a circle the foci will coincide at the centre of the 
circle, and the directrices will move off to infinity. 

36. Additional Definitions relating to ConicB. — A perpen- 
dicular FN (Fig. 80) from a point F on a conic to the 
axis is called the ordittalc of the point F, and if PN be 
produced to cut the conic again at F, the line PP' is 
called a double ordinate of the conic. 

RFB.', the double ordinate through the focus, is called 
the lattu rectum of the conic. 

In the ellipse and hyperbola the point which is 
midway between A and A„ the points where the conic 
cuts the axis, is called the centre of the conic, and the 
ellipee and hyperbola are called centra/ eonict. 

A straight line joining two points on a conic is called 
a cliord of the conic. 
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Fig. 81. 



Fig. 82. 



37. Oeneral Properties of Conies.— FoUowiog from the 
general definition of a conio (Art. 33), there are many properties 
possessed by all conies which may be demonstrated. A few of the 
more important of these general properties will now be given. 

(1) If a straight line cuts the directrix at D and the conie at P and Q 
(Figs. 81 and 82), then, F 
being the focus^ the straight 
line DF will bisect, either the 
exterior or the interior angle 
between PF and QF. Only 
in i^e case of the hypei^ 
bola, and only when P and 
Q are on different branches 
of the curve (Pig. 82) is it 
the interior angle PPQ 
which is bisected by DF. 

If the straight line FP 
be drawn bisecting the angle PFQ (Fig. 81) and meeting the conic at 
I'', then the angle DPP is evidently a right angle, and if the line DPQ 
be turned about D so as to make P and Q approach nearer and nearer 
to one another, P will always lie between P and Q, and in the limit 
when P and Q coincide they will coincide at P and a straight line 
through D and P will be a tangent to the conio at P. Hence the next 
general property of conies. 

(2) The portion of a tangent intercepted between its point of contact 
and the directrix subtends a right angle at the focus. 

(3) Tangents at the extremities of a focal chord intersect on the 
directrix. This follows at once from 
the preceding property. It is evi- 
dent, conversely, that if tangents 
be drawn to a conic from a point on 
the directrix, the chord of contact 
passes through the focus, 

(4) If PFF and QFQ (Fig. 
83) be two focal chords, the straight 
lines P'Q and Q'P intersect at a 
point on the directrix; also the 
straight lines PQ and QP* intersect 
at a point on the directrix, and the 
portion of the directrix DD' between the points of intersection tubtends a 
right angle at the focus. The above follows very 
easily from the first property given in this article. 

(5) Tangents TP and TQ (Fig. 84) from any 
point T subtend equal angles at the focus F, 

(6) If the normal at P (Fig. 84) meet the axis at 
O, ^ ratio of FQ to FP is e^ftkiZ to the eccentricity 
of the conic, 

(7) PL (Pig. 84) the projection of PO on FP 
is equal to the semi-laius rectum. Fig. 84. 




Fig. 88. 
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(8) The locus of the middle poinU of a gyitem of parallel chord* is a 
straight line. This straight line is called a diameter of the csonic, and 
the point where a diameter cuts the oonic ia called the vertex of the 
diameter. 

(9) AH diaTfieterg of a central conic pat$ through the centre of the 
conic, and all diamelerg of a parabola are parallel to the axi$. 

(10) TangenU at the extremities of a chord PP (Fig. 8o) intersect 
at a point T on the diameter TW tehich bueets the 

(11) The tangent at the vertex of a diameter m 
parallel to the tygtem of chords bisected bg that 
diaTtteter. 

(12) rrW(Fig. 86) being a dianteter, and TP 
and TP being tangenta to the conic, EE, the portion 
of the tangent at V inlereepted belween TP and TP, 
M bisected at V the vertex of the diameter. ""'■ °^ 

36. ProperticB of the Parabola.^A knowledge of the following 
propertiesof the parabola will enable the student to solve a considerable 
number of problems. 

il) If from the end* of a focal chord PP, (Fig. 86) perpendieufare 
be drawn to the directrix KXK^, then KK, mtbtends a right angle at the 
foctu, F. 

(3) The tangent PT (Fig. 87) at ang point P bitecU the angle 
between the foral distance FP and the perpendicular PK to the directrix. 
From this it follows that the tangent is equally inclined to the focal 
diatanoe at .the point of contoot and the axis. Also FT = FF 






Fio. 87. 



Pig. 88. 



(3) If the tangent at ang point P (Fig. 87) meets the axis at T, and 
PN be the ordinaU of P, then AT = AN. This follows easUy from the 
preceding property thus : FT = FP = PK = XN. Bat AF = AX, 
therefore AT = AN. 

(4) y(Fig. 87), the foot of the oerpendtcular from the focus Fon the 
tangent at any point P, Ueg on AY the tangent at the vertex. 

(5) PN' = 4AF . AN (Fig. 87). 

(6) TangenU PS and P,S at the end* of a focal chord PP, intersect 
at right angles at a point Son the directrix (Fig, 87). 
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Dejinititm. If Fti (Fig. 87) the normal at P meets the axis at O 
then NG is called the abnormal. 

(7) The ttAnomtal is corutant and equal to 2AF. For, since PT 
bisect the angle FFK and FG is perpendicular to FT it follows that 
FG bisects the angle FPL.' Hence, angle FFG = angle LFG = angle 
FGP, therefore FG = FP = PK = NX, and NO = FX = 2AF. 

(8) Thf aitglet SFP and SFP, (Fig. 88) subtended at ike focag F hy 
tangent* SP aiid SP, are equal to one another and to the angle LSP. 

(fl) The trianglea FPS and FSP, (Fig. 88) are timllar and 
FS' = FP.FP^. 

(10) The focus F (Fig. 89) and the 
point* of intersection S,, 8^ and 8, of three 
tangents to a parabola lie on the samecircle. 

Definition. A straight line VU (Fig. 
R8) drawn parallel to the axis AF through 
any point V of a parabola is called a 
diameter and the point V ia called the 
certer of the diameter VU. 

(11)5 (Fig. 88), the point of inter- 
section of two tangentM SP and SP„ is 
equidistant from the diameters through the 
points of contact P and P,. 

(12) ThediameterSYJI{Fig.88)throu3h 
the point of intersection of tangents SP and SP, bisects the chord of contact 
PP,. AUo SV = TV, and PP, is parallel to the tangent at V. 

(18) A diameter bisects all chords parallel 
to the tangejU at its vertex. 

Definition. The focal chord parallel to 
the tangent at the vertex of a diameter is 
called the parameter of that diameter. 

(14) The parameter of any diameter is four 
limes the focal distance of the vertex of that 
diameter. „ 

(15) The area endosedbg the parabola AQP kg. au. 
(Fig. 90 ), the ordinatePN, and the axis AN, i» 
luio-thirds of the area of the rectangle ANPL. 

It follows from thia that the area of 
the figure AQFL is one-third of the area 
at the rectangle ANPL. 

39. To draw the Tangents to a 
Parabola from an external point. — s 
Let A (Fig. 91) be the vertex and F 
the focus of the parabola and let S be 
the external point from which the tan- 
gents are to be drawn. 

Join SF and on SF as diameter describe 
a circle. Draw YY, the tangent at the 
vertex cutting the circle at Y and Yi. 

I PL is KP produced (Fig. i 




Fio. 91. 
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Fig. 92. 



Join S to Y and Y^ and produce them. These are the tangents 
required. 

Y and Yi are evidently the feet of the perpendiculars from 9 on 
SY and SY^ and these are on the tangent at the vertex. Hence hj 
Art. 38 (4) SY and SY, are tangents from S. 

40. To construct a. Parabola^ having given the Vertex, 
the Axis^ and another point on the Carve. — Let A (Fig. 92) 
be the vertex, AN the axis, and P 
another point on the parabola. This 
is a problem of very frequent occur- 
rence and the following construction 
is the most convenient. 

Draw the ordinate VN and complete 
the rectangle ANPL. Divide AL into 
any convenient number of equal parts, 
and number the points of division 1, 
2, 3, etc. from A to L. (In Fig. 92, 
four equal parts have been taken.) Di?ide LP into the same number 
of equal parts, and number the points of division, 1', 2\ 3\ etc. from 
L to P. From the points 1, 2, 3, etc. on AL draw lines parallel to 
AN. Join A to the points 1', 2', 3', etc. on LP. The lines having 
the same numbers at their ends intersect at points on the para- 
bola. 

Consider one of these points^ Q, where A3' cuts the line through 
3 parallel to AN. Draw QM and 3'H perpendicular to AN. The 
ordinate PN is | of the ordinate QM. Again AN is | of AH and 
AH is I of AM. Therefore AN = f x ^AM = 'iAM. 

But [Art. 38, (5)] PN« = 4AF . AN 

therefore (iQM)« = 4AF x \^AM, and QM^ = 4AF • AM, 
which shows that Q is a point on the parabola. 

41. Definitions relating to Central Conies. — A central conic 
cuts the axis at two points A and Aj, and there are two foci F and F^. 
There are also two directrices, one belonging to each focus. In 
referring to the focus and directrix of a conic it is understood that if 
the conic is a central conic the focus and directrix belong or correspond 
the one to the other. 

In a central conic the line A A^ terminated by the two vertices of 
the curve is called the iransverae axis. 

In the ellipse, Fig. 93, the straight line BCBj drawn through the 
centre at right angles to AAj and terminated by the curve is called 
the conjugate axis but more generally the mirwr axis, and the transverse 
axis is generally called the major axis. 

In the hyperbola, Fig. 94, there is also a conjugate axis BCBj 
passing through the centre at right angles to AAj, but it does not 
meet the curve. The length of the conjugate axis of the hyperbola is 
obtained by the following construction. With centre A and radius 
equal to CF describe an arc of a circle to cut the line through G 
perpendicular to AA, at B and B^ Then BB^ is the length of the 
conjugate axis. The conjugate axis of the hyperbola is not necessarily 
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a minor axis, as it may be either less than, equal to, or greater than 
the transYerse axis. 




Pig. 98. 



Fio. 94. 



The circle described with the transverse axis AAj as a diameter is 
called the auxiliary circle^ 

llie circle described on the minor axis of an ellipse as a diameter 
is sometimes called the minor auxiliary circle. 

If an hyperbola be described having BCBi for its transverse axis, 
and ACAj for its conjugate axis, this hyperbola is called the conjugate 
hyperbola. 

Diameters PCP, and QCQi are called conjugate diameters when QQi 
is parallel to the tangents at P and P„ or when PPj is parallel to the 
tangents at Q and Qi. 

42. Oeneral Properties of Central Conies. — The ellipse and 
hyperbola have many properties in common, and there are other 
properties possessed by one which when stated in a slightly modified 
form are also possessed by the other. A number of these properties 
will now be given. 

(1) The sum or difference of the focal distances of any point P 
(Figs. 95 and 96) on the curve is equal to the transverse axis, or 
PF ± PFi = AAi, In the ellipse it is the sum and in the hyperbola 
it is the difference which must be taken. 

(2) The tangent and normal at any point P (Figs. 95 and 96) on the 
curve Insect the angles between the focal distances of the point. In the 
ellipse it is the exterior angle between PF and PF, which is bisected 
by the tangent, while in the hyperbola it is the interior angle between 
these lines which is bisected by the tangent. 

(3) A circle drawn through a point P (Figs. 95 and 96) on the 
curve and the foci F and F^ cuts the conjugate axis at the points t and g, 
where the tangent and normal to the curve at P cut that axis, (In Fig. 96 
the point g falls outside the limits of the figure.) 

(4) Perpendiculars FY and J\ Fj (Figs. 95 and 96) on the tangent at 
any point P meet that tangent on the ausciliary circle, and BC, the semi- 
conjugate axis, is a mean proportional between them or BG^ = FY, FjYj, 

(5) Tangents OP and OQ (Figs. 95 and 96) are equally inclined to 
the focal distances OF and OF^ of the point 0, 
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(6) The locus of the intersection (Figs. 95 and 96) of pain of 
tangents PO and QO, ahick are at right anglet to one another, is a arde 
tnkoae centre it 0, and tehoie radios is eqtMl to w AC? + SC. This 
circle ia called the director circle. Id determiniog the radius the plus 
sign mnst be taken in the case of the ellipse and the fflt'ntu sign in the 
case of the hjperbola. In the case of the hyperbola when BC = AG, 
the radius of the director circle is zero, and when BC is greater than 




Fio. 96. FlO. 96. 

AC there is no director circle, and no pairs of tangents can be drawn 
which are perpendicular to one another. 

In Fig. 96 the tangents OF and OQ are shown touching different 
branches of the hyperbola, but for certain positions of they will 
touch one branch only. 

(7) If the tangent at P meet the Iransverge eixis at T (Figs. 95 and 
96) and the conjugate axis at t, and tf N ajui n be the feet of the perpeit- 
diadarsfrom P on the transeerte and conjugate axes retpeciivelg, uien 
CN . CT = AC^, and Cn . C( = BC. 

(8) PN' : AN . A.N : : BO' : AC. 

(9) CP and CQ (Figs. 93 and 94) being conjugate 8emi-dianiet«rs, 
CP" ± CQ' = CA' ± CB'. The plus sign is taken for the ellipM and 
the minus sign for the hyperbola. 

(10) The area of the parallelogram formed by the tangents at the 
ends of conjugate diameters is equal to the rectangle contained by the 
traaseerse and conjugate aj^es. 

43. To constract a Central Conic haying given the Fool 
and the Transverse Axis. — F and F, (Figs. 97 and 98) are the 
given foci and AA, is the given transverse axis. For the elUpse take 
any point a in AA, and for the hyperbola take any point a in A,A 
produced. With centres F and F, and radius equal to Aa describe 
arcs of circles. With centres F and Fj and radius equal to A^a describe 
arcs of circles to cut the former arcs at F, Q, F, and Qi. F, Q, P„ and 
Qi are points on the conic required, and by taking other positions <d 
the point a and repeating the above construction any number of points 
on the conic may be determined and a fair curve drawn through them 
will complete the construction. 
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It will be oboerved that the property of central conies given in 
Art. 42 (1) is made use of in the above constroction. 




44. To conBtraot an Ellipse from the Auxiliary Circles.— It 
has ab-eady been given [Art. 42, (8)] that PN» : AN . A,N : : BC : AC. 
Let the ordinate PN (Fig. 

99) be produced to meet 
the anxiliarj circle at a, 
then by a property of the 
circle, oN's AN . A.N, there- 
fore PN' ; aN- : : BC : AC, 
or PN : aN : T BC : AC. 
Draw aC catting the minor 
anziliary circle at b, then, 
rinoe aC = AC and 6C = BC, 

PN ; aN : : bC : aC, therefore Pj^ jg 

Pb is parallel to AC. Henc« 

the following construction for finding points on the ellipse. Draw a 
radius aC of the auxiliary circle cutting the minor auxihary circle at b. 
Through a draw aN parallel to the minor axis, and through b draw bP 
parallel to the major axis to meet aN at P. P is a point oa the ellipse. 
In like manner any nnmbeV of points on the elllpee may be found, and 
a fair curve drawn through them completes the constructioD. 

It may be noted here that the tangent to the auxiliary circle at a, 
and the tangent to the ellipse at P meet at a point T on the major axis 
produced. Also the tangent to the minor auxiliary circle at b and the 
tangent to the ellipse at P meet at a point ( on the minor axis pro- 
duced. 

45. The Trammel Method of Drawing an Ellipee. — Re- 
ferring to Fig. 9t>, if Pn be drawn parallel to aC, meeting AC at m and 
BC i^uced at n, then Pn = aC = AC, and PN : aN : : Pm : aC ; 
but it has been shown that PN i oN : : BC : AC, therefore 
Pi» : aC : : BC : AC, and consequently Pra = BC. Hence if a 
straight line be drawn ocroes an ellipse, cutting the curve at P, the 
major axis at nt, and the minor axis at n, and if Pn = AC, then 
Psi s= BC. Conversely it follows that if a straight line Pm» in 
which Pn = AC and Pm = BC be placed ao that n is on the minor 
axis and m is on the m^or axis, then P will lie on the ellipse. 
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On the straight edge of a strip of paper, Fig. 100, mark pointe P, 
m, and n, such that Fn is equal to the aemi-major axis, and Pm is equal 
to the semi-minor axis of the 
ellipse. Place tbb paper trammel 
OQ the paper so tl^t nt is on the 
major axis and n ia on the minor 
axis, a dot made on the paper at 
P will he on the ellipse. Ry 
moving the trammel into a number 
of different positions a sufficient 
number of points on the ellipse 
majr be obtained and a fair curve p,Q joq 

is tiien drawn through them. 

Referring again to Fig. 99, if m,Pn, be drawn making the angle 
Pn,n equal to the angle Pfin,, then Pn, will be equal to Pn, and Pm, will 
be equal to Fm. Hence the points m and n on the trammel ma; be on 
opposite sides of Pas shown on the trammel ffi,Piti, Fig. 100. The latter 
form of the trammel should be used when the difference between the 
major and minor axes of the ellipse is small 

The trammel method of drawing an ellipse is most convenient as it 
keeps the paper free of construction lines other than the axes. 

46. aiven a Pair of Conjugate Diameters of an Bllipee, 
to find the Axes.— Let POP, and QCQ, (Fig. 101) be the given 
conjugate diameters. Draw PD 
perpendicular to CQ. Make PH 
and PH, each equal to CQ. Join 
CU and CH,. The major axis 
ACA, bisects the angle HCH„ and 
the minor axis BGB, is of course 
perpendicular to ACA,. Join P to 
the middle point of CH, cutting the 
major axis at m and the minor axis 
at ». Pn is the length of the semi- 
major axis, and Pni is the length of the semi-minor axis. 

47. To oonBtruct an EUlpse having given a Fair of 
Conjugate Diameters.— Let FCP, and QCQ, (Figs. 102 and 103) be 
the given conjugate diameters, 

Fir»t Method. Through P, R 

Q, P„ and Q. (Fig. J02) draw 
parallels to the given diameters 
forming the parallelogram RT. 
Divide CP into a number of 
equal parts, and divide RP into 
the same number of equal parts. 
Join Q to 1' the first point of 
division on RP. A line joining T 
Q, to 1 the first point of division F,q. io2. 

on CP will when produced cut 
Ql' at a point on the elUpae required, 




Repeating this constructioa 
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Fig. 108. 



with the other points of division on HP and CP other points on the arc 
PQ are obtained. In like manner points on the arc PQ^ are obtained. 
Points on the other half of the ellipse may be found by the same 
method, or bj a constmction depending on the fact that all diameters 
are bisected at lAie centre C, or by maHng use of the fact that chords 
parallel to a diameter are bisected by its conjugate. 

Second Method, Find the axes by the construction described in the 
preceding article and then use a paper trammel as explained in Art. 45. 

Third Method. By a triangular trammel. From P, Fig. 103, draw 
Pin perpendicular to CQ. From Q draw QD perpendicular to CP and 
make Pn equal to QD. Join mn. If 
the triangle Pmn be drawn on a 
strip of paper, mn being on one edge 
and P on the opposite edge, and if 
this strip be moved into different 
positions, m being on QQ, and n on 
PPi, then P will be on the ellipse. 
A second position of the trammel 
is shown to the right of the figure. 
Instead of using a strip of ordinary 
paper, the points m, *n, and P may 
be marked on a piece of tracing papei', a needle hole being made in 
the tracing paper at P, through which points on the ellipse may be 
marked by a sharp round-pointed pencil. 

48. The Ellipse as the Projection of a Circle.— Many of 
the properties of the ellipse and many of the constructions connected 
with it may be 
readily demonstrated 
by considering the 
ellipse as the projec- 
tion of a circle. A 
few of these will be 
considered here, it 
being assumed that 
the student has al- 
ready studied some 
of the later chapters 
in this work relating 
to projection. 

Referring to Fig. 

104, ABA,Bi » a 
circle lying in a hori- 
zontal plane, AAj 
and BBj being dia- 
meters at right an- 
gles to one another. 
Imagine the circle ABA,6i to revolve about AAi as an axis until its 
plane is inclined at an angle $ to the horizontal, and let it then be 
projected on to the horizontal plane containing AAj. The point P on 




Fig. 104. 
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the circle in its new position will have the point p for its plan, the 
point p being determined by the construction shown. Other points on 
the circle may be treated in the same way, and all points such as p 
being joined by a fair curve the ellipse ApA^^j is determined. 

On 6&1 as diameter describe the circle aha^^. This circle will have 
its centre at C, the centre of the other circle. Now imagine the ellipse, 
which is horizontal, to revolve about &6i as an axis until its plane is 
inclined at the angle B to the horizonteJ and let it then be projected 
on to the horizontal plane containing hhi. The point p on the ellipse in 
its new position will have the point pi for its plan, and it is easy to 
show that the point p^ is on the circle aharj>i^ also that the points P, |>i, 
and C are in the same straight line. It will be seen that the circles 
ABAjBj and ahafii are the auxiliary circles of the ellipse AhA^^ 
and the theory of the construction given in Art. 44 is further ex- 
plained. 

It is easy to establish the following theorem in projection : — 
" The 'projection of the tangent to a curve at any point is the tangent to 
the projection of the curve at the projection of the pointy 

Referring again to Fig. 104, TP is a tangent to the circle ABAjBi 
at P, and when the circle is turned about AAj as an axis and pro- 
jected into the ellipse as already described, the point T which is on 
that axis is stationary and therefore Tp will evidently be the tangent 
to the ellipse at p. Let Tp produced meet BBj at <. Then when the 
ellipse is turned about BBj as an axis and projected into the circle 
aha^Y c^ already described, the point t which is on that axis is 
stationary and tp^ will evidently be the tangent to the circle oiba^hi 
at pi. 

Another theorem in projection which is easily proved is as follows : — 
The projections on a plane of two intersecting straight lines mil intersect 
at a point which is the projection of the point of intersection of the original 
lineSf and the point of intersection of the projections will divide the pro- 
jections into segments which are to one another as the corresponding segments 
of the original lines. 

This enables a simple demonstration to be given of the construction 
for drawing an ellipse having given a pair of conjugate di^imeters 
which has been described in Art. 47 and illustrated by Fig. 102. 

Referring to Fig. 105, PPi and QQ, are two diameters of a circle 
at right angles to one another. The circle is supposed to be lying on 
the horizontal plane. A square RSTU is shown circumscribing the 
circle, the points of contact being P, Qi, P„ and Q. The radius CP is 
divided into any number of equal pckrts, in this case three, at the 
points 1 and 2, and RP is divided into the same number of equal parts 
at the points V and 2', If the lines joining Q^ to the points 1 and 2 
be produced it is easy to show that they will intersect the lines joining 
Q to 1' and 2f respectively at points on the circle as shown. 

Now imagine the circle, with all the lines connected with it, to 
revolve about an axis MN in its plane into an inclined position, and 
let a projection of the whole be then made on the horizontal plane as 
shown. The square RSTU projects into the parallelogram rstu^ and 
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the cirde projects into an ellipse which touches the sides of the 
parallelogram at p, qi, p^y and q. Also ppi and qqi will evidently be 
conjugate diameters of the ellipse. Lastly, the lines through Qi and Q 
which intersect on the circle project into lines which intersect on the 




ellipse and divide cp and rp into three equal parts. Hence the con- 
sb-uction for drawing the ellipse having given two conjugate diameters. 

49. PropertieB characteristic of the Hyperbola. — It has 
already been pointed out that the hyperbola has two separate branches 
and that there is a conjugate hyperbola also having two separate 
branches. Also the transverse and conjugate axes of the hyperbola 
are the conjugate and transverse axes respectively of the conjugate 
hyperbola. 

Referring to Fig. 106, F and F^ are the foci and AA^ is the trans- 
verse axis of the hyperbola whose branches are Q and Q,. BBi is the 
conjugate axis and Q' and Q', are the branches of the conjugate hyper- 
bola. A construction has already been given (Art. 41, p. 38) for 
finding the conjugate axis, and the following construction will evidently 
give the same result. With centre C, the middle point of AA„ and 
radius CF describe a circle. Draw the tangent to the hyperbola at A 
to cut this circle at L and L|. Through C draw BCBi at right angles 
to AAi. Parallels to AAi through L and L, will cut BCBi at B and 
B, the extremities of the conjugate axis. The circle whose centre is 
C and radius GF cuts BBi produced at F and F^ the foci of the 
conjugate hyperbola. 
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The lines CL and OL, produced both ways are tbe atgmptolea of 
the hyperbola. It will be seen that the oBTiitptotee are the diagonal* 
of the rectangle formed bj the tangents at the vertices of the hyper- 
bola and its conjugate. The asymptotes are tangents to the hyperbola 
and its conjugate at an infinite distance from the centre C. 

The following properties should be specially noted : — 

(1) Perpendiculars from thefoet to Ike atyaiptoUt are langentt to oite 
or other of the auxiliary circlet. Kef erring to Fig, 106, FD is a perpen- 
dicular to the asymptote CL and FD is a tangfflit to the auxiliary 
circle described on AA, as diameter and D is the pioint of contact. 
F'D' is a perpendicular to CL and FD' is a tangent to the auxiliary 
circle described on BB, aa diameter and D' is the point of contact. 

(2) The auxiliary circlet infertecf the atymplolei at poinia on the 




direetricet. DX (Fig. 106) is a directrix of the hyperbola whose 
transverse axis is AA, and D'X' is a directrix of the conjugate 
hyperbola. 

(3) The portion ES, (Fig. i07) of a tangeiUlfingbetaeen the a$y7np- 
lotet i» bitecled at ihepoint of contact P, and ffff, m equal to the diameter 
ECE, Khieh is parallel to HH,. 

This suggests a method of drawing the tangent to the curve at a 
point F on it. Draw PUparallel to CL, to meet CL at M. Make 
MH equal to CM. Join HP and this will be the tangent required. 

(4) If from any point P on the curve (Fig. 107) PM and PN he 
drawn parallel to the aaymptote», meeting then at M and N respectively, 
then the product PM. PJV is eonatant. 

This last property may be used to construct an hyperbola when 
the asymptotes and a point on the curve are given as follows. Referring 
to Fig. 108, CL and CL, are the given asymptotes and F in a giveo 
point on the hyperbola. Draw PM and FN parallel to CL, and CL 
reepectively and produce FM and FN both ways. Through C draw a 
number of radial lines to cut PM at points 1, 2, 3, etc., and PN at 
points r, 2', 3', eto. Parallels to CL through the points 1, 3, 3, etc 
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vill mteraect parallels to CL, through 1', 
poiats on the hyperbola as shown. 



, 3', etc. reepectivolj at 




50- The Kectangnlar Hyperbola. — When the transverae and 
conjngiite axes of an hyperbola are equal the asymptotes are at right 
angles to one another, and the hyperbola is then said to be equilateral 
or reelattffular. 

In Fig. 109, OX and OY, at right angles to one another, are the 
asymptotee of a rectangular hyperbola and F is a point oo the curve. 
Other pointe on the curve are y. 
obtained by the constraction 
already given and illustrated by 
Kg. 108. PM and PN being 
parallel to OX and OY respec- 
tirely, it will be seen that for the 
rectu^nlar hyperbola (Pig. 109) 
PHON is a rectangle. 

If distances from OT parallel 
to OX represent to scale the 
volume e <^ a given weight of a 
gas, and if distancee from OX 
parallel to OT represent to scale the corresponding pressure p of the 
gaa, then if the gas is expanded or compressed and the pressure is 
inversely aa the volume, the product pv is constant and the coordinates 
oi pointa on a rectangular hyperbola will show the relation between 
the preasore and volume of the gas as it is expanded or compressed. 
The hyperbola is then the expanMon curve or the eompreuion cane for 

51. Centre of CnrTature of a ConiCj^The following con- 
stmction is applicable for firnliTig the centre of curvature of any oonio. 
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P (Fi|af. 110) is a point on the curve, F the focus, FQ the direction oi 
the axis, and PQ the normal to the curve at P. Draw GH at right 
angles to PG meeting PF or *PF produced at H. 
Draw HS at right angles to PH meeting PG pro- 
duced at S. S is the centre of curvature of the 
conic at P. 

In the case of the parabola the point H may be 
obtained by making FH, on PF produced, -equal 
toPF. 

The above construction fails when the point 
P is at A the viertex of the conic. It will be 
observed that as the point P approaches nearer 
and nearer to A, the points G, H, and S approach nearer and 
nearer to one another and in the limit they will coincide at a point on 
the axis. Now in the parabola FH is equal to PF ; hence the centre 
of curvature of the parabola at A^ its vertex, is on the axis at a 
distance from A equal to 2AF. 

In the ellipse and hyperbola PF : PFj : : FG : F,G, and when P 
coincides with A, this becomes AF : AFj : : FS : F,S, Hence the 
following construction for the centre of curvature at A. Draw F,D 
(Figs. Ill and 112) inclined to T^F. Make FiD equal to AF„ and 



Fig. 110. 





Fig. 111. 



Fig. 112. 



DE equal. to AF. Join EF, and draw DS parallel to EF meeting the 
axis at S. S is the point required. 

Another construction which gives the centre of curvature of a 
central conic at an extremity 
of the transverse axis, and at ^ 
the same time gives the centre 
of curvature at an extremity 
of the conjugate axis, is shown 
in Figs. 113 and 114. 

Referring to the ellipse 
(Fig. 113) CA is the semi- 
major axis and CB is the semi- 
minor axis. Complete the 
rectangle ACBL. Join AB. 
Draw LSS' at right angles to 
AB to cut AC at S and BC produced at S' ; then S and S' are the 
centres of curvature of the ellipse at A and B respectively. 




Pig. 118. 



Fig. 114. 
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The ellipse may be quickly drawn with sufSoient accuracy for 
many purposes by describing circular arcs through the extremities of 
the axes horn, the corresponding centres of curyature and then joining 
these arcs with fair curves to please the eye. 

Referring to the hyperbohi (Fig. 114) CA is the semi-transverse 
axis and CB is the semi-conjugate axis. Complete the rectangle 
ACBL. Join CL. Draw SLS' at right angles to CL to cut CA 
produced at S and CB produced at S'. S is the centre of curvature of 
the hyperbola at A, and S' is the centre of curvature of the conjugate 
hyperbola at B. Note that CL is an asymptote of the hyperbola. 

52. Evolnte of a Conic. — The evolute being the locus of the 
centre of curvature, if the construction of the preceding article be 
applied to a sufficient number of points on the conic, a fair curve 
drawn through the centres obtained will be the evolute of the conic. 
Fig. 115 shows the evolute of a parabola, and Fig. 116 shows the 




FiQ. 115. 



erolnte of an ellipse. In the parabola the evolute cuts the conic at 
two points and if the ordinate FN of one of them be drawn, then 
AN =8AF. In the ellipse when OB the semi- minor axis is equal to 
OF the points Sj and S, will coincide with Bi and B respectively. 
When OB is greater than OF, Si and S2 will lie within the ellipse as in 
Fig. 116, and when OB is less than OF the points Si and S2 will lie 
outside the ellipse. 

63. Pole and Polar.— If through a given point P (Figs. 117 and 
118) any straight line be drawn to cut a conic at Q and R, tangents to 
the conic at Q and R will intersect on a fixed straight line LM. Con- 
versely, the chord of contact of tangents to the conic from any point 
in LM will pass through P. 

The fixed line LM' is called the polar of the point P with respect to 
the conic, and the point P is called the pole of the line LM with respect 
to the conic. The point P may be within or without the conic. 

In the case of a central conic (Fig. 117) if C the centre be joined 
to P and produced, if necessary, to cut the conic at S, then LM is 
parallel to the, tangent to the conic at S. In the case of the parabola 
(Fig. 118) if PS be drawn parallel to the axis to meet the curve at S, 
then LM is parallel to the tangent to the parabola at S. 
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If CP or CP produced cuts the conic at S and LM at T, then 

CP X CT = CS2. 

If chords QR and EN of a conic (produced if necessary) intersect 
at P, then the chords QK and NR (produced if necessary) will intersect 
on LM the polar of P. Also the chords QN and KR (produced if 
necessary) will intersect on LM the polar of P. This suggests the 
simplest construction for finding the polar of a given point P. 




Fig. 117. 



Fig. 118. 



A more general way of stating the preceding property is as follows. 
If a quadrilateral QNRK be inscribed in a conic, the opposite sides and 
diagonals will (produced if necessary) intersect in three points such 
that each is the pole of the line joining the other two. 

Since the circle is a particular form of a conic it follows that aU 
that has been said about the pole and polar with respect to a conic will 
be true for the pole and polar with respect to a circle. The student 
should therefore compare this article witii Art. 27, p. 24. 



Exercises ni 

1. Draw an ellipse, a parabola, and an hyperbola as in Fig. 75, p. 81, having 
given, FX = 1*5 inches, eocentrioity of ellipse = J, and ecoentrioity of hyper- 
bola = |. 

2. Using the curves of the preceding exercise, work out on each, the fol- 
lowing : — 

(a) F is any point on the conic. PL is the tangent at P, L being on the 
directrix. G is the point where the normal at P cuts the axis, and F is the focus. 
PG and LF are ioined and produced to meet at p. Construct the locus of p. 

(&) PQ is & chord of the conic subtending an angle of say 60^ at the focus F. 
Determine the locus of the intersection of the tangents at P and Q, and also the 
envelope of the chord PQ. [It will be found that the curves required are oonios 
having the same focus and directrix as the given conic] 

8. Using the drawing of exercise 1, take a point T on the directrix XM and 
0*5 inch from X, and from T draw all the possible tangents to each of the three 
conies, by the method given in Art. 18, p. 12 ; then determine the points of con- 
tact by Art. 87, (2). 
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4. ConBtrnot Hgs. 76, 77, and 78, p. 33, as explained in Art. 86, to the follow- 
ing dimensions : — 

For Fig. 76, vertical angle of cone tmi = 50^ va = 2*5 inches, va^ = 1*25 
inches. 

For Fig. 77, vertical angle of cone tva = 60^, va = 1 inch, xx^ parallel to vt. 

For Fig. 78, vertical an^e of cone tvu = 80^, va = l inch, vo, = 0*76 inch. 

The eccentricity of the conic heing the ratio of AF to AX, construct each 
oonio separately on another part of the paper by the method of Art. 84 and 
Fig. 75. Make a tracing of each conic obtained in this way and test whether it 
agrees with the conic determined as a section of the cone. 

5. PTQ is a triangle, FT = 2*75 inches, TQ = 1*76 inches, and PQ = 2 mches. 
R is a pomt in FT 1 inch from P. BF is perpendicular to FT, and BF = 1*25 
inches. F and Q are on the same side of FT. 

PT is a tangent to a conic, P being the point of contact. F is the focus, and 
Q is another point on the curve. Find the directrix and draw the conic. [Art. 
37, m and (2).] 

6. PFNQ is a quadiilateral. The angles at F and N are right angles. PF 
= 1*3 inches, FN = NQ = 1'6 inches. P and Q are points on a conic of which F 
is the focus and FN the direction of the axis. Construct the conic. 

7. F is the focus and S is any fixed point on the axis of a conic. From S a 
perpendicular is drawn to the tangent at a point P on the curve meeting FP at Q. 
Show by actual drawing that the locus of Q is a circle. 

8. A focal chord of a parabola is 2*8 inches long and it is inclined at 30° to 
the directrix. The middle point of the chord is at a perpendicular distance of 
1*3 inches from the directrix. Draw the parabola. 

9. AP, a chord of a parabola, is 1*8 inches long and is inclined at 50^ to the 
axis. The point A being the vertex of the parabola, draw the cturv^e. 

10. TP, a tangent to a parabola from a point T on the axis, is inclined at 30° 
to the axis. P is the point of contact, and TP is 8 inches long. Draw as much 
of the parabola as lies between the vertex and a double ordinate whose distance 
from the vertex is 2*2 inches. 

11. Construct a triangle FPQ. FP = 1-6 mches, PQ = 3*4 inches, and QF 
= 2-6 inches. Draw a parabola whose focus is F and which passes through 
PandQ. 

12. Make a careful tracing of the parabola of the preceding exercise without 
any lines other than the carve ; then determine the axis, focus, and directrix of 
the curve by constructions on the tracing. 

18. Draw a line FS 1-8 inches long and a line SP making the angle FSP 45^. 
SP is a tangent to a parabola of which F is the focus and S a point on the 
directrix. 'Fmd the point of contact of the tangent and draw the parabola. 

14. PNP|, a double ordinate of a parabola, is 8*6 inches long. A being the 
vertex of the parabola, the area bounded by the curve PAP| and the double ordi- 
nate PNP, is 4*6 square inches. Draw the. curve PAPj. 

15. Construct a triangle BST ; BS = 1*7 inches, ST = TB = 2*6 inches. ST 
and S^, both produced, are tangents to a parabola and TB is parallel to their 
chord of contact. TB contains the focus. Draw the parabola. 

18. ABC is a triangle. AB = 2*2 inches, BC = 2-3 inches, and CA = 1*1 inches. 
D is a point in BC 0*9 inch from B. Draw the parabola which touches BC at D 
and AB and AC produced. 

17. The normal PG to a parabola at a point P on the curve is 1*9 inches long, 
the point 6 being on the axis. The parameter of the diameter through P is 4*8 
inches long. Construct the parabola. 

18. The major and minor axes of an ellipse are 4 inches and 8 inches long 
respectively. Construct the curve by the trammel method and find the foci . 

19. The major axis of an ellipse is 8*5 inches long and the distance between 
the foci is 2*5 inches. Draw the ellipse. 

do. ABC is a triangle. AB = 2*8 inches, BC = 11 inches, and CA = 2*2 
inches. Draw an ellipse whose foci are A and B and which passes through C. 
21. The minor axis of an ellipse is 2*2 inches long and the distance between 
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the foci is 2 inches. Draw the ellipse, and construct the locus of the middle 
points of all the chords through one focus. 

22. The major and minor axes of an ellipse are 8 inches and 2 inches long 
respectively. Draw a half of the ellipse which lies on one side of the major axis. 
Divide the curve into twelve parts whose chords are equal, and from the points of 
division draw normals to the ellipse, each normal to project 0*5 inch outside the 
elUpse. Lastly, draw a fair curve through the outer extremities of the normals. 

28. The distance hetween the foci of an ellipse is 2 inches. A tangent to the 
ellipse is inclined to the major axis at an angle of 80^ and cuts that axis produced 
at a point 2*5 inches from the centre of the ellipse. Draw the ellipse. 

24. SABT is a quadrilateraL The angles at A and B are right angles. SA = 
0*75 inch, AB = 8 inches, and BT t= 2*25 mches. The points S and T are on the 
same side of AB. ST is a tangent to an ellipse of which AB is the major axis. 
Construct the ellipse. 

25. Two conjugate diameters of an ellipse are 8 inches and 8*5 inches long, 
and the angle between them is GOP, Draw the ellipse by each of the three 
methods described in Art. 47, p. 42. 

26. GO is a straight link, 2 inches long, which revolves about a fixed axis 
at C. PON is another straight link, 4 inches long, jointed at its middle point O 
to the outer end of GO. N is constrained to move in a straight line which passes 
through 0. Draw the loci of the middle points of OP and ON and also the locus 
of P. 

27. Draw a quadrilateral FPOQ. FP = 8*2 inches, angle PFQ = 70°, angle 
FPO - 66^, FQ = 1*2 inches, and PO = 1*6 inches. Draw an ellipse touching 
OP at P and OQ at Q, and having F for one focus. 

28. The transverse axis of an hyperbola is 2 inches long and the distance 
between the foci is 2*7 inches. Draw the hyperbola. 

28. The transverse and conjugate axes of an hyperbola are 2*2 inches and 1*7 
inches long respectively. Draw the hyperbola and the conjugate hyperbola. 

80. The foci of an hyperbola are 2*8 inches apart. One point on the curve is 
2*9 inches from one focus and 1*1 inches from the other. Draw the hyperbola. 

81. The distance between the foci of an hyperbola is 2*9 inches. A tangent 
to the hyperbola is inclined to the transverse axis at 48° and cuts that axis at a 
point 0*6 inch from its centre. Draw the hyperbola. 

82. The transverse axis of an hyperbola is 2 inches long. A tangent to the 
hyperbola is inclined at 58° to the transverse axis and cuts that axis at a point 
0*8 inch from its centre. Draw the hyperbola. 

88. PMMiPi is a quadrilateral. MM| = 2*5 inches, the angles at M and M, 
are risht angles, PM = 0*9 inch, P,M| = 1*2 inches. P and P| are points on an 
hyperbola of which MM^ (produced both ways) is a directrix, and whose eccen- 
tricity is 4. Find the foci and draw the hyperbola. 

84. The asymptotes of an hyperbola are at right angles to one another and 
one point on the curve is 1 inch from each asymptote. Construct the two 
branches of the curve by the method illustrated by Fig. 108, p. 47. 

85. One cubic foot of air at a pressure of 100 lbs. per square inch expands 
until its volume is 10 cubic feet. The relation between the pressure p and volume 
V is given by the formula pv = 100. Construct 
the expansion curve. Pressure scale, 1 inch to 
20 lbs. per square inch; volume scale, 1 inch 
to 2 cubic feet. Draw the tangent and normal 
to the curve at the point where the volume is 
8 cubic feet. 

Se. AB and CD (Fig. 119) are two straight 
lines of imlimited length. AB revolves with 
uniform angular velocity about the centre P, 
and CD revolves with the same angular ve- 
locity, but in the opposite direction, about 
the centre Q. PQ = 2*5 inches. O is the 
middle point of PQ. X^OX and YOY, are two 
lines at right angles to one another, the angle POX being 80°. The initial positions 
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of AB and CD are parallel to X.OX. Show by actual drawing that the locus of the 
point of intersection of AB and CD is a rectangular hyperbola of which X^OX 
and YOY, are the asymptotes and P and Q points on the curve. 

87. Draw the complete evolute of an ellipse whose major and minor axes are 
4 inches and 2*75 inches long respectively. 

88. The focal distance of the vertex of a parabola is 0*8 inch. Draw that part 
of the evolute of the parabola which lies between the vertex and a double ordinate 
whose distance from the vertex is 5 inches. 

99, The uigle between the asymptotes of an hyperbola is OOP and the vertex 
is at a distance of 1 inch firom their intersection. Draw that part of the evolute 
of one branch of the hyperbola which lies between the vertex and a double ordi- 
nate whose distance from the vertex is 5 inches. 

40. Draw an ellipse, major axis 8 inches, minor axis 2 inches. Take a point 
P within the ellipse 0'8 inch from the centre C and lying on a line through C 
inclined at 80^ to the major axis. Through P draw a number of chords of the 
ellipse and at their extremities draw tangents to the ellipse. Find the point of 
intersection of each pair of tangents and see whether the points thus obtained 
are in one straight line. [By a pair of tangents is meant the tangents at the 
ends of a chord.] Repeat the construction for a point Q lying on CP produced. 
CQ = 2 inches. 



CHAPTER IV 

TRACING PAPEB PROBLEMS 

, 64. nee of Tracing Paper In Practical Oeometry. — Fre- 
quently draughtsmen have to make geometrical oonatructions on com- 
plicated drawings in order to determine some point, line, or figure, 
and in such casoa the fewer the construction lines the better. B^ 
using a piece of tracing paper in the manner explained in ■ uia chapter 
the desired result may be obtained very accurately in many cases 
without making any construction linee whatever on the drawing 
paper, and aome problems can be easily solved by this method which 
would be impossible by ordinary geometrical methods, or which would 
otherwise involve very complicated oonstmctions. 

65. To find the Length of a Oiven Conred Line. —Let 
ABCD {Fig. 120) be the given curved line. On a piece of tracing 
paper TP draw a straight line 1 1, 
Mark a point A on this line and 
place the tracing paper on the 
drawing paper so that this point 
coincides with one end A of the 
curved line to be measured. Put a 
needle point through the tracing 
paper and into the drawing paper 
at A. Now turn the tracing paper 
round until the line 1 1 cuts the 

curve at a point B not far from A. Fio. lao. 

Remove the needle point from A 

to B, taking care that the tracing paper does not change its position 
during the operation. Next turn the tracing paper round until the 
line on it takes up the position 2 2, cntting the curve at a point C not 
far from B. The needle point must then be moved to C and the 
operations continued until a point on the straight line coincides with 
the last pointon the curve. 'Hio last point obtained on the straight line 
must be marked distinctly. The distance between the first and last 
points marked on the straight line will be approximately equal to the 
length of the curved line. The approximation will be closer the 
shorter the steps AB, BC, etc. When the carve has a larger radius 
<rf curvature the steps such as AB and BC may be longer tiian when 
the radius of curvature is smaller. In Fig. 120 the steps, for the 
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sake ot clearness, are of greater length than would be adopted in 
pncdoe. 

The forgoing method ia equivalent to stepping off the length of 
the curve with the dividers, but the tracing paper method has the 
advantage that the lengths of the different steps may be made to suit 
the variations of curvature when the curve is not an arc of a circle. 

It is obvious that this method ma; also be used to mark off a 
portion of a given curved line which shall be of a given length. 

56. To draw an Involute of a Qiven Carved Line. — Let 
ABCD (Fig. 121) be the given curved line. On a piece of tracing 
paper TP draw a straight tine 1 1. 
Mark a pcnnt A on this line. This 
point will be called the tra(;fDg point. 
Place the tracing paper on the drawing 
paper so that the tracing point coincides 
with the point A on the curve from 
which the involute is to start. Put a 
needle point through the tracing paper 
and into the drawing paper at A. 
Now turn the tracing paper round until 
the straight line 1 1 cute the curve at 
a point B not far from A, Remove 
the needle point from A to B, taking 
care that tiie tracing paper does not Fio, J2l, 

change its position during the opera- 
tion. Next turn the tracing paper round until the straight line on 
it takes up the position 3 2, louchitifj the curve at B, and with a 
sharp round-pointed pencil make a mark on the drawing paper 
through the needle hole at the tracing point. If these operations be 
continued, a number of pointe are obtained and a fair curve drawn 
tiirough them will be an approicimation to the involute required. 
The approximation will be cloeer the shorter the steps AB, BC, etc. 

67. To draw a Straight Line to pass throng a Given 
Point and cut two Given Lines to that the Portion inter- 
cepted between them shall have a 
Given Length.— Let AB ond AC (Fig. 
123) be the given lines and D the given 
point. On a piece' of tracing paper TP 
draw a straight line £F, and mark two 
points H and K on this line such that 
EK ia equal to the given length. Move 
the tracing paper into a number of dif- 
fn«nt positions on the drawing paper, the 
point K being on the line AC and the 
line EF passing through D. A position Fio. 122. 

will quickly be reached in which the point 

H is also on the line AB. Now make a mark on the drawing paper 
at F ; a line joining this mark with D will be the line required. 

Instead of using tracing paper for this problem, the points H and 
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K may be marked on the straight edge of a strip of paper. This 
strip of paper may then be moved on the drawing paper nntit a poeition 
is found where H and K lie, one on A6 and the other on AC. An 
ordinary drawing scale may be used ia the same way. 

68. To draw the Path traced by one Angnlar Point of 
a aWen Triangle wliile tlie otlier Angaiar Points move, 
one on each of two Oiven 
Lines.— Let ABC (Fig. 123) be 
the given triangle. Let A be the 
tracing point, and let B move on 
the given line DE while C moves 
on the given line FH. Draw the 
triangle ABC on a piece of tracing 
paper TP. Make a email hole in 
the tracing paper at A with a 
needle. Place the tracing paper 

on the drawing paper so that li is Fig. 123. 

on DE and C on FH. With a 

sharp round-pointed pencil make a. mark on the drawing paper through 
the needle hole in the tracing paper at A. This will be one point in 
the path required. By moving the tracing paper into other positions 
other points may be obtained, and a fair curve KAL drawn through 
them will be the required path. 

59. To draw an Arc of a Circle through Three Given 
Points without using the Centre of the Circle.— Let A, B. 
and C (Fig. 124) be the given 
points. Place a piece of 
tracing paper TF on the draw- 
ing paper, and draw on the 
former two straight lines AD 
and AE passing through B 
and C respectively. Make a ju ,ai 

small hole in the tracing paper 

at A with a needle. >Iove the tracing paper round into different 
positions so that the lines AD and AE always pass through B and C 
respectively. For each position of the tracing paper make a mark on 
the drawing paper with a sharp round-pointed pencil through the hole 
at A. A fair curve drawn through tie points obtained in this way 
will be the arc required. This construction is based on the fact that 
all angles in the same segment of a circle are of the some magnitude. 
Another form of this problem is — To describe on a given line BC a 
segment of a circle which shall contain an angle equal to a given angle 
BAC. 

60. To draw any Roulette.— Let AHB (Fig. 125) be the 
directing line or base, and let CDE be the rolling curve. (In Fig. 12.^ 
the base is a straight line, but it may be any curved line ; and the 
rolling curve is a circle, but it may also be any curved line.) . The base 
is drawn on the drawing paper and the rolling curve is drawn cm a 
piece of tracing paper. The tracing point F is also marked on the 
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tracing paper b^ two lines at right luigles, and by a small needle hole. 

Place the tracing paper on the 

drawing paper bo that the 

roUing curve CDE touchee 

Uie base, ea; at 0. Moke a 

mark on the drawing paper 

through the needle hole in the 

tracing paper at P. Place a 

needle through the tracing 

pi^ier and into the drawing 

ptqier at C. Turn the tracing 

paper ronnd about the needle 

at C nntil the rolling curve ^la. 136. 

cuts the base at a near point F. 

Transfer the needle from C to F and turn the tracing paper until the 

rolling curve touches the base at F. The tracing point will now have 

moved from P to F,. Alark the drawing paper at F,. Again turn 

the tracing paper until the rolling curve cuts the base at another 

near point H, Transfer the needle from F to H and turn the tracing 

paper until the rolling curve touches the base at H. The tracing 

point will now have moved to P^. Mark the drawing paper at Pg, and 

continue the process, obtainiug the points F,, P^, etc. A fair curve 

drawn through the points F, P, , P,, P„ etc., will be the roulette 

required. In Fig, 125 the roulette is a trochoid. 

61. To inscribe in a Oiven Figare a Figure similar to 
another Given Figare.— Let ABCD (Fig. 126) be the given figure 
in which it is required to inscribe 
a figure similar to a second given 
figure EFHK. Draw the figare 
EFHK on a piece of tracing 
paper. Take a point on the 
tracing paper aa a pole (prefer- 
ably one angular point of the 
figure EFHK, say E) and join 
this point to each of the angular 
points of the figure on the tracing 
paper. Graduate these lines, the 
divisions being proportional to 
the distances of the pole from ^ 

the angular points of the figure. Fia. 136. 

In the exwnple illustrated EF, 

EH, and EK are each divided into two equal parts, and the gradua- 
tions are extended on these lines produced. Place the tracing paper 
on tJie di-awing paper and move the former about until the sides of the 
figure ABCD on the drawing paper cut the linee through the pole 
on the tracing paper at oorre^Kmding points L, M, and N ; then 
prick the drawing paper through the tracing paper at these corre- 
■pcHuliag points and t^e positions of the angular points of the figure 
required are obtained. 
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It maj happen that the correapondiiig points mentioned are not 
at points of graduation on the lines through the pole. In that case 
the graduatioiifl must be made finer in the neighbourhoods where they 
appear to be required. If the corresponding points required are still 
not at points of graduation, it may be possible, without farther sub- 
divisioD, to judge by the eye whether the points where the polar 
lines cut the udee of the first givea figure are correspoDding 
points. 

62. Drawing Symmetrical CorreB. — When a curve is sym- 
metrical about an axis only the part on one aide of that axis need be 
constructed, the part on the other side may be quickly and accurately 
drawn by means of a piece of tracing paper as follows, 

Beferring to Fig. 137, at (a) is shown one half of a curve which ia 
symmetrical about the axis YY. A piece of tracing paper TF is 
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placed over this figure and the curve and the axis YY are traced in 
pencil. The tracing paper is then turned over and placed as shown at 
(6) and the curve on the tracing paper is traced with the pencil. It 
will then be found that the second half of the curve has appeared on 
the drawing paper in pencil, the lead for this curve havii^ come 
from the lead which was put on the tracing paper when it was in the 
position (a). After removing the tracing paper the curve traced 
should be lined in to make it more distiuct. 

When a ourve is symmetrical about two axes at right angles to one 
another only one quarter of the curve need be constructed, the other 
three quarters may be drawn, one quarter at a time, by means of a 
piece of tracing paper as just described. 

Fig. 128 shows the method applied to an ellipse. At (1) is shown 
one quarter of the ellipse constructed, sny, by the trammel method. A 
piece of tracing paper TP ia placed over this and on it are traced the 
■emi-axes and the curve lying between them. Turning the tracing 
paper over and placing it as shown at (3) the second quarter of the 
curve is transferred to the drawing paper, the lead ooming from lbs 
first tracing. Turning the tracing paper over again and placing it aa 
shown at (3) the third quarter of the curve is transferred to the draw- 
ing paper, the lead coming from the second tracing. Turning tha 
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tracing paper over onoe more and placing it as shown at (4) the last 
quarter of the curve is- obtained. 



Exercises IV 

The following exercises are intended to be worked out by the tracing 

papermethod 

1. Find the circumference of a circle 8 inches in diameter, and compare the 
result with that got hy calculation. 

2. The sides of a figure ABO are arcs of circles. Radius of AB = 1} inches, 
radios ef BG = 2 inches, radius of GA = 2J inches. The arcs touch one another 
in pairs at A, B, and G. Find the perimeter of the figure ABG. 

d. Draw the involute of a circle 2 inches in diameter. Also draw a tangent 
to the circle to meet the involute, the length of this tangent between the involute 
and the point of contact with the circle to be 5 inches. Find also the length of 
the involute between the starting point and the point where the forementioned 
tangent meets it. 

4. Draw an ellipse, major axis 2 inches, minor axis 1} inches, and draw that 
involute of the ellipse which starts from one extremity of the major axis. Find 
the circumference of the ellipse. 

5. ABG is an equilateral triangle of 8 inches side. D is a point in AB 1 inch 
from A. Draw through D a straight line to cut the side AG at E, and the side 
CB produced at F, such that "EF = ^ inches. 

8. Draw an ellipse, major axis 8 inches, minor axis 2 inches. Take a point P, 
2 inches from one extremity of the minor axis, and 1} inches from one extremity 
of the major axis. Through P draw a straight line to cut the ellipse in two points 
which shall be 2 inches apart. 

7. X'OX and Y'OY are two straight lines intersecting at O. Angle XOY = 
60^. A straight line AB, 8 inches long moves with the end A on X'OX, and the 
end B on Y'OY. Draw the complete curve traced by a point P in AB which is 1} 
inches from A. Draw also the curve traced by the middle point of AB. 

8l ABG is an equilateral triangle of 8 inches side. The triangle moves with 
the point A on tiie circumference of a circle 2^ inches in diameter, and the point 
B moves on a diameter of that circle produced. Draw the path traced by the 
point G. Draw also the path traced by the middle point of AB. 

9. On a straight line 8 inches long describe a segment of a circle containing 
an angle of ISXP, without using the centre of the circle. 

10. O is the centre and OP a radius of a circle 2 inches in diameter. Q is a 

g>int in OP f inch from O, and B is a point in OP produced, and 1^ inches from 
. Draw the cycloid described by P, iJso the trochoids described by Q and B, as 
the circle rolls on a straight line. Draw as much of each curve as is obtained by 
a little more than one revolution of the circle. 

11. Taking the same rolling circle and the same points Q and B as in the pre- 
ceding exercise, draw the e^picydoid described by P, and the epitrochoids 
described by Q and B as the circle rolls on the outside of a base circle 3 inches in 
diameter; draw also the hypocycloid described by P, and the hypotrochoids 
described by Q and B as the circle rolls on the inside of the same base circle. 
Draw as much of each curve as is obtained by a little more than one revolution 
of the rolling circle. 

12. Draw the roulette described b^ one extremity of the major axis of an 
eUipse (noajor axis, 2} inches, minor axis, If inches) which rolls on the outside of 
another ellipse (major axis, 8 inches, minor axis, 2 inches). The roulette to start 
from one extremity of the minor axis of the fixed ellipse. Draw also, on the 
same figure, the roulette described by one extremity of the minor axis of the roll- 
ing ellipse while the first roulette is being described. 

18. AB is a straight line 8 inches long. BG is an arc of a circle whose centre 
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is in AB and 2} inches from B, and whose ohord is 4 inches long. AG is an arc 
of a circle of 8 inches radius whose centre is on that side of AG which is remote 
from B. Draw the largest possible equilateral triangle which has its angular 
points, one on each of the sides of the figure ABG. 

14. A6GD is a quadrilateral. AB = 2) inches, BG = If inches, GD = 1} 
inches, DA = 2 inches, and AG = 2f inches. In this quadrilateral inscribe a 
square. 



CHAPTER V 



APPROXIMATE SOLUTIONS TO SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 



63. Rectification of Circular Arcs. — The ratio of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter cannot be expressed exactly, in 
other words the two are incommensurable. The symbol v is always 
used to denote the ratio of the circumference to the diameter and its 
approximate value is 3*1416 or nearly 3}. 

The best geometrical constructions hitherto given for finding 
approximately the length of a circular arc, or for marking off an arc 
of given length, are those due to Rankine,^ and are as follows : — 

(a) To draw a straight line approximately equal to a given circular 
arc AB (Fig. 129). Join BA and produce it to D making AD 





Fm. 180. 

= AAB. With centre D and radius DB describe the arc BC cutting 
at C the tangent AC to the arc at A. AC is the straight line 
required. 

The error varies as the fourth power of the angle AOB, where O 
is the centre of the circle of which AB is an arc. When the angle 
AOB is SC, AC is less than the arc AB by about ^^f^ of the length 
of the arc. 

(6) To mark off on a given circle an arc AB approximately equal to 
a given length (Fig. 130). Draw a tangent AC to the circle at A, 
and make AC equal to the given length. Make AD = JAC. With 
centre D and radius DO describe the arc CB to cut the circle at B. 
AB is the arc required. 

' A Manual of Machinery and Millxoorh, 
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The error in {b) as a fraction of the given length is the same as in 
(a), and follows the same law. 

If in Fig. 129- the angle AOB is greater than one right angle and 
less than two right angles the length of one half of the arc AB should 
be determined by the construction and the result doubled. If the 
angle AOB is greater than two right angles the length of one quarter 
of the arc AB should be determined by the construction and the result 
quadrupled. 

If in Fig. 130, AC is greater than one and a half times the radius 
OA the arc equal to one half of AC should be determined by the 
construction and this arc should then be doubled. If AC is greater 
than three times OA the arc equal to one quarter of AC should be 
determined by the construction and this arc should then be quadrupled. 

The construction in (5) follows easily from that in (a), for if the 
construction in Fig. 129 be performed and CD be joined (Fig. 131), 
and the angle CDB be bisected by DE meeting AC at E, a circle with 





Fig. 181. 



Fig. 132. 



centre E and radius EC will pass through B. Since CD = DB = 3AD, 
and since DE bisects the angle CDB, it follows (Euclid VI, 3) that 
CE = 3AE or AE = ^AC. 

The following slignt modification of Rankine's first construction 
(a) gives a more approximate result, and is to be preferred, especially 
when the angle AOB is greater than 60^. Instead of making AD 
equal to half the chord AB make it equal to the chord AF of half the 
arc AB (Fig. 132) and proceed as before. 

For the case where the angle AOB is 90^ the error in Rankine's 
construction is about 1 in 170 while in the modified construction the 
error is only about 1 in 2300. 

64. To draw a Straight Line whose Length shall be 
approximately equal to the Circumference of a Given Circle. 

— Draw a straight line whose length shall be approximately equal to 
a quarter of the circumference by the modification of Rankine's con- 
struction explained in the preceding article ; a line four times this in 
length will be the line required. 

The following construction given by the late Mr. T. H. Eagles^ 

* Constructive Geometry of. Plane Curves^ p. 267. 
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gives a very close approximatioD. O (Fig. 133) is the centre and 
AOB a diameter of the given circle. Draw the tangent AC and 
make AC equal to three times AB. Draw a radius CD making the 
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angle BOD = 30"". Draw DE at right angles to AB meeting the 
latter at E. Join EC. The length of EC is very nearly equal to 
the circumference of the circle. EC is a little longer than the true 
circumference, the error being about 1 in 21,700. 

66. To draw a Strai^t Line whose Length shall repre- 
sent approximately the Value of v. — The circumference of a 
circle of radius r is 2irr, and therefore a quarter of the circumference is 

-^. If r = 2, then a qaarter of the circumference is equal to ir. 

Hence if a quarter of a circle be drawn with radius =r 2, the length 

of the arc will be equal to 7, and this length may be determined by 

one of the constructions of Art. 63. Instead of taking a quarter of 

a circle with a radius = 2, a sector whose angle \& 60° and nuiius = 3 

inay be used, or generally a sector whose angle is n°, and radius 

180 
s= - may be taken, and the length of its arc will be equal to ?r. 
fi 

The circumference of a circle whose radius is 0*5 is equal to tt and 

tr may therefore be found by the construction given in the latter part 

of Art. 64, by making r equal to 0*5. 

66. To find the Side of a Square whose Area shall be 
approximately equal to that of a Given Circle. — Solving this 
problem is known as " squaring the circle." O is the centre and AB 
a diameter of the given circle. 

F\ni Method (Fig. 134). Draw AC at right angles to AB and 




Fig. 134. 
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equal to AO. Draw BC cutting the circle at D. Join BD. BD is 
the line required. The error in this construction is that BD is too 
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long by an amount equal to 0'0164r, where r is the radius of the 
circle. 

Second Method (Fig. 1 35). Produce AB to E, and make BE equal 
to three times BO. With centre A and radius AO describe the arc 
OC. With centre E and radius EA describe the arc AC to cut the 
former arc at C. Draw CE cutting the circle at D. Join BD. BD 
is the line required. The error in this construction is that BD is too 
short by an amount equal to O'OOOTr, where r is the radius of the 
circle. 

67. To draw a Straight Line whose Length shall repre- 
sent approximately the Value of the Square Root of ir. — 
The area of a circle whose radius is r is m^, and if « is the side of a 
square whose area is equal to that of the circle, then t^ ^irt^f or 
8 = r/^ir. If r = 1, then 8 = ^tTj and this may be found by one of 
the constructions in the preceding article. 

68. To find the Side of a Square whose Area shall be 
approximately equal to that of a Given Ellipse.— If a and b 
are the semi-axes of an ellipse its area is irdb^ If r is the radius of a 
circle equal in area to the ellipse, then irr* = irah, or r^ = a6, and r is 
a mean proportional between a and h and may be found as in Art. 
12, p. 11. The side of a square whose area is approximately equal 
to that of the circle may then be found by the construction of 
Art. 66. 

69. To inscribe in a Given Circle a Regular Polygon 
having a Given Number of Sides. — AB (Fig. 136) is a diameter 
and O the centre of the given circle. With 
centre A and radius AB describe the arc 
BC, With centre B and radius BA de- 
scribe the arc AC cutting the former arc 
at C. Divide the diameter AB into as 
many equal parts as there are sides in the 
polygon. D is the second point of division 
frotn A. Draw CD and produce it to cut 
the circle at E. The chord AE is one 
side of the polygon, and the others are 
obtained by stepping the chord AE round 
the circle. 

The &bove construction is exact for an 
equilateral triangle, a square, and a hexagon. 
For a pentagon the central angle AOE is Fio. 136. 

too small, and when the chord AE is stepped 

round from A five times, the last point will fall short of A by an 
amount which subtends at an angle of nearly a quarter of a degree. 
For a heptagon the central angle AOE is too large, and when the 
chord AE is stepped round from A seven times, the last point will 
be beyond A by an amount which subtends at an angle of a little 
more than five-eighths of a degree. 
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Ezercises V 

1. Draw an arc of a drole of 2 inches radius sabtending an angle of 60^ at 
the centre of the circle ; then draw by Bankine's construction, a straight line 
equal in length to the arc. 

5. From the circumference of a circle of 2 inches radius cut off, by means of 
Rankine's construction, an arc equal in length to the radius. 

8. Find, by construction, and by calculation, the circular measure of an 
angle of 4CP. 

4. Construct an angle whose circular measure is 1*2. 

ft. Find, by oonstruction, and by calculation, the circumference of a circle 
whose diameter is 2*75 inches. 

6. Find, by oonstruction, and by calculation, the diameter of a circle whose 
circmnference is 6 inches. 

7. Find, in the simplest possible way, the diameter of a circle whose circum- 
fernioe is equal to thei sum of- the circumferences of two circles one of which is 
1*75 inches, and the other 1*25 inches in diameter. 

5. Draw a square whose area shall be equal to that of a circle whose radius 
is 1'6 inches. 

9. Draw a circle having an area equal to that of a square of 2*25 inches 
side. 

10. Gonstmot a square hayincr an area equal to that of an ellipse whose major 
and minor axes are 3*5 inches ana 2*5 inches respectiyely. 

11« In a circle of 2 inches radius inscribe a regular heptagon. 
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ROULETTES AND GLISSETTES 



70. Roulettes. — When one curve rolls without sliding on another 
curve, any point connected with the first curve describes on the plane 
of the second a curve called a roulette. The curve which rolls is called 
the rolling curve or generating curre, and the curve on which it rolls is 
called the directing curve or hcise. The directing curve is generally 
assumed to be fixed, and is sometimes called the fixed curve, . 

When the rolling and directing curves are circles the roulette 
becomes a cycloidal curve, 

71. General Construction for Drawing a Roulette. — The 
best practical method of drawing any roulette is the tracing paper or 
transparent templet method which is described in Art. 60, p. 56. 

The following is a general construction which may be used for 
drawing any roulette. ABCD (Fig. 137) \b the base, Ahod is the rolling 
curve, and F is the tracing point. Take 
a number of points &, c, (2, etc. on the 
rolling curve and determine points 
B, C, D, etc. on the base such that the 
arcs AB, BC, CD, etc. are equal to 
the arcs A6, 6c, cd^ etc. respectively. 
If the points are sufficiently near to 
one another the arcs may be assumed 
equal to their chords. Draw tangents 
to the base at B, 0, D, etc. and tan- 
gents to the roUiog curve at 6, c, dy 
etc. From P draw Pm perpendicular 
to the tangent at h. On the tangent 
at B make BM = hm, and draw MP, 
perpendicular to BM and equal to Pm. 
P, will be the position of P when the 
rolling curve touches the base at B, 
and will therefore be a point in the roulette described by P. In like 
manner other points may be determined. 

72. General Construction for the Centre of Curvature 
of a Roulette. — ^Three cases are illustrated in Figs. 138, 139, and 
140. The description which follows applies to each. 

0| is the centre of curvature of the base line AQB at Q. (If AQB 
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u AD Arc of a circle then O^ is the centre of the circle, and if AQB is 
k atraight line (Fig. 140), tlien 0, ia at an infinite distance from Q in 
B straight line through Q at right angles to AQB.) 




Fio. 138. Fia. 13S. FiO. IM. 

O, is the centre of carvatnre of the rolling curve CQD at Q. (11 
CQD ia an arc of a circle, then O, is the centre of the circle.) 

F is the poration of 'the tracing point when the rolling curve is in 
the position shown. 

Join PQ. Draw QR at right angles t« PQ t« meet PO, or PO, 
prodnoed at R. Join RO, and prodace it if necessary to meet 
PQ or FQ produced at 8. S ie the centre of curvature of the roulette 
at P. 

When F, 0|, and Q are in a straight line the above construction 

fails. In this case, SQ = ^r^ '^^ — -'^ , the pins sign heing 

QOi X PO, + QO. X FQ »- s » 

taken when O, and 0| are on opposite sides of Q, and the minus 
sign being taken when 0, and 0, are on the same side of Q. FQ 
= PO, ± QO, 

If AB ia a straight line then QO, is infinite and 

^ P0,_ 

OO, X PO 
HPO. = QO.«>«,SQ=g!^. 

73. The Cycloid. — The cycloid is the curve described by a point 
on the circomference of a circle which rolls on a straight line, the 
circle and straight line remaining in the same plane. The ordinary 
geometrical constmction for drawing the cycloid is shown in Fig. 1 41. 
MoV is the straight line upon which the circle Tbo'q rolls and P is the 
point which describes the cycloid. Vbo'q is the rolling circle in its 
middle position, the diameter FOo' being at right angles to mo'e'. 
Uake oV equal to half the circumference of the rolling circle. Divide 
o'e' intoa number of equal parts at a', b', d, etc (preferably six, but fcff 
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the sake of a clearer iSgure oV in Fig. 141 has been divided into ^ve 
equal parts). Divide the semicircle Fbo' into the same number of 
equal parts at a, 6, c, etc. Through O draw OE parallel to o'e\ From 
a', h\ c\ etc. draw perpendiculars to o'e' to meet OE at A', B', C, etc. 
With centres A', B', C, etc. describe arcs of circles touching o'e, 
and through a^ 6, c, etc. draw parallels to o'e' to cut these arcs at 
A, B, C, etc. as shown. The points A, B, C, etc. are points on the 
half of the cycloid traced by the point P as the circle P6o' makes half 
a revolution to the right. Points on the other half of the cycloid 
may be obtained in a similar manner, or, since the curve is sym- 
metrical about Po' the part to the left of Fo' may be copied from the 
part to the right. 

If from a point q on the circle Tln/q a line be drawn parallel to 
the base line mo' to meet the cycloid at Q then QR parallel to qo' is 
the normal and QT parallel to ^P is the tangent to the cycloid at Q. 




Pia. 141. 



Again, if FT be drawn parallel to mo' to meet at T the tangent to the 
cycloid at Q, the length of the arc PQ of the cycloid will be twice the 
length of the tangent QT or twice the length of the chord ^P. 
Hence the total length of the cycloid is four times the diameter of the 
rolling circle. 

If QK be produced to S and RS is made equal to QB then S is the 
centre of curvature of the cycloid at Q. The locus of S ia the evolute 
of the cycloid. If the rolling circle be drawn below the base line 
mo' and touching that line at E it is obvious that this circle will pass 
through S. Also if the rolling circle be drawn above the base line and 
touching it at K this circle will pass through Q and since the chord 
RS is equal to the chord QR the arc RS must be equal to the arc QR. 
But the arc QR is equal to mR, and mo is equal to half the circum- 
ference of the rolling circle, therefore if RU is a diameter of the 
circle RSU, the arc S [J is equal to Ro'. Hence if a line UL be drawn 
parallel to mo' and the circle RSU be made to roll on this line the 
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point S will describe a cycloid equ&l to the original cycloid. The 
erolute of a cycloid b therefore an equal cjrcloid, 

74. The Trochoid. — When a circle rolla on a straight lino and 
remtuns in the same plane, a point in the plane of the circle, con- 
nected to the circle but not on its circumference, deecribes a trochoid. 
If the describing point is outside the rolling circle the trochoid is 
called a tnperior trochoid. If the describing point is inside the rolling 
circle the trochoid is called an inferior trochoid. A superior trochoid 
is also called a curlale cycloid and an inferior trochoid is also called a 
prolate cgdoid. 

The geometrical construction fur finding points on a trochoid is 
similar to that already given for the cycloid and is shown in Fig. 142. 
ao'm' is the base line. P ia the position of the describing point when it 
it farthest from the base line and O is the corresponding position of 



the centra of the rolling circle, o'm' is made equal to half the circum- 
ference of the rolling circle. The points a', b', d, etc. and A', B', C, etc. 
are determined as for the cycloid. 

With centre and radius OP describe a circle, and divide the half 
of this circle which is to the right of OP into as many equal parts as 
on' ia divided into. Thisdeterminee thepointsa, &,c,etc. Through <i,b,c, 
etc.drawpara1lelstothebaselineandwithcentre8A',B',C, etc. and radius 
equal to OP describe arcs of circles to cut these parallels at A, B, G, 
etc. as ahowD. A, B, C, etc. are points on the half of the trochoid 
described by the point F as the rolliug circle makes half a revolution 
to the right. Points on the other half of the trochoid may be obtained 
in a similar manner, or, since the curve is symmetrica] about OP, the 
part to the left of OP may be cc^ied from the part to the right. 

If from a point q on the circle qVh a line be drawn parallel to the 
baae line to meet the trochoid at Q, then QR parallel to qo' is the 
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normal and QT perpendicular to QR is the tangent to the trochoid 
at Q. 

Draw RY perpendicular to the base line to meet the parallel 
through to the base line at Y. Y is the position of the centre of 
the rolling circle when the describing point is at Q. 

To find S the centre of curvature of the trochoid at Q, draw 
RN perpendicular to QR to meet QV produced at N and draw 
NS perpendicular to the base line to meet QR produced at S. 

The evolute of the trochoid is the locus of the centre of curvature 
S. The evolute of the superior trochoid is shown in Fig. 142. The 
evolute of the inferior trochoid is partly on one side and partly on the 
other side of the curve, and the normals which have the least inclina- 
tion to the base line are asymptotes of the evolute. 

76. The Epicycloid. — When a circle rolls on the outside of a 
fixed circle, the two circles being in the same plane, a point on the 
circumference of the rolling circle describes an epicycloid. 

The ordinary geometrical construction for finding points on an 
epicycloid is shown in Fig. 143. P is the position of the tracing point 
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when it is furthest from the fixed or base circle, is the corresponding 
position of the centre of the rolling circle and o' is the corresponding 
point of contact of the rolling and base circles. Oj is the centre of the 
base circle. Make the arc o'm equal to half the circumference of the 
rolling circle. Join Oimand produce it to meet at M the circle through 
concentric with the base circle. Divide the arc CM into a number 
of equal parts (preferably six or eight) at A', B', C, etc. and divide the 
semicircle Pco' into the same number of equal parts at a, 6, c, etc. 
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With centre Oj, describe arcs of circles through a, 5, c, etc. and with 
centres A', B', C, etc. and radius equal to OP describe arcs of circles 
to cut the former arcs at A, B, C, etc. as shown. A, B, C, etc. are 
points on the half of the epicycloid described by P as the rolling circle 
rolls from d to m. Points on the other half of the epicycloid may be 
obtained in a similar manner, or, since the curve is symmetrical about 
OiP, the part to the left of OiP may be copied from the part to the 
right. 

The centre of curvature of the epicycloid at any point Q is found as 
follows. Draw the rolling circle in the position which it occupies 
when the tracing point is at Q as shown. Y is the centre of the 
rolling circle in this position and K is its point of contact with the 
base circle. Join QV and produce it to meet the rolling circle again at 
N. Join OiN. Join QK and produce it to meet O^N at S. QR is the 
normal and S is the centre of curvature of the epicycloid at Q. 
QT at right angles to QR is the tangent to the epicycloid at Q. 

The locus of S is the evolute of the epicycloid. 

Join 0,R and draw SU perpendicular to QS to meet OjR at U. On 
UR as diameter describe the circle RSU, and with centre 0| and 
radius OiU describe another circle. If the circle RSU be made to roll 
on the outside of the circle whose centre is Oi and radius OjCT, the 
point 8 will describe an epicycloid which will coincide with the 
evolute of the original epicycloid. This epicycloid which is the evolute 
of the original epicycloid is similar to it. Two epicycloids are similar 
when the ratio of the radii of their rolling circles to one another is the 
same as the ratio of the radii of their base circles. 

It may be pointed out here that a given epicycloid on a given 
base circle may be described by a point on the circumference of either 
erf two different rolling circles. Referring to Fig. 144, APB is an 
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Fig. 145. 



epicycloid on the base circle LMN. This epicycloid may be described 
by a point on the circumference of the rolling circle PQN or by a 
point on the circumference of the rolling circle OPD. The three 
circles are such that the diameter of the base circle is equal to the 
difference between the diameters of the two rolling circles. It will 
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be observed that while both rolling circles roll on the outside of the 
base circle the base circle is inside the larger rolling circle. 

An interesting case of the epicycloid is that in which the rolling 
circle is equal to the base circle. This is shown in Fig. 145, where 
OLN is the base circle and OQP the epicycloid. PMN is the position 
of the rolling circle when the tracing point P is furthest from the base 
circle. The two ends of the epicycloid meet at forming a cusp at 
that point. 

If a straight line OLQ be drawn cutting the base circle at L and 
the epicycloid at Q then it is not difficult to prove that LQ is equal to 
ON the diameter of the base circle. This property suggests a simple 
method of finding points on this particular form of epicycloid. This 
form of the epicycloid is known as the cardioid. If the angle which 
OQ makes with P be denoted by tf then 0Q= Q L + LO = QL -f- ON cos ^ 
or r = d (1 4- <i03 $) where r = OQ and d is the diameter of the circle 
OLN. This is the polar equation to the cardioid. 

The normal to the curve at Q may be found by the construction 
already given or more simply as follows. Through N draw NR, 
parallel to OQ to meet the circle again at R,. QR^ is the required normal. 
The tangent QT at Q is of course perpendicular to QRi. 

76. The Epitrochoid. — When a circle rolls on the outside of a 
fixed circle, the two circles being in the same plane, a point in the 
plane of the rolling circle, connected to it but not on its circumference 
describes an epitrochoid. The epitrochoid is called a superior epitrochoid 
or an inferior epitrochoid according as the describing point is outside or 
inside the rolling circle. 




Fig. 146. 
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The geometrical construction for finding points on an epitrochoid 
is shown in Fig. 146. The construction is so like that already used 
for the cycloid, the trochoid, and the epicycloid that no detailed 
description of it need he given here. 

The centre of curvature of the epitrochoid at any point Q is 
found as follows. Draw the rolling circle in the position which it 
occupies when the tracing point is at Q as shown. V is the centre of 
the rolling circle in this position and R is its point of contact with the 
hase circle. Join QV and produce it. Join QR and produce it. 
Draw RN at right angles to QR to meet QV produced at N. Join 
0,N cutting QR produced at S. QR is the normal and S is the centre 
of curvature of the epitrochoid at Q. 

77. The H3rpocycloid. — When a circle rolls on the inside of a 
fixed circle, the two circles being in the same plane, a point on the cir- 
cumference of the rolling circle describes a hypocycloid. 

The geometrical construction for finding points on a hypocycloid is 
shown in Fig. 147. After what has been done in preceding articles 
no detailed description of this construction is necessary. 




Fio. 147. 
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The construction for finding S, the centre of curvature of the 
hypocycloid at any point Q, is the same as that already given for the 
epicycloid except that S is on 0,N produced instead of on OiN. 

Join O^R and draw SU perpendicular to QS to meet OiR produced 
at U. On XJR as diameter describe the circle RSU, and with centre 
Oi and radius OiU describe another circle. If the circle RSU be made 
to roll on the inside of the circle whose centre is Oj and radius OiU, 
the point S will describe a hypocycloid. This hypocycloid which is the 
evolute of the original hypocycloid is similar to it. 

A given hypocycloid on a given base circle may be described by a 
point on the circumference of either of two different rolling circles. 
Referring to Fig. 148, ACBD 
is a base circle of which COD 
is a diameter. The hypo- 
cycloid APB may be described 
by a point on the circumference 
of the circle CP or by a point 
on the circumference of the 
circle DP. The three circles 
are such that the diameter of 
the base circle is equal to the 
sum of the diameters of the 
two rolling circles. 

Fig. 148 also shows the 
variation in the form and size 
of the hypocycloid as the 
diameter of the rolling circle 
is altered. 

A very important case of 
the hypocycloid is that in 

which the diameter of the rolling circle is equal to the radius of the 
base circle. In this case the hypocycloid becomes a straight line EOF 
(Fig. 1 48) which is a diameter of the base circle. 

78. The Hypotrochoid. — When a circle rolls on the inside of a 
fixed circle, the two circles being in the same plane, a point in the 
plane of the rolling circle, connected to it but not on its circum- 
ference describes a hypotrochoid. The hypotrochoid is called a mperior 
hypotrochoid or an inferior hypotrochoid according as the describing 
point is outside or inside the rolling circle. 

The geometrical construction for finding points on a hypotrochoid 
is shown in Fig. 149. 

The construction for finding the centre of curvature at any point 
is similar to that for the epitrochoid. The point S corresponding to 
the point Q on the inferior hypotrochoid (Fig. 149) &lls outside the 
lower limit of the figure. 

A special and important case of the hypotrochoid is that in which 
the diameter of the rolling circle is equal to the radius of the base 
circle. In this case the. hypotrochoid is an ellipse. Referring to Fig. 
150, AMLN is the base circle whose centre is O, and AHO is the 
initial position of the rolling circle. C is the centre of the circle 
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AHO, B is a point in AO and D and E are points in AO produced. 
alto ia another poettion of the rolling circle. The points A and O are 
the initial poeitioDs of the points on the rolling circle which describe 
the straight lines AOL and MON respectirelj, AOL and SION being 
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diameters of the base circle at right angles to one another. The centre 
of the rolling circle will obviously describe a circle whose centre is O 
and radius OC. When the rolling circle has moved into the position 
ahOf the line whose initial position is AOE will now be in the position 
aoe, and if a6, cu2, and ae be made equal to AB, AD, and AE re- 
spectively the points b, dy and e will be points on the hypotrochoids 
described by the points whose initial positions are B, D, and E 
respectively. 

The construction for finding the points 6, d, and e is obviously the 
same as in the trammel method for drawing an ellipse described in 
Art. 45, p. 41. 

79. The Involute of a Circle. — The involute of a circle is the 
roulette described by a point on a straight line which rolls on a fixed 
circle. The involute of a circle is therefore a special case of the epi- 
cycloid, being the epicycloid when the rolling circle is of infinite 
diameter. 

The geometrical construction for finding points on the involute is 
shown in Fig. 151. oP is a diameter of the circle. Draw the tangent 
om and make om equal to half 
the circumference of the circle. 
Divide the semicircle Pco into 
a number of equal parts, say 
six, at a, 6, c, etc. continuing 
the divisions on to the other 
half of the circle if necessary, 
and divide om into the same 
number of equal parts at 
a', h\ dy etc. continuing the 
divisions beyond m if necessary. 
At the points a, 6, c, etc. draw 
tangents aA, 6B, cC, etc. to the 
circle and make a A, 6B, cC, etc. 
equal to oa!y oh\ oc\ etc. respec- 
tively. P, A, B, C, etc. are 
points on the involute which 
starts at F and may be con- 
tinued to any length. As the involute gets further and further from 
the circle the distance between the points as found by the above con- 
struction gets greater and greater, but intermediate points may be 
found by subdividing as shown for the points U and V. 

The normal to the involute at any point Q is the tangent QS to the 
circle and S the point of contact of this tangent and the circle is the 
centre of curvature of the involute at Q. The tangent QT to the 
involute at Q is perpendicular to QS. 

80. The Catenary as a Roulette.— The curve known as the 
catenary will be referred to here as a roulette since it may be described 
by the focus of a parabola rolling on a fixed straight line. 

Referring to Fig. 152, RAL is the fixed straight line, and BAC 
is the position of the parabola when its axis AY is perpendicular to 
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R AL. P is the focus and A the vertex of the parabola BAG. When 
the parabola has rolled into the position 6ac the focus has moved to 




Fig. 162. 



Q and has traced the arc PQ of the catenary. R being the point of 
contact of the parabola 5ac and the straight line RAL, the straight 
line QR is the normal and QT perpendicular to QR is the tangent to 
the catenary at Q. 

81. Envelope Roulettes. — ^The roulettes so far considered have 
been curves traced by points and these may be called paint rovlettes. 
11 the rolling curve 

carries with it a o ^ f ^ F 

straight or a curved 
line the envelope of 
the carried line is 
called an envelope 
rouleUe. 

An example of 
an envelope rou- 
lette is illustrated 
l>y Fig. 153. AB 
is a fixed circle on 
the outside of which 
another circle of the 
same diameter rolls. 
The rolling circle 
carries a tangent, 
the envelope of 
which is to be 
drawn. When the 
rolling circle is in 

its initial position -pia. 153. 

GD the carried tan- 
gent is in the position EF being then furthest from the base circle. 
The rolling circle in successive positions may be dtawn as in 
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determining points on an epicycloid and the corresponding positions of 
the carried tangent can then be added. In Fig. 153 the carried 
tangent is shown in thirteen positions, numbered from to 12. The 
construction lines for position i of the carried tangent are completely 
shown. The fair curve which touches the carried tangent in its 
successive positions is the envelope roulette of that tangent. 

It will be observed that this roulette has two cusps. By mathe- 
matical analysis it-can be shown that the tangents to the roulette at 
the cusps pass through P and touch a circle concentric with AB and 
having a radius equal to one-third of the radius of AB. 

When the carried line is not a straight line or a circle or when 
the base line or the rolling curve is not a circle, the tracing paper 
method should be used. Successive positions of the carried line are 
then best found by placing a piece of carbonized paper between the 
tracing paper and the drawing paper, under the carried line, and going 
OYfiT the latter with a hard sharp-pointed pencil or a style. 

82. Glissettes. — When a line is made to slide between two fixed 
points, or between a fixed point and a fixed line, or between two fixed 
lines, a point carried by the sliding line describes a point glisaeite. The 
envelope of the sliding line or of a line carried by it is an envelope 
glissette. The lines referred to may be either straight or curved. 

Examples of glissettes are shown in Figs. 154 and 155. In Fig. 
154 OX and OY are fixed straight lines at right angles to one another. 




Fig. 154. 



Fig. 165. 



AB is a straight line of definite length which slides between OX 
and OY. The middle point Q of AB describes a circle whose centre 
is at O and whose radius is equal to half the length of AB. Any 
point P in AB describes an ellipse, whose centre is at O and whose 
axes lie on OX and OY. The semi-axis on OX ia wual to BP and 
the semi-axis which is on OY is equal to AP, 
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The envelope of AB is a hypbcycloid described by a point on the 
drcumference of a circle, whose radius is equal to a quarter of AB, 
rolling inside a circle whose centre is at O and whose radius is equal 
to AB as shown. 

In Fig. 155, P and Q are fixed points. ABC is a triangle whose 
sides AB and AC, or these sides produced, always pass through P and 
Q respectively. The locus of A is obviously a circle PQEA. Let ABO 
be one position of the triangle. Draw AD parallel to BC to meet the 
circle PQEA at D. Since the angle DAQ is equal to the angle AOB 
the arc DEQ is of constant length and D is a fixed point. The 
envelope glissette of BO or BO produced is a circle whose centre is D 
and whose radius is equal to the perpendicular distance of A from BC. 
The triangle is shown in three different positions. 



Exercises VI 

1. Draw the curve traced by a point on the circumference of a circle 2 inches 
in diameter as the circle rolls on a fixed straight line and makes one revolution. 
Draw also the evolate of the curve. 

2. ABC is an equilateral triangle of 8 inches side. P is the middle point 
of AB. PQ is a circle 2 inches in diameter outside the triangle and touching 
AB at P. Draw the path traced by the point P on the circumference of the 
circle as the latter rolls round the triangle. Draw also the evolute of the path 
of P. 

8. A circle PQ, 1*8 inches in diameter, touches a straight line PB at P. The 
length of PR is equal to the circumference of the circle PQ. The circle rolls with 
uniform velocity on the straight line from P to B while the straight line turns 
with uniform velocity about 1* through an angle of 270^. The angular motion of 
the line is in the same direction as the angular motion of the circle. Draw the 
curve traced by a point on the circumference of the circle, the initial position of 
the tracing point being P. 

4. A circle 8 inches in diameter rolls on a straight line. P and Q are two 
points carried by the circle. P is 2 inches and Q is 1 inch from 0, the centre of 
the circle, and O, P, and Q are in the same straight line. Draw the trochoids 
traced by the points P and Q. Draw also the evolutes of these trochoids. 

5. Draw the epicycloids traced by a point on the circumference of a circle 
2 inches in diameter which rolls t)n the outside, (1) of a circle 6 inches in 
diameter, (2) of a circle 4 inches in diameter, and (8) of a circle 2 inches in 
diameter. Draw also the evolutes of these epicycloids. 

6. Draw the epicycloid traced by a point on the circumference of a circle 
6 inches in diameter which rolls on the outside of a base circle 4 inches in 
diameter, the base circle being inside the rolling circle. Make a tracing of this 
epicycloid and appl^ it to the epicycloid (2) of the preceding exercise to snow that 
the two curves are identical. 

7. Take the rolling circle and carried points P and Q as in exercise 4 and 
draw the epitrochoids traced by P and Q when the base circle is 6 inches in 
diameter. Draw also the evolutes of these epitrochoids. 

8. A rolling circle 8 inches in diameter carries a point P 2} inches from its 
centre. This circle rolls on the outside of a base circle 2) inches in diameter, 
the base circle being inside the rolling circle. Draw the epitrochoid traced by 
the point P. Draw also the evolute of this epitrochoid. 

9. Draw the hypocvcloid traced by a pomt on the circumference of a circle 
2 inches in diameter which rolls on the inside of a circle 6 inches in diuneter. 
Draw ateo the evolute of this hypocycloid. 
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10. Draw the hypooyoloid traced by a point on the oiroomference of a circle 
4 inches in diameter which rolls on the inside of a circle 6 inches in diameter. 
Make a tracing of this hypocydoid and apply it to the hypocycloid of the preced- 
ing exercise to show that the two curves are identicaL 

11. A rolling circle 2-5 inches in diameter carries two points P and Q which 
lie on ^ straight line passing through its centre 0. OP = 2 inches, and OQ 
= 0*76 inch. Draw the hypotrochoidis traced by the points P uid Q, the baae 
circle being 9 inches in diameter. Draw also the evolutes of these hypotroohoids. 

12. The same as exercise 11 except that the base circle has a diameter twice 
that of the rolling circle. 

18. A circle A (Fig. 156)» of diameter EF = ^ inches, rolls on the line CD with 
uniform velocity trom left to right, starting from E. Another circle B, whose 
diameter is half that of A, rolls inside the circumference 
of A, also with uniform velocity, but from n^t to left, 
starting at E when A begins to move. Circle Id is in con- 
tact with circle A at F at the same time that F reaches 
the line CD. Draw the curve described by the centre of 
the circle B. [b.bJ 

14. A6, 2 inches long, isi a diameter of a circle. BO, 
4 inches long, is a tangent to the circle. Draw that 
involute of the circle which passes through the point 0. 

16. Draw the roulette described by one extremity 
of the major axis of an ellipse (major axis 2} inches, 
minor axis 1} inches) which rolls on the outside of 
another ellipse (major axis 8 inches, minor axis 2 inches), 
the roulette to start from one extremity of the minor Fio. 166. 

axis of the fixed ellipse. Draw also, on the same figure, 

the roulette describea by one extremity of the minor axis of the rolling ellipse 
while the first roulette is being described. 

16. Draw the roulette described by one focus of an ellipse (major axis 2} 
inches, minor axis 1} inches) while the ellipse rolls on a stralgnt line. 

17. A parabola, focal distance of vertex 1*2 inches, rolls on a straight line. 
Draw the roulette traced by the focus of the parabola. 

18. APB is a circle 2 inches in diameter. POD is an involute of this drde. 
Draw the curve traced by the point P on the circumference of the circle as the 
latter rolls on the outside of the involute POD, the point P returning to POD. 
Draw also the evolute of the path of P. 

10. A circle 2 inches in duuneter rolls on the outside of a fixed cirde 4 inches 
in diameter. Draw the envelope roulette of a tangent carried by the rolling 
circle. 

20. XOX' and YOY' are two fixed straight lines at right angles to one another. 
PQB is a straight line. PQ = QB = 16 inches. The line PQB moves so that Q 
is always on XOX' and B is always 
on YOY'. Draw the complete path 
traced by the point P. Draw also 
the envelope glissette of the moving 
line. 

21. Same as exercise 90 except 
that the angle between the fixed 
lines is 60^ instead of 90^. 

2a ABO (Fig. 167) is an equi- 
lateral triangle of 2 incnes side. P is 
the centre of a circle of 0*6 inch 
radius. Q is the centre of a circle of 
1 inch radius. PQ = 8 inches. The 
triangle ABO moves so that the sides FiQ. 167. 

AB and AO, or these sides produced, 

touch the circles whose centres are at P and Q as shown. Draw the glissette of 
the point A and the envelope glissette of the side BO of the triwogle ABO. 

28. aFb (Figs. 168 and 169) is a moving variable triangle. The sides oP, P6, 
and ba always pass through the fixed points A, B, and respectively. The points 
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a and b move on the fixed lines YOY' and X'OX respeotively. The angle YOX is 
a right angle. The dimensions given are in inches. Draw the loous of the point 
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Fig. 168. 



Pig. 169. 



P In cafle I (Fig. 158) the locos is an ellipse. In case n (Fig. 159) the locos is 
an hyperbola. 



CHAPTER VII 

VECTOR GEOMETRY 

83. Scalars, Vectors and Rotors or Locors. — ^A quantity 
which may be completely specified by stating the kind of quantity and 
its magnitude is called a scalar quantity or scalar. Thus the weight of 
a body is a scalar quantity. The weight of a body may be, say, 2 tons 
or 4480 pounds. The area of a plane figure is a scalar (]fuantity. An 
area may be, say, 10 square feet or 1440 square inches. 

In general the kind of quantity referred to is known from the name 
of the unit used in specifying its magnitude. Thus if a scalar quantity 
is 10 square feet it is known that the kind of quantity is area. 

Time, temperature, volume, and energy are a few other examples of 
scalar quantities. 

A scalar quantity is not associated with any definite direction in 
space but has magnitude only. 

A scalar quantity may be represented by the length of a straight 
line drawn to scale, such line being drawn anywhere and in any 
direction. Thus an area of 30 square feet may be represented by a 
line 3 inches long. In this case the scale would be 1 inch to 
10 square feet. 

A quantity which, while having magnitude like a scalar quantity, 
is also associated with a definite direction is called a vector quantity or 
vector. Displacement, velocity, acceleration, and force are vector 
quantities because they have magnitude and direction. A displace- 
ment is referred to when it is stated that a body is moved 10 miles in the 
direction from west to east. A velocity is referred to when it is stated 
that a body is moving at the rate of 10 miles an hour in the direction 
from north to south. 

All vector quantities have magnitude and direction but they may 
have other, qualities which distinguish them from one another and it 
will presently be seen that there are important propositions relating 
to vectors apart from qualities other than magnitude and direction 
which they may possess. 

A vector may be represented by a straight line AB drawn to scale 
in a definite direction. The length AB of the line represents the 
magnitude of the vector and the direction of the line represents the 
direction of the vector, provided it is made clear whether the direction 
is from A to B or from B to A. A line evidently has two directions, 
one being exactly opposite to the other and the distinction between 
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Aem is the sense of the direction. The sense of the direction of a 
vector which is represented by a line is best shown by an arrow head 
placed on the line. If the line which represents a vector is lettered 
at its extremities, it might be agreed to place the letters so that in 
reading them in the order in which they occur in the alphabet the 
sense of the direction would be given. For example if the letters at 
the extremities of the line are A and B then the sense of the 
direction would be from A to B. 

A quantity which in addition to having magnitude and direction 
also has position is called a rotor or locor, A rotor or locor is 
therefore a localized vector. A looor has the qualities of a vector in 
addition to its quality of having position. A force acting at a definite 
point of a body is an example of a locor. A displacement of a body 
from one definite position to another is another example. 

It has been seen that the vector part of a locor may be represented 
by a straight line and in order that this straight line may also 
represent the locor all that is necessary is to place the straight line 
in the proper position. 

Absolute position in space cannot be defined and the position of a 
point or line can only be fixed in relation to other points or lines. In 
considering problems on locors it is only necessary to know their 
relative positions. 

Since vectors have direction but not position, lines which represent 
vectors may be placed anywhere, provided that they have the proper 
directions. 

The following is a convenient way of specifying a vector. Let OX 
(Fig. 160) be a fixed direction of reference, say from west to east, and 
let OA be a vector whose sense is from O to A and 
whose magnitude OA is equal to a. Also let the 
angle XOA, measured in the anti-clockwise direction, 
be denoted by $, Then if the vector OA is referred 
to as the vector A it may be specified by the equation 
A = a. An extension of this method to locors is ^iq leo 

described in Art. 91, p. 91. 

84. Addition of Parallel Vectors.— Let A; B, C, and D 
(Fig. 161) be parallel vectors, it is required to find a single vector 
which is the sum or resultant of A, B, C, and D. 

Draw a straight line XjX parallel to A, B, C, and D. Take a 
point O in XiX. Mark off 
on X|X a distance Oa equal Ai » t q ^ ^ J 

to A. Observe that as the Bi »— ' X5 — ! — l-H T"+-X 

sense of A is from left to right C 1 ^ 1 j 

Oa is measm-ed to the right of Di » > R' * * 

0. Make ab equal to B, Fio. 161. 

measuring to the right of a 

because the sense of B is from left to right. Make he equal to C, 

measuring to the left of b because the sense of C is from right to left. 

Make cd equal to D, measuring to the right of c because the sense of 

D is from left to right. Then Oc2 is a vector which is the sum or 
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resultant of the vectors A, B, C, and D. If R is the resultant of the 
vectors A, B, C, and D, then R = A4-B + C + D. 

If a vector whose sense is from left to right is said to be posi- 
tive, then a vector whose sense is from right to left would be said 
to be negative. Then the result of the above example would be 
written R = A + B — C + I^- Opposite signs represent opposite 
senses. 

Subtraction of parallel vectors is converted into addition by 
changing the signs of the vectors to be subtracted and then pro- 
ceeding as in addition. 

It should be observed that in the addition of vectors the order in 
which they are taken does not aftect the result. For A + B + C + D 
= A + B4-D + C = B + D + A + C. 

85. Addition of Inclined Vectors. The Vector Polygon.— 
Let A, B, and C (Fig. 162) be three given vectors, it h required to 
find a single vector which is the sum or re- 
sultant of the vectors A, B, and C. h _^ ^ ^ 

Take a point o and draw the vector oa Qi » i / 
parallel and equal to A. The sense of oa is ^ yr 

from to a the same as that of A. The ^\/ njC 
vector A is now represented by oa. From ySt ^^ 
a draw the vector ai> parallel and equal to B. ^ > ^ 
The sense of ah is from a to 6 the same as ® ^ J 'H 

that of B. The vector B is now represented Pia. 162. 

by a&. From h draw the vector he parallel 

and equal to C. The sense of he is from 6 to c the same as that of 
C. The vector C is now represented by he. Join oc^ then the vector 
oc whose sense is from o to c is the sum or resultant of the 
vectors A, B, and 0. The polygon ocihc is called a veciot polygon. 

The vector polygon is of very great importance in vector geometry 
and it has numerous applications in mechanics. 

It will be useful to consider the vector polygon as applied (1) to 
displacements, (2) to velocities, (3) to accelerations, and (4) to 
forces. 

(1) Suppose a man to be standing on the deck of a ship which is 
sailing through water which is itself moving in relation to the earth. 
Let the man walk across the deck along a straight line whose length 
and direction in relation to the ship are given by the vector A 
(Fig. 162). Let the vector B represent the direction and distance 
which the ship sails through the water in the time that the roan 
walks the distance A. Lastly let the vector C represent the 
direction and distance which the water moves in the same time. 

Let the vector polygon oahc (Fig. 162) be drawn. While the man 
is walking along oa that line is carried parallel to itself by the ship 
into the position mh. Consequently, neglecting for the moment the 
motion of the water, the man travels along the imaginary line oh over 
the water. But while this is happening the imaginary line ob is 
travelling parallel to itself with the water and reaches the position nc 
when the man has finished his walk. The actual displacement of the 
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man in relation to the earth is therefore represented by the line oc. 
That is, oc is the sum or resultant of the three displacements A, B, 
and 0. 

(2) Since velocity is displacement or distance moved in unit time 
it follows that if < is the time taken by the man in walking the 
dbtance A, i will also be the time of the displacement B of the ship 
and of the displacement C of the water, and if each displacement is 
divided by i the results are the several velocities, ifience the 

Telocities are -t-> T» T» *°^ T ^^'^ *^® polygon oahCy measured with 

a suitable scale, will be a polygon of velocities in which oa represents 
the velocity of the man's walkiqg on the ship, ah represents the 
velocity of the ship through the water, he represents the velocity of 
the water over the earth, and oc is the resultant velocity of the man 
or his velocity in relation to the earth. 

(3) Let / denote the uniform acceleration or uniform rate of 
increase of the velocity of a moving body, then in time t the increase 
in velocity i&ft. If A, B, and C (Fig. 162) represent three accelera- 
tions simultaneously impressed on a body these will also represent 
three corresponding increases in velocity and the resultant increase in 
velocity will be represented by oc^ and oc will therefore represent the 
resultant acceleration, oahc is therefore an acceleration polygon. 

(4) A force acting on a body causes it to move with a uniformly 
increasing velocity or acceleration and the magnitude of the acceleration 
is proportional to the magnitude of the force and takes place in the 
same direction as that of the force. Hence if oahc (Fig. 162) is an 
acceleration polygon it is also a force polygon. 

If R is the sum or resultant of the vectors A, B, and C, then 
R = A + B -f C and the order in which the vectors are taken in 
performing the summation is immaterial. That is, ifR = A + B + C, 
then, also, R = B + A + C = C + A^-B. The addition is per- 
formed by drawing the vector polygon, three sides of which are 
A, B, and C, and the fourth or closing side is R. 

Observe that if R = A + B + C, then A + B + C-R = 0, 
which shows that if the sense of R is reversed the simi of the four 
vectors A, B, C, and R is zero. 

When the sum of a number of vectors is zero the vector polygon 
doses without the use of 
another vector. / / >^c 

86. Sabtraction of 
Vectors.— At (/) Fig. 163, 
three vectors A, B, and C 
are given, B and C being 
equal and parallel but the 
sense of is opposite to 
that of B. Hence C = - B. 

If R = A - B then R = A + C. 

The solution of R = A + C is shown at (m) and the solution o£ 
R ss A — B is shown at (n). 




R«AfC 

Fig. 163. 



RaA-B 
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RaAfB-C-fD 

Fig. 164. 



The rule for subtraction is evidently, change the sign of the vector 
to be subtracted and then proceed as in addition. 

87. Example. — A, B, C, and D are four vectors specified as 
follows. A = 2-4floc B = l-5jaoo, C = 2-Ojoo, and D = 2-li8oo, the magni- 
tudes being in inches. It 
is required to find the value 
of R = A + B-C+D. 
The magnitudes and direc- 
tions of A, B, C, and D 
are shown to the right in 
Fig. 164. Take a point o. 
Draw oa parallel and equal 
to OA. From a draw ah 
parallel and equal to OB, 
then oh is equal to A + B. 
From h draw he parallel 
to OC reversed and equal 
to OC, then oc is equal to 
A + B — C. From c draw 
cd parallel and equal to OD, then od is equal toR = A + B — C + D = r#. 
R will be found to be equal to 0*7 930,0. 

88. Resolution of Vectors. — If B is the sum or resultant of any 
number of vectors A, B, C, D, etc., then A, B, C, Dj etc. are called 
the components of the vector R. The operation of finding R when 
A, B, C, D, etc., are given is called the summation of vectors or 
composition of vectors. The converse pperation of breaking up a 
vector into a number of components is called the resoluiion of a 
vector. It is evident that a given vector may be resolved into any 
number of components by constructing a polygon on the given vector. 

Grenerally when a vector has to be resolved into components only two 
oomponents-are required the directions of which are given. Let Hot ab 
(Fig. 165) be a given vector and let OX and OY be 
two given directions ; it is required to resolve R 
into two components P and Q whose directions shall 
be parallel to OX and OY respectively. Through 
a draw ac parallel to OX and through h draw he 
parallel to OY to meet ac at c, then ac and cb will 
be the required components P and Q. A common 
case in practice is that in which the angle XOY 
is a right angle. 

89. Example. — The thick curved line shown in Fig. 166 
represents the section of a vane of a water wheel or turbine which 
revolves about an axis at O. A jet of water impinges on the vane 
at A with a velocity v^. The jet is then deflected and flows over 
the vane leaving it at B. The wheel revolves in the direction of 
the arrow R. The radius of the wheel at A is ri, and the linear 
velocity of the vane at A is Cj. The radius of the wheel at B 
is r^ and the linear velocity of the vane at B is c^. Obviously 
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Consider the water in the jet at A where it comes in contact 
with the vane. This water is beginning to slide along the vane 
with a Telocity « in a 
direction tangential to the 
vane at A. This water is 
also carried round with 
the wheel with a velocity 
Ci in the direction of the 
tangent to the wheel 
circle at A, and in order 
that there shall be no 
shock the resultant of 
these two velocities s and 
6( should be Vi. Of the 
three velocities o,, Cj, and 
9, if one be known com- 
pletely and the directions 
of the other two are given, 
their magnitudes are 
readily found. Or if two of the velocities be known completely, the 
magnitude and direction of the other is readily found. 

Assume that the water slides along the vane with a constant 
velocity s relatively to the vane and consider the water in the jet at 
B. lids water has a velocity s in the direction of the tangent to 
the vane at B and also a velocity Cg in the direction of the tangent 
to the wheel circle at B. Hence BD or t?2 the resultant or absolute 
velocity of the water at B is the resultant of the velocities 8 and c^. 

Draw BO parallel and equal to Vi and join CD; then CD is the 
vector change f^ — o^ in the velocity of the water in passing over 
the vane. 

The actual path of a particle of water in passing through the 
wheel may be found as follows. Make the arc AE equal to a definite 
fraction of «. With centre and radius OE describe the arc EF. 
Make the arc EF equal to the same fraction of c, the velocity of 
the wheel at E, that the arc AE is of «. Then F is a point in the 
actual path AFE of a particle of water which enters the wheel 
at A. 

Fxercises VII 

1. Three vectors, A, B, and 0, acting in a horizontal plane are defined in the 
following table :— See also Fig. 167. 



Vector. 



MigDitade. 



Direction 



A 
B 
C 

j A + B + C 



1-28 units 
1-96 „ 
2-60 „ 



Eastwards. 

88*2^ northwards of east. 

112^ northwards of east. 




Fig. 167. 
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The angles of 88-2° and 112^ are to be set off with the protractor, and not by 
copying the diaffram. 

Determine the resultant or vector sum A + 6 + 0, using a scale of 1 inch to 
1 unit. Measure and tabulate the results (thus completing the above table). 

Theorem: — A vector sum is the same in whatever sequence the vectors are 
added. Verify this principle by actual drawing in the following case : — Show that 
A + B + = A + C + B. [B.E.] 

2. Three coplanar vectors A, 6, are given as follows : — 



Vector. 


M«gottude. 


Directioo. 


A 
B 
C 


87*2 units 
69-6 „ 
88*0 „ 


23-6<> 
288-0° 


A + B + 
A-B + C 








Pio. 168. 



In defining direction, the vectors are supposed to act outwards from a point O 
(Fig. 168), and the angles are measured anti-clockwise from a fixed line OX. 
These angles must be set off with a protractor, and not copied from the diagram. 

Find A + B + G and A — B + 0. Measure and record the results (in the 
form required to complete the foregoing table). 

Verify by drawing that A - (B - C) = A - B + 0. 

Use a scale of ^ inch to 10 units. [b.k.] 

8. Find the vector sum A + B + O + D + E, having given A = 2*16^^^ 

B = 1-60^0, C = 2-26jg^^, D = 280^0, and E = 6 85jg^^, the unit of magnitude 
being 1 inch. 

4. Four coplanar forces P, Q, B, and S, acting at a point, are specified as 
follows :— P = ISqo, Q = 93,30, R = 10-63,50, and 8 = 21,^o, the magnitudes of 

the forces being in pounds. Find the resultant of these forces, and specify it in 
the form T = ^^. Use a scale of 1 inch to 10 pounds. 

6. A locomotive engine A represented by a point is approaching a level cross- 
ing G from the south at a speed of 15 miles an hour (22 foet per second), that is 
velocity of A = 22^00 f.s., directions being measured anti-clockwise from the east. 

An engine B is approaching from the W.S.W., its velocity being ^i^aio ts. They 
arrive together at 0. 

(a) Show their positions one second before the collision, scale 1 inch to 10 

feet. Measure their distance apart and the direction from A to B. 
(6) What is the relative speed of the two engines when the accident 
occurs ? [B.B.] 

6. An aeroplane is headed due west, and is propelled at 60 miles per hour 
relatively to a steady wind which is blowing at 20 mues per hour from the north- 
west. Find the actual direction and speed of flight as regards the earth. 

If the pilot wishes to travel westward, in what direction must he apparently 
steer, and what will be his speed to the west ? [B.B.] 

7. A ship is sailing eastwards at 10 miles an hour. It carries an instrument 
for recording the apparent velocitv of the wind, in both magnitude and direction. 

(a) If the wind registered by the instrument is apparently one of 90 miles per 
hour from the north-east, what is the actual wind ? Give the answer in 
miles per hour and degrees north of east of the quarter from which the 
wind comes. 

(6) If a wind of 16 miles per hour from the north-east were actually blowing, 
what apparent wind would the instrument on the vessel retdster ? State 
this answer in miles per hour and degrees north of east as before. 

Use a scale of } inch to 1 mile per hour. [b.b.] 
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8L a weight of 15 pounds is supported by two cords. One cord is inclined at 
40° and the other at 55° to the horizontal Determine the tensions in the cords. 

0. A wheel weighing 100 lb. rolls at a certain speed on a horizontal rail. The 
whecd is ont of balance to the extent that at tbe speed of rolling there is a radial 
centrifugal force of 20 lb. On a base 6 inches long, representing one revolution 
of the wheel, plot, for every l-12th of a revolution, the pressure exerted by the 
wheel on the rail. Use a force scale of 1 inch to 20 lb. 

10. A, B, G, D, E, and F are six forces acting in a plane at n point 0. The 
magnitudee of the forces are 1-25, 1*10, 2*25, 1*75, 2*45, and 1*85 pounds re- 
spectively. The forces act outwards from in lines inclined to a fixed line OX at 
the foUowing angles, 80°, 60°, 135°, 180°, 225°, and 800° respectively. Find R the 
resultant of these forces. If these forces are balanced by a force P acting in the 
line OX and a force Q acting in a line at right angles to OX, determine P and Q. 

11. A jet of water having a velocity of 853^0 feet per second passes over a fixed 

vane as shown in Fig. 169, and is deflected, leaving the vane with a velocity of 
85,^jgo feet per second. If u^ denote the change of velocity that has occurred, 

find u and $ ; that Is, solve the vector equation 

**• = 35ijj^^ - 853^0. 

The mass m of water passing per second being 2*5 units (= 2*5 X 82*2 lb.), calcu- 
late mu0, the magnitude and direction of the change of momentum per second ; find 

also — mu0, the magnitude and direction of the force acting on the vane, [b.e.] 



y»23o* 




Fig. 170. 



Fig. 171. 



12. A stream of water flowing in the given direction AB (Fig. 170) impinges 
on a succession of moving vanes, one of which is shown. BT, GT are tangents to 
the curve of the vane at its ends. The vector V represents the velocity of the 
vane to a scale of 1 inch to 20 feet per second. 

(a) Find and measure the speed of the water along AB in order that the water 

may come on to the vane at B tangentially, or without shock. 
{h) Suppose the water to flow over the vane without change of relative speed, 
represent graphically to scale the absolute velocity of the water as it 
leaves the vane at G. 

(c) Show graphically the vector change U of velocity of the water that has 

ooourred owing to its passage over the vane. Find and measure the com- 
ponent of U in the direction of V. 

(d) Determine, either the actual path of the water as it flows over the moving 

vane, or the line of the resultant force on the vane, due to the change of 
momentum of the water. [b.b.] 
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18. A jet of water having a velocity Vj of 863^0 feet per second posses over a 
succession of curved vanes (one of which is given in Pig. 171) moving with a 
velocity V of 23,^ feet per second. Find Vj - V, the velocity of the water rela- 
tively to the vane ; that is, find s and a in the vector equation 



4(j = ^30O — 23go — V| — V, 



8 being the speed along the vane, and a the direction of the vane at entrance, the 
water coming on tangentially. 

The water leaves the vane with a 
velocity relatively to the latter of s^^^o. 

Find U(= u^t the change of velocity that 

has occurred. 

The mass m of the water flowing per 
second being 2*5 units (= 2*5 X 32*2 lb.), 
calculate mU , the magnitude and direc- 
tion of the change of momentum per 
second. Find also the power develor^, 
which is equal to the scalar product 

- mUY. [B.B.] 

14. A jet of water passes over a suc- 
cession of curved vanes ^one of which is 
shown in Fig. 172), entermg tangentially 
with a velocity V^ of S5^ feet per second, 

and leaving with a velocity V, of S^ feet 

per second. The vanes have a velocity V 
of Vqo feet per second, and the speed 8 of 

the water along the vanes is assimied 
constant. 

Find V, the speed of the vane. Find also a and /9 the directions of the vane 
at entrance and exit. The mass m of the water flowing per second being 2*5 
units (= 2*5 X 82*2 lb.), and U denoting the vector change of velocity of the 
water, find mU, the magnitude and direction of the change of momentum per 
second. Find also the power developed, which is equal to the scalar product 

- wUV. [B.B.] 
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90. Coplanar Forces. — Unless otherwise stated when a system 
of forces is considered it will be assumed that the lines of action of all 
the forces are in the same plane. In the great majority of problems 
in statics with which engineers have to deal the forces are in the same 
plane. 

The composition and resolution of forces acting at the same point 
have been considered in Chapter YII. as particular cases of vectors. 

91. Specification of Forces in a Plane. — A force is specified 
wben its line of action, its sense, and its magnitude are known. Let 
OX (Fig. 173) be a fixed line or axis in the plane in which a force A 
acts, and let O be a fixed point in OX. Let the line of action of the 
force A cut OX at L, and let x denote the length of the intercept OL. 
Let a denote the angle, measured anti-clockwiBe, which the line 




Pig. 173. 



Fig. 174. 



of action of the force makes with OX, the force being supposed to 
act outwards from L. Lastly let a denote the magnitude of the force. 
Then the force is specified by giving a?, a, and a. 

A convenient way of stating the quantities x, a, and a in speci- 
fying a force A is, A =,0.. For example, if the magnitude of the 
force A is 19'5 units of force, and the intercept x is 0*7 unit of length 
and the angle a is 35 degrees, then A = o^^^'^sa^- 

This method of spec^ying a force fails when the line of action of 
the force is parallel to OX, but this difficulty may be overcome by 
giving the intercept OM = y on an axis OY at right angles to OX. 
To show clearly that it is y and not x that is given when specifying 
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the force, the ralue of y may be placed above instead of below the 
level of the value of a. Thus the force C (Fig. 173) whose line of 
acjtion is parallel to OX would be given by the equation C = '(V- The 
tise ol the value of y instead of the value of x is also desirable when 
the intercept x is large because the point L may be practically inac- 
cessible although the line of action of the force may be at quite a 
convenient distance from O. The force B (Fig. 173) would therefore 
be specified by B = 'bp. 

The intercept x is positive when it is to the right of O and nega- 
tive when to the left. Also, the intercept y is positive when it is 
above O and negative when below. 

A number of forces are represented in Fig. 174. Without a 
drawing these forces would be specified as follows, the unit of force 
being the pound, and the unit of distance the inch. 

E = '»13o, F = '19,a(H H = -^^18u^ K = -«^20o, 

92. Bow's Notation. — In Fig. 175 the diagram (m) shows the 
lines of action of a number of forces which are in equilibrium. The 
diagram (n) b the corresponding 
polygon of forces. In one system 
of lettering, each force is denoted 
by a single letter, as P. In Bow's 
notation^ each force is denoted by 
two letters, which are placed on 

opposite sides of the line of action ^Q (y^) "^^ J*" 
of the force in diagram (m), and p ^_ 

at the angular points of the poly- 
gon in diagram (n). In Bow's notation the force P is referred to as 
the force AB. In like manner the force Q is referred to as the force 
BC. The diagram (m), which shows the lines of action of the forces, 
is called the space diagram or frame diagram^ and the diagram (n) 
which shows the polygon of forces is called the force diagram, 

93. The Funicular Polygon or Link Polygon.--Let P, Q, R, 
and S (Fig. 176) be four forces, acting on a rigid body, but their lines 
of action do not meet at one point. The forces P, Q, R, and S are 
balanced by a fifth force T which is at present unknown. Draw the 
polygon of forces ahcde^ that is, draw a polygon whose sides are 
parallel to the lines of action of the forces and of lengths equal to 
the magnitudes of the forces as in the case of forces acting at a point. 
ea the closing side of the polygon will represent in magnitude and 
direction the fifth force T. It now remains to find a point in the line 
of action of the force T. 

Take any point o and join it to a, 5, c, d, and e. Take any point 2 
in the line of action of P and draw the line 2B3 parallel to o6 to 
meet the line of action of Q at 3. Draw 3C4 parallel to oc to meet 
the line of action of R at 4. Draw 4D5 parallel to od to meet the 
line of action of S at 5. Draw 5E1 parallel to 06 to meet 2A1 
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parallel to oa at 1. Tlien 1 is a point in the line of act^' n of T 
'which may now be drawn parallel to ea, n. 

Conceive that the lines A, B, C, D, and E represent bars jointed v. 
to one another at the points 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Then these bars may 
be supposed to take the place of the rigid body upon which the five 
forces P, Q, R, S, and T are supposed to act. In the case under con- 
sideration (Fig. 176) it is obvious that the bars A, B, C, D, and £ 
are subjected to tension. Consider the point 2. Here there are 
three forces acting which balance ooe another, namely, the force P 
and the tensions in the bars A and B, and these three forces are repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by the three sides of the triangle 
aho. Again, the three forces acting at the point 3 are represented by 
the sides of the triangle hco^ also the three forces acting at the point 4 
are represented by the sides of the triangle cdo, and the three forces 
at 5 by the sides of the triangle deo. Now in order that the tensions 
in the bars £ and A may be balanced by the force T, the force T 




Fig. 176. 



'— *T 



Fig. 177. 



roust act at the point of intersection of the bars E and A. The point 
1 is therefore a point in the line of action of T. 

The polygon 1 2 3 4 5 is called the funicular polygon or link polygon 
of the forces P, Q, R, S, and T with reference to the point o, which 
is called the pole. 

Since the pole o may have an infinite number of positions, there 
is an infinite number of link polygons to any system of balanced 
forces. 

If the diagrams (F) and (/) (Fig. 176) be compared it will be seen 
that each line on the one is parallel to a corresponding line on the 
other. Also, if a system of lines on the one meet at a point the 
corresponding lines on the other form a closed polygon. From these 
properties the diagrams (F) and (/) are called reciprocal figures. 

No reference has yet been made to Fig. 177, but all that has 
been said with reference to Fig. 176 will also apply to Fig. 177, where 
the given forces are parallel to one another, except that the bars E 
and A are in compression, the remaining bars B, C, and D being in 
tension. 
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Ai^ ^XMnination of Figs. 176 and 177 will show that the simple 
Tv^^io be remembered in drawing the link polygon is, that any side 
tx that polygon has its extremities on the lines of action of two of the 
forces, and that that side is parallel to the line which joins the pole to 
the point of intersection of the lines which represent these two forces 
on the polygon of forces. 

Referring to Figs. 176 and 177, it may be noted that the equili- 
brant of P and Q is represented in magnitude and direction by ca^ 
and that the point of intersection of the sides A and C of the link 
polygon is a point in the line of action of this equilibrant. Also the 
equilibrant of P, Q, and R is represented in magnitude and direction 
by da^ and the point of intersection of the sides A and D of the link 
polygon b a point in the line of action of this equilibrant. 

Having shown that the link polygon together with the polygon of 
forces may be used to determine the equilibrant of any system of 
forces in a plane, it is obvious that the same construction will also 
determine the resultant of that system of forces, since the resultant 
acts along the same line and has the same magnitude as the equilibrant, 
but acts in the opposite direction or has the opposite sense. 

Again referring to Figs. 176 and 177, it will be observed that the 
letters A, B, C, D, and E on the space diagrams are situated in the 
spaces between the forces P, Q, R, S, and T, and the letters P, Q, R, 
S, an4 T may be omitted and the forces referred to as AB, BC, CD, 
DE, and EA. Also the same forces in the force polygons are 
lettered a&, 6c, cd,'de, and ea respectively, which is Bow's notation. 
It will further be noticed that the sides A, B, 0, D, and E of the link 
polygon are parallel to the polar lines oa, o6, oc, od, and oe respectively 
of the force polygon. 

94. Examples. — The following two examples illustrate the 
application of the link polygon to the solution of problems on forces 
whose lines of action are either parallel or do not all meet at the same 
point. 

(1) Using Bow's notation, AB, BC, and CD (Fig. 178) are three 
vertical forces acting on a horizontal beam. These forces are balanced 
by the vertical forces DE and r tt 

EA whose magnitudes and _♦ 23 ft. ao.li. Ztjh, I 
senses are required. 

Since the forces are all 
parallel, the polygon of forces 
will be a straight line abcdeaf 
the position of the point e being 
as yet unknown. 

Choose a pole o, and join oa^ 
oh, oCf and od. Draw OA, OB, 
OC, and OD parallel to oa, oh, 
oc, and od respectively as shown. 
These lines OA, OB, OC, and OD mil form four sides of the link 
polygon of which OE will be the closing side. Draw oe parallel to OE 
to meet ac at e. This completes the solution. It will be found that 




Fig. 178. 
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DE is 13-9 lb. and that it acts downwards. Also, EA is 18*9 lb. 
and acts upwards. 

(2) LMN (Fig. 179) is a framed structure supported at M and N, 
MN being horizontal. There is a vertical load AB of 1100 lb. at L 
and a load BC of 1520 lb. 

at the middle point of LN ^^^^ ^^ 

and at right angles to LN. 
The supporting force CD at 
N is known to be vertical, ^ 
but its magnitude is un- 
known. The supporting 
force DA at M is unknown 
both as r^^rds magnitude 
and direction. It is re- 
quired to complete the de- 
termination of the forces 
CD and DA. 

The triangle of forces 
abc determiues the direc- 
tion of the resultant of the given forces AB and BC and a line through 
R, the point of intersection of AB and BC, parallel to ac is the line of 
action of that resultant. Replacing AB and BC by their resultant 
there are now only three external forces acting on the frame and as 
they are not parallel they must meet at a point which is obviously 
the point S where the resultant of AB and BC meets CD. This 
determines the line of action of DA which passes through M and S. 
The polygon of forces ahcd may now be completed. It will be found 
that CD = 1380 lb., DA = 1340 lb., and $ the inclination of DA to 
the horizontal is 36*5 d^rees. 

This example may be worked without using the point S, as follows. 
After drawing the sides ah and he of the force polygon choose a pole 
0, and join oa, oh, and oc. Next proceed to draw the link polygon 
starting at the paint M which is the only point in the line of action of 
DA which is known. Draw Ml, across the space A, parallel to oa. 
Draw 1 2, across the space B, parallel to oh. Draw 2 3, across the 
space C, parallel to oc. Then M3 is the closing line of the Hnk 
polygon. Draw od parallel to M3 to meet a vertical through c at ^ 
which is the remaining angular point of the force polygon. DA may 
now be drawn parallel to da. 

95. The Centre of Parallel Forces. — If a system of parallel 
forces acts at fixed points, the resultant will act through another fixed 
point called the centre of the system. This centre is independent of the 
direction of the forces so long as the sense of each in relation to the 
sense of one of the forces is unaltered. 

In Fig. 180, P, Q, R, and S are parallel forces acting at the fixed 
points A, B, C, and D respectively in a plane. By means of the force 
and link polygons the line of action LK of the resultant is determined. 
I^ the direction of the forces be changed so that they act as shown 
by F, Q', R', and S'. The line of action MK of the resultant is 
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determined as before. The point K, where LK and MK intersect, is 
tho centre of the parallel forces T, Q, R, and S acting at the fixed 
points A, B, C, and D respectively. If the construction be repeated 
with the forces acting in any other direction, it will be found that the 
new resultant will act through the same point K. 

In Fig. 180, the forces P, Q, R, and S have all the same sense, and 
therefore P, Q', R', and S' must have the same sense. But if the sense 




Fig. 180. 

of Q, say, were opposite to that of P, then the sense of Q' would be 
opposite to that of F. 

In applying the above method to the determination of the centre 
of a system of parallel forces, it is usually most convenient to take 
the two directions of the forces at right angles to one another. 

96. Centres of Gravity or Centroids. — The particles of which 
any body is made up are attracted to the earth by forces which are 
proportional* to the masses of these particles. For all practical purposes 
these forces may be considered to be parallel, and their resultant will 
pass through the centre of these parallel forces. In this case the 
centre of the parallel forces ig called the centre of gravity or centroid 
oE the body, and the determination of a centre of gravity resolves into 
finding the centre of a system of parallel forces. 

The centre of gravity of a body may also be defined as that 
point from which if the body is suspended it will balance in any 
position. 

When the term centre of gravity is applied to a line, the line is 
supposed to be an indefinitely thin wire ; and when the centre of 
gravity of a surface is spoken of the surface is supposed to be an 
indefinitely thin sheet of material. 

Tho following results, which are not difiicult to prove, should be 
noted: — 

The centroid of a straight line is at its middle point. 

The centroid of a triangle is at the intersection of its medians. 

The centroid of a parallelogram is at the intersection of ite 
diagonals. 
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If a plane figure is sjrmmetrical about a straight line, the centroid 
of the figure is in that straight lioe. 

To find ihe centroid of a line made up of a number of glraiglit /I'ne*. 
At the centres of the straight lines applj parallel forces whose 
magnitudes are proportional to the lengths of these lines. The centre 
of these parallel forces is the centroid required. 

To find the centroid of a curved line. Divide the line into a number 
of parts, preferably of equal length. At the centres of these parte 
apply parsllel forces whose magnitudes are proportional to the lengths 
of the parts. The centre of these parallel forces is approxiniatelj the 
centroid required. Theoretically the approximation is closer the mora 
nameroas the parts into which the curved line is divided, but practically 
when the parts are very numerous or very short the drawing of the 
link polygon becomes less accurate. 

Tofind the centroid of any irregular figure. Divide the figure into 
parts whose centroids and areas are known or easily found. At the 
centroida of these partial areas apply parallel 
forces whose magnitudes are proportional to 
these areas. The centre of these parallel forces 
IB the centroid required. If the given figure has 
an irregular curved boundary line such as is 
shown in Fig. 181, divide the figure into a number 
of parallel strips as shown foy the fall straight 
lines. Draw the centre lines of these strips, Fta. 181. 

■hewn dotted. The centroids <d these strips may 

be taken at the middle points of their centre lines, and the areas of 
tJie strips may be taken as proportional to the lengths of their centre 
Unes. 

To find the centroid of a quadrilateral Let ABCD (Fig. 182) be 
the quadrilateral Draw the diagonals AC and BD, intersecting at 
0. Let OA be less than OC. Make CE equal to AO. Join BE and 
DE. O, the centroid ot the triangle BDE is also the centroid of the 
quadrilateral ABCD. 

To find the centroid of an arc of a circle. Let ABC (Fig. 183) be 
the arc of a circle of which is the centre. Draw OB at right angles 




to the chord AC. Draw BD at right angles to OB and make BD 
ecpul to tbe arc BC. Join OD. Draw CE parallel to OB to meet 
CD at E. Draw EG pM^el to AC to meet OB at G. Q is the 
cmb^d of the arc ABC. 
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To find the centroid of a sector of a circle. Let OABC (Fig. 184) 
be the sector of a circle of which O is the centre. Draw OB at right 
angles to the chord AC. Draw BD at right angles to OB and make 
BD equal to the arc BC. Join OD. Find a point F in OC such that 
OF is two-thirds of OC. Draw FH parallel to OB to meet OD at H. 
Draw HG perpendicular to OB to meet OB at G. G is the centroid 
of the sector OABC. 

To find the centroid of a figure considered as part of another figure. 
Frequently the addition of a simple figure to a given comparatively 
complicated one will make a simple figure. 
For example the figure ABCD (Fig. 185) 
only requires the addition of the triangle 
OCD to convert it into the sector of a 
circle whose centre is O. G^ the centroid 
of the sector OAB is readily found and 
so is G2 the centroid of the triangle OCD. 

Let G be the centroid of the figure 
ABCD. Then if at G, and G paj-allel ^^^' ^^^ 

forces P and Q be applied, the magnitudes of P and Q being propor- 
tional to the areas of OCD and ABCD, the centre of these parallel forces 
will be at G| the centroid of the sector OAB. 

Hence, if parallel forces P and R be applied at G2 and G„ hut in 
opposite directions^ the magnitudes of P and R being proportional to 
the areas of OCD and OAB, the centre of these parallel forces will be 
at G the centroid of the figure ABCD. 

The area of a sector of a circle is equal to half the product of the 
arc and the radius. 

97. Centre of Pressare and Centre of Stress. — If a plane 
figure be subjected to fluid pressure, the point in the plane of the 
figure at which the resultant of the pressure acts is called the centre 
of pressure. If the plane figure is a section of a bar or part of a 
structure which is subjected to stress, the point in the plane of the 
section at which the resultant of the stress acts is called the centre of 
stress. 

In what follows ^^ pressure " will be taken to include " stress.'' 

If the pressure be uniform over the figure, then the centre of 
pressure coincides with the centroid of the figure. 

A general construction for determining the centre of pressure of 
any plane figure when the pressure varies uniformly in one direction 
is illustrated by Fig. 186. ABCD is a plane figure supposed to be 
vertical, and AB and CD are horizontal. AAj is the altitude of the 
figure, and the pressure is supposed to vary uniformly from an amount 
represented by AP at the level AB to an amount represented by A^Q 
at the level CD. AP and A^Q are horizontal. 

Join QP and produce it to meet A,A at O. Draw any horizontal 
SRMN to cut the given figure. Draw the horizontal OF, and the 
verticals MMj and NN^. Through K, the middle point of MN, draw 
the vertical KF. Join FM, and FNi cutting MN at m and ti. If this 
construction be repeated at a sufficient number of levels, and all points 
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oorrefiponding to m be joined, also all points corresponding to n, a 
figure abnCDma is obtained and the centroid of this figure will be the 
centre of pressure of the original figure. 

The proof is as follows. Suppose that the line MN is the centre 
line of a very narrow horizontal strip of the original figure, and let the 
width of this strip be denoted by w. The magnitude of t^ie resultant 
pressure on this strip is equal to MN x v) x RS, and it will act at K, 
the middle point of MN. 

Since SRMN is parallel to QAjDC, 

MiN, :mn:: OAj : OR, 
and, MN : mm: AjQ : RS, 

therefore, MN x RS = wn x A,Q, 

and MN xwxRS ^mnxwx AjQ, 

that is, the resultant of the pressure on the strip of length mn when 
subjected to a pressure A^Q will have the same magnitude as the 
resultant of the pressure on the strip of length MN when subjected 
to a pressure RS, and it will act at the same point K which is also 
the middle point of mn. 





It follows that the resultant of the pressure on the figure ahnCDma 
when subjected to a uniform pressure AjQ will be the same as the 
resultant of the varying pressure on the original figure. But when 
the pressure on a plane figure is uniform, the centre of pressure is at 
its centroid. Therefore the centroid of the figure abnCDma is the 
centre of pressure of the original figure. 

The figure abnCDma is called a modtUtu figure of the original 

figure. 

A oonunon and important practical case is that in which the given 
figure is a rectangle and the pressure on it varies uniformly in a 
dkection parallel to a side of the rectangle. 

In Fig. 187, ABCD is a rectangle on which the pressure varies 
uniformly from nothing at A to an amount DT at D. Applying the 
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construction jast proved the student will have no difficulty in seeing 
that the modulus figure for the rectangle ABCD is the isosceles 
triangle OCD and that the centre of pressure for the rectangle ABCD 
is at C, on the vertical centre line of the rectangle and at a distance 
from AB equal to |H where H is the height of the rectangle. Also 
the magnitude of R the resultant of the pressure on ABCD is equal 
to the area of the rectangle multiplied by the half of DT, where DT 
is the intensity of the pressure or the pressure per unit area at the 
level CD. 

If the rectangle ABCD (Fig. 187) be divided into two rectangles 
by the line EF, then, Cg, the centre of pressure of the rectangle ABFE 
is at a distance |A from AB, where h is the height of the rectangle 
ABFE, and the magnitude of P the resultant of the pressure on ABFE 
is equal to the area of ABFE multiplied by the half of ES. 

The centre of pressure of the rectangle CDEF will be at C, the 
centroid of the quadrilateral CDe/ and the magnitude of Q the 
resultant of the pressure on CDEF will be equal to the area of CDEF 
multiplied by half the sum of DT and ES. Q may however be 
determined both as regards magnitude and position by considering 
it as the equilibrant of the parallel forces P and R, the sense of R 
being opposite to that of P. 

98. Masonry Dams. — A masonry dam is a wall for holding back 
the water at the end of a natural reservoir. 

One form of dam section is shown ipFig. 188, AV being a vertical line. 

The principal problems connected with dams are: (1) the de- 
termination of the line of resistance when the reservoir is empty ; 
(2) the determination of the lino of resistance when the reservoir 
is full, and (3) the determination of 
the stresses at various horizontal 
sections of the dam. 

Beservoir empty. When the reser- 
voir is empty the stresses in the dam 
are those due to its weight. Refer- 
ring to Fig. 188. Consider a portion 
of the dam lying between two vertical 
cross sections one foot apart, then the 
weight of a part of this between two 
horizontal section planes will be equal 
to the area, in square feet, of the 
cross section between these planes 
multiplied by the weight of a cubic 
foot of the material of the dam. 

Let horizontal sections BC, EF, 
GH, and KL be taken. The resultant 
tTi of the weight of the top portion 
ADLK acts vertically through C, the 
centroid of ADLK. Wi cuts KL at 

Ci which is the centre of pressure or centre of stress for the horizontal 
s<:ctiop. KL. ' . 




Fig. 188. 
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The resultant w^ of the weight of the portion KLHG acts vertically 
through Cg the centroid of KLHG. The resultant of the load on GH 
is W2 which is the resultant of to, and to^ V^^ ^^^ ^^ &^ ^ which 
is the centre of stress for the horizontal section GH. 

Continuing in the same way, W,, the resultant of tr,, trg, and to,, 
cuts EF at c, the centre of stress for EF, and W4, the resultant of 
tffj , tO}, tOs, and 1^4, cuts BG at c^ the centre of stress for BC. 

A fair curve drawn through the centres of stress of the various 
horizontal sections is called the line of resistance for the cross section 
of the dam. 

Reservoir fvJL When the reservoir is full the gravity forces which 
have just heen considered will still act but there will now be in addition 
the pressure of the water on the inner face. 

The intensity of the pressure of the water per square foot at any 
depth h feet from the upper or free surface of the water is equal to h 
multiplied by the weight of a cubic foot of water or say 62*3^. 

Still considering a portion of the dam one foot long. The resultant 
force on the horizontal section BC is the resultant of W4 and P4, where 
P4 is the resultant of the pressure of the water on the face of the 
one foot length of dam from A to B. P4 acts at two-thirds of AB 
from A and at right angles to AB. The magnitude of P4 is the area 
of the face AB, one foot long, multiplied by half the intensity of the 
water pressure at B. Let P4 and W4 intersect at O. B'4 the resultant 
of P4 and W4 acts through O in a direction determined by the triangle 
of forces rpw. The line of action of E4 cuts BC at s^ which is the 
• oeAtre of stress for BC. 

In a similar manner 8,, s^, and Si the centres of stress for EF, GH, 
and RL may be determined. A fair curve through these centres of 
stress of the various horizontal sections determined as above is the line 
of resistance for the cross section of the dam when the reservoir is full. 

If each of the horizontal lines BC, EF, etc. be divided into three 
equal parts then each of the middle parts is called a middle third. If 
the corresponding extremities of the various middle thirds be joined 
by fair curves ^ these curves will enclose the middle third of the cross 
section of the dam, and if a dam is pro- 
perly designed the lines of resistance 
should fall within this middle third 
whether the reservoir is empty or full. 

If K is the resultant force on any hori- 
zontal section XX, (Fig. 189) of the dam, 
then S the vertical component of R causes 
a normal stress on XX, and the horizontal 
component T causes a tangential or shear 
stress on XX,. 

The normal stress produced by S on XX, is not uniformly dis- 
tributed but varies uniformly from g — p at X which is furthest from 
S to ^ +p at X,. 

■ If the contour of the cross seotion of the dam is made up of straight lines 
these fair curves will become a series of straight lines. 




Fig. 189. 
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Let C be tbe middle point of XXj. Let XX, = 2a, and let the 
distance of S from C he x, then, still considering 1 foot length of the 
dam, g == 4j- and|> = -^-- 



a 



a 



It X = ^ then p = q and there is no stress at X. If a; is greater than 

a 

X then p is greater than q and there is a tension in the dam at X 

which should be avoided. 

The maximum compressive stress p + q should not exceed 7 tons 
per square inch. 

The average weight of masonry dams is about 150 lb. per cubic 
foot. 

Exercises Vnia 

1. The horizontal distance between the axles of a bicycle is 8 feet 6 inches, and 
its weight is 28 lb. Assuming that the weight on the saddle is vertically above a 
point 9 inches in front of the rear axle, and that a greater pressure thwi 200 lb. 
must not be brought on either wheel, find by a funicular polygon, and mark 
distinctly, the greatest weight the bicycle will bear. Scale of weight, GO lb. to 1 
inch. Scale of length, |th rail size. [b.k.] 

2. Using a funicular polygon, determine the resultant of the five parallel 
forces given in Fig. 190. The magnitudes of the forces are given in pounds. 
Use a force scale of 1 inch to 20 lb. 

8. Determine the parallel forces, which, acting through the points L and M 
(Fig. 191), should balance the given forces. The magnitudes of the forces are 
given in pounds. 
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FiQ. 190. Fig. 191. Fia. 192. 

In reproducing the dbove diagrams take the small squares as of 0*5 inch side, 

4. Six forces are given in Fig. 192, the magnitudes being in pounds. Find the 
resultant of these forces. 

6. Find the resultant of the following three given forces, that is, find and 
measure r, $, and a in the vector equation 

Employ scales of i inch to 1 foot, and 1 inch to 10 pounds. [b.e.] 

e. Five ooplanar forces P, Q, R, S, T are given as follows :— 

(To explain this manner of 
defining a force see Art 91, 
p. 91.) 

Find the resultant of the 
given system of forces. Mea- 
sure its intercept, direction, 
and magnitude. 

Find also and measure the 
resultant of Q, R, and S. 

Employ a linear sc^le of 
i full dze, and a force scale 
of i inch to 10 lb. [b.b.] 



Force. 


Intercept. 


Directfoo. 


1 
Magnitude. 


P 


10*5 inches 


32° 


1 
651 lb. 


Q 


6-4 „ 


71° 


28-5 „ 


R 


2-8 „ 


153° 


56-3 „ 


S 


4-2 „ 


291° 


15-2 „ 


T 


-4-8 „ 


196° 


601 „ 
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7. TinA the reeultant of the forces given id Pig. 171. p. 91. The interoepta 
are in inches and the uugnitodee of tbe loroes are in poonds. 

8. Deteimine r, x, and f in the equation 

» = .'■# = 0*^0^ + ei-i**'*a»t" + »*1°33= + a-J^'^^MS" + n^^^itifi + ♦■s^'^Md" 
Force nnit, 1 pound. Linear unit, 1 inch. 

9. Given the equation of equilibrium of five coplauat locoes 

find r, t, ftnd t. The nnit of force u the pound and the unit of length is the foot. 
Employ a linear scale of i inch to 1 foot, uid a force scale ol 1 inch to 100 
poimds. 

10. Find tbe centre of gravity of a piece of wire bent (o the form shown ftt (a) 
Fig. 198. 



In repTddueing Uu above diagranu take the tmail tquart* at of 0-6 inch tide. 

11. Determine the centroids of the figuree [b), Ic), (d), (<) and (/) Wig. 193. 

IS. The triangle ABC (Fig. 194) is a diagmm showing the intensity o( earth 

— ore on a retaining wall, its area representing the total preBsnre F to the aame 
■BUB that thearek of the crou section of the 
wall represents the weight W of the wall. 
Determine the lines of action of F and W, the 
face AB of tbe wall being vertical. Find the 
centre of prsesure on the base of the wall, this 
being the point where (ha resultant of P and 
W intersecta the base. 

Also find (ha centres of pressure on the 
sections D, E, and F. [B.E.] 

18. A circle 4 inches in diameter is stib- 
jected to preesure which varies uniformly 
from 10 pounds per sqoare inch at one end of 
a diameter to 6 pounds per square inch at the 
other end of that diameter. Find the centre 
of preosnre and the magnitude of the resultant 
prBsstue. 

14. A rail section is given in Fig. 19S. 
Find (be centroid of this section. Through 
tbe centroid draw a line parallel to the 
bottoin4ine of the section ; this is the " neutral 
axis " of the section. Thissection isBubjected 
to atrees which is nomul to the section and 

varies unifannl; from tbe top to the bottom, Fio. 194. 

being sero at tbe neutral axis where it changes 

sign. Find the centres of stress of the portions of tbe section above and below 
the neutral axis. If the stress at the lower edge of the sectiop is 4 tons per square 
inch what is the stress at tbe upper edge, and what are the magnitudes of the 
lesnltante of the stresses on the portions of (he section above and below (he 
neutral axis ? 
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15. A seolion of » Urge dun ia given In Fig. 196. The ivo enrrod fftMB are 

5 lolled ftom the vertical line Bfaown. The weight of the masonry oomposing the 
am is 139 lb. pei oubic foot. The weight at the water may be taken b« 63'5 lb. 
per oublo foot. 

Draw the lines ol resistanoe far this dam, (a) when the reservoir is emptj, and 
(b) when the top enrfooe of the water Ib 10 feet below the top of the dun. 




Draw riso the "middle third" Hoes of the Motion of the dam, and the 
diagrams showing the distribution of the verUoal atress on the lowest horiiontal 
seotion when the reservoir is empty and when the [eservoic is (nil. 

Linear setle, eaj, 10 feet to 1 inch. [d.l. modified.] 

99. Moment of a Force. — The moment of a force aboat a. 
poiat or about an axis perpendicular to its line of action, is the 
measure of its turning power round that point or axis. The magnitude 
of the moment (generally called the moment) is the product of the 
magnitude of the force and the perpendicular distance of its line of action 
from the point or axis. For example, the moment of the force AB 
(Fig. 197) about the point M is equal to the magnitude of the force 
AB multiplied by MN, the perpendicular distance of M from the line 
AB. If the unit of force is the pound, and the unit of distance is the 
inch, then the unit of moment is the inch-pound or poand-ineh. Other 
units of moment in common use are the foot-pound ot potmd-foot, the 
foot-ton or ton-fool, and the inc}t-toH 
or ton-inch. 

The construction shown in Fig. 
197 ia a very convenient one for 
determining graphically the moment 
of a force about a point. AB is the 
line of action of the force, and M is 
the point. The construction is as 
follows. Draw ab parallel to AB, 
and make the length of ah to repre- 
sent the magnitude of the force. 
Through M draw a'Mb' parallel to 
AB. Choose a p^e o. Join oa and oh. Take any point o' in AB. 
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Draw </a' parallel to oa to meet a'MV at a\ and draw o'V parallel to 
ob to meet a'Mh' at V, Then a'V measured with a suitable scale 
will be the magnitude of the moment of the force AB about the 
point M. 

Draw oh perpendicular to ah, and o'h' perpendicular to a'b\ The 
triangles oah and o'aV are obviously similar, and ab : a'h' :: oh : o'V, 
Hence ab x o'h* = a'6' X oh. But ab is the magnitude of the force 
AB, and o'hl, which is equal to MN, is the perpendicular distance of 
M from AB. Therefore ab x o'h* is equal to the moment of AB about 
M, and therefore a*})' x o^ is equal to the moment of AB about M. 

If oA is made equal to the linear unit, then dV measured with the 
force scale will give the moment required. For example, if oA is 1 
inch and a'h' measures 20 lb. on the force scale, then the required 
moment is 20 %nch-pound$. It is not always convenient to make oh 
equal to the unit of distance, but it should be made a simple multiple 
or sub-multiple of it. 

The following is the simple rule for determining the moment scale. 
Let oA be 911 times the linear unit, and let the force scale be n units of 
force per inch. Then the moment scale will be m x n units of 
moment per inch. For example, let the linear unit be one footy and 
suppose that oh, meawred ioith the linear scale, is 4 feet. Let the force 
scale be 100 lb. per inch, then the moment scale will be 100 X 4 == 400 
foot-pounds per inch. 

It may be pointed out that the figure a'o'b' is the link polygon of 
the force AB with reference to the pole o. 

The following problems are important. 

(1) Ah unknown force P acting through the point A (Fig. 198) 




Pig. 198. 



Fio. 199. 



has a moment mj about the point Oi and a moment m^ about the point 
Oj : it is required to determine the force P. 

Join OiOg. Draw OiM^ and OgM^ at right angles to O^Os. Make 
OiMi = m, to any convenient scale and make OgMj = mg to the same 
scale. OiMi and OgMg are on the same or on opposite sides of OjOg 
according as n^ and m, have the same or opposite signs. Join MjMg 
and produce it if necessary to cut OiOg, or O1O2 produced at B. Then 
B is another point in the line of action of P. The sense of P is 
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readily determined by inspection. To find the magnitude of P, draw 
OiN at right angles to AB. Then, magnitude of P = qZt, 

(2) An unknown force P has moments m,, m,, and tn, about the 
points Oi, O2, and 0, (Fig. IdO) respectively: it is required to 
determine the force P. 

Draw OiMi and O2M2 at right angles to OiO,. Make OiM, = m, 
to any convenient scale, and make O^M, = m, to the same scale. 
OiM] and O2M2 are on the same or on opposite sides of OiOg according 
as m^ and m, have the same or opposite sigas. Join MjMg and produce 
it if necessary to cut O1O2, or OiO^ produced, at A. Then A is a 
point in the line of action of P. In like manner the point B is found 
as shown, and AB the line of action of P is determined. The sense of 

P is found by inspection, and the magnitude of P is equal to Ty^y where 

OiN is the perpendicular from Oi on AB. 

100. Resultant Moment of a System of Forces. — ^The 
resultant moment of a system of forces about a point is equal to the 
algebraical sum of the moments of the separate forces about that point, 
and it is obvious that this sum must be equal to the moment of the 
resultant of the system about the same point. Hence the graphical 
determination of the resultant moment of a system of forces about a 
point resolves into constructing the resultant of the system, and the 





Fig. 200. 



Fig. 201. 



determination of the moment of this resultant about the given point 
by the construction of the preceding article. The two constructions 
may, however, be combined in one, as shown in Figs. 200 and 201. 
AB, BC, and CD are three given forces, and M is a given point. It 
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is required to detorinine the resultant moment of the given forces 
about the given point. 

The polygon ahcda is the force polygon ; ad, the closing line, gives 
the magnitude and direction of the resultant of the three given forces. 
A pole o is taken at a perpendicular distance oh from <u/, which is a 
simple multiple or sub-multiple of the linear unit. The link polygon 
of the forces with reference to the pole o is next drawn, and the 
intersection of the closing sides OA and OD determines a point on 
the line of action of the resultant force AD. A line through M 
parallel to ad intersects the closing sides OA and OD of the link 
polygon at a* and d!. The moment required is equal to a'd! x oh. 
The triangle o'a'd is obviously similar to the triangle oad, and therefore, 
as shown in the preceding article, the moment of AD about M is 
equal to a'd! X oh. 

It may be observed that the moment of any one of the forces, say 
BC, is obtained by drawing through M a parallel to BC to intersect 
the sides of the link polygon which meet on BC at V and c' ; &V X oh 
is the moment of BC about M. 

101. Principle of Moments. — When a number of forces acting 
on a rigid body are in equilibrium, then the moments of all the forces 
about any given axis being tfkken, the sum of the moments of those 
forces which tend to turn the body in one direction about the axis is 
equal to the sum of the moments of those forces which tend to turn 
the body in the opposite direction about the same axis. 

102. Couples. — A couple consists of two equal parallel forces 
acting in opposite directions. The arm of a couple is the perpendicular 
distance between the lines of action of the two forces. The moment of 
a couple is the product of the magnitude of one of the forces and the 
arm <^ the couple. A couple tends to cause a body upon which it acts 
to rotate. 

A couple cannot be balanced by any single force. 

Two couples acting on a body will balance one another when (1) 
they are in the same plane or in parallel planes, (2) they have equal 
moments, and (3) their directions of rotation are opposite. 

103. Bending Moment and Shearing Force Diagrams for 
Beams. — When a horizontal beam is eu;ted on by vertical forces or 
loads, these forces tend to bend the beam, and the bending action at 
any transverse section is measured by the algebraical sum of the 
moments of the forces on one side of the section about a horizontal 
axis in that section. . For example, the beams shown in Fig. 202 are 
acted on by forces P, Q, and R to the right of the transverse section 
XY, and the bending moment at XY is equal to 

P X / + Q X w- R X n. 
The loads on a beam also tend to shear the beam transversely, and 
the shearing action at any transverse section is equal to the resultant 
of the transverse forces on one side of the section. For example, the 
shearing action at the section XY of the beams shown in Fig. 202 is 
equal to the resultant of the forces P, Q, and R which act to the 
right of the section, and this resultant is equal to P + Q — R. 
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The drawing of the bending moment diagram for a beam is simply 
the application of the construction explained in Art. 99. In Fig. 203 
is shown a horizontal cantilever carrying vertical loads AB, BC, and 
CD. abed is the line of loads, or polygon of forces. A pole o is chosen 
so that the pole distance oh is a simple multiple or sub-multiple of the 
linear unit. The link polygon a'd'n! is then drawn. It is easy to show, 
as in Art. 100, that the bending moment at any section XY is equal 
to Oidi X oh, that is, the depth of the link polygon under the section 
multiplied by the pole distance. The depth of the link polygon is 
measured by the force scale, and the pole distance by the linear scale. 




Fig. aoa. 



Fig. 208. 



It follows that, since the pole distance is the same for all parts of the 
link polygon, the depth of the link polygon under any section of 
the beam is a measure of the bending moment on the beam at 
that section, the scale for measuring the bending moment being found 
as explained in Art. 99. 

The shearing force diagram is constructed by drawing horizontals 
across the spaces A, B, 0, and D at the levels a, &, c, and d respectively. 
The depth of this diagram under any section of the beam, measured 
with the force scale, gives the vertical shearing force on the beam at 
that section. For example, at the section XY the shearing force ia 
the resultant of the forces to the right of XY, and is equal to 
BC + CD = he + cd=^hd. 

Another example is illustrated by Fig. 204. Here a beam AB 
rests on supports at A and C and carries a distributed load, the 
intensity of which at any point is proportional to the height of the 
shaded diagram above AB at that point. The load diagram is divided 
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into a namber of vertioal strips of equal width as shown by the 
vertical dotted lines. If these strips are sufficiently numerous it will 
be sufficiently accurate to assume that the load which any one of these 
stripe repreeentA acta at the middle of ite width and has a magnitude 
proportional to its mean height. Figures instead of letters have been 
used to denote the forces in Bow's notation. 

The line of loads ri is drawn and a pole o chosen, and the link 
polygon (a) is determined, the closing line being m*. A line, shown 
dotted, through o parallel to mn to cut ra at the point 12 determines 
the reactions 11-1 2 and 12-1 
at the anpporta. 

The diagram (a) is the 
bending moment diagram. 
This has been redrawn at (b) 
on a horizontal base line. 
The heights in (I>) and (a) 
are the same on the same 
vertical linee. It will be ob- 
serred that the bending 
moment changes sign near 
to the line of action of the 
force 7-8. 

The stepped diagram is 
die shear force diagram and 
is obtAined by drawing the 
horizontal lines across the 
spacee between the forcee 
and projected from the corre- 
sponding points on the line 
(^ loads. The shear force 
changes sign at a point 
between the supports, and 
again at the support ae 

shown by the part (d) of the Fio. 204. 

shear force diagram, shown 

dotted. The part (d) has been transferred to {(F) so as to show the 
whide of the shear force diagram on the same zero base. 

The shear forces as determined above are correct for the middle 
vertical linee of all the spaces between the forces except the end 
ones, and in tbe true shear foroe diagram the steps would be replaced 
by the dotted curve shown. 

The link polygon is not quite exact because the forces will not 
act along the vertical middle lines of the strips but will act through 
the csntroids of the strips which will be slightly to the right of 
the middle positions. The point 12 on the line of loads is therefore 
iwC quite exact but should be slightly higher. 

If the forces be made to act through the oentroids of the strips 
Uten the point 12 on the line of loads will be determined exactly. 
Al«o the link polygon then determine* exactly the bending moments at 
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the middle vertical lines of all the spaces between the forces except 
the end ones, and the true bending moment diagram is obtained by 
drawing a fair curve through the points thus determined and 
continuing the curve to the verticals through A and B where the 
bending moments are zero. 

104. Moment of Inertia. — The sum of the products of the mass 
of each elementary part of a body and the square of its distance from 
A given axis is called the moment of 
inertia of the body about that axis. 
Thus, if 9%, m^, m,, etc., be the masses 
of the parts of the body, and Ti, r^^ r^j 
etc., be the distances of these parts 
respectively from the axis, then the 
moment of inertia = I = ^r^ + 
nhr^ + Wsr/ + etc. . . . = SmP". 

The moment of inertia of an area 
and the moment of inertia of a line are 
defined in a similar manner by sub- 
stituting area or length for mass. But 
since areas and lines have no inertia, 
they have, strictly speaking, no moment 
of inertia. 

The moment of inertia of a force about an axis perpendicular to the 
line of action of the force is the product of its magnitude and the 
square of the distance of its line 
of action from the axis. 

The graphic method of de- 
termining the moment of inertia 
of a plane area, or of a system 
of parallel forces, will be under- 
stood from the two examples 
worked out in Figs. 205 and 
206. 

Fig. 205 shows the applica- 
tion of the method to finding 
the moment of inertia of a foi*ce 
AB about a point M or about 
an axis through M and perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the 
paper. Through M draw MY 
parallel to AB. Draw MN 
perpendicular to AB. Apply- 
ing the construction explained 
in Art. 59, a'h' x oA = AB x MN. 
Choose a pole o' at a distance 
o*h' from a'h\ which is a simple 
multiple or submultiple of the 
linear unit. From a point n" in AB draw nV parallel to oV and n^"^ 
parallel to o'b\ Since the triangle a"b"n" is similar to the triangle 
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fib'o', it foliowB that ■ a"h" x o'A' = aV x MN, aad therefore 
a"h" X o'K X oA = a'fe' x oA X Sf^. ButaV x o}t=ABy.MN. There- 
fiHB a"fc" X o'h X oh = AB X MS' = moment of inertia of AB about 
M. a'b'n' and a"b"n" are link polygons, of which the first determioes 
the momeDt AB X MN, and the second detenniaea the moment of 
thia moment, namely, (AB x UN) x MN. The lengths a'6' and a"h" 
mast be measured vith the force scale, and the lengths oh and o'h' with 
the linear scale. 

Fig, 206 ahows the application of the method to the determination 
of the momrtiit of inertia of the shaded figure abont an axis a'a" in 
the plane oi the figure. The area is divided into parallel strips, and 
pnnllel foroea AB, EC, CD, DE, and EF are supposed to act at the 
centres of gravity of tbeee strips, the magnitudes of the forces being 
proportional to the areas of the strips. The sum of the moments <d 
Uieae forces abont the givea axis is equal to a'f x oh, and the sum of 
their moments of inertia is equal to a"/" X o'h' x oh. The lengtlis a'f 
and a"/" must be measured with the area scale and the lengths oh and 
o'X with the linear scale. 

Xxeroises vnib 

1, Three ooplanar forces P, Q, and R (Fig. 307) sot on a rigid body whioh is 
capable of rotntioD about an axis through O at right angles to the plane of the 
EoRwa. P = 8 lb,. Q — 10 lU, and R = 6 lb. Find the regultant momant of these 
(oToea about 0. Determine the magnitnde and sense of the force S which wiU 
prevent the rotation of the bod;. 

S. AB (Pig. 206) ii a lever whose folcrom is at A. Forces P and Q act on the 
lever aa shown, P = 10 lb., and Q = 16 lb. Botation of the lever about its ful- 
crum is prevented by the loroe B. Find the magnitude of the foroe B and 
determine the reaction of the fulomm on the lever. 
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Fig. am. Fio. aOS. Fia. 209. Fia. 210. 

Beproduce the above iia^ame three timet Ihit liie and then consider thai the 

reprodaeed dtagromt are drawn to the scale of } full lut. 

3. A bar AB {Fig. 209) is acted on hj forces P and Q as shown. P = 201b., 
and Q = 36 lb. A couple whose moment is 30 inch-pounds also acts on the bar in 
the same plans as P and Q and tends to give clockwise rotation to the bar. Find 
the additional force acting on the bar which will produce equilibrium. 

4. A bent lever AOB (Fig. 210) ia capable of rotation about a pin at O, The 
levar is at rest under the action of the forces F, Q, and B, and the reaction S of 
the pin on the lever. P = 16 lb., and Q = 20 lb. Find the magnitude and sense 
of R and determine 8. 

IS. Draw a square ABCD of 2 inches side, the lettering being in the clockwise 
direction. A force P acts through A in the plaue of the square. P has a clock- 
wise moment of 11 inch-pounds about B and an anti-clockwise moment of 19 
iDoh-poonds about D. Determine the force P. 

Another fprpa 9 also acts through A in the plane of the square. Q has a 
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olookwise moment of 24 inch-pomids abont B and a clockwise moment of 8 inch- 
poimds about 0. Determine the force Q. 

6. ABO is a triangle. AB = 8 inches, BG = 9 inches, and GA = 10 inches. 
The lettering is clockwise. A force B acting in the plane of the triangle has a 
clockwise moment of 40 inch-ponnds about A, an anti-clockwise moment of 80 
inch-pounds about B, and a clockwise' moment of 12 inch-pounds about 0. 
Determine the force R, using a linear scale of J. 

7. ABCD is a square of 2 inches side, lettered clockwise. A force P acts along 
the side AB and another force Q acts along the diagonal AG. The resultant 
moment of the forces P and Q about D is 10*4 inch-pounds, anti-clockwise. The 
resultant moment of P and Q about the middle point of BO ia 25*5 inch-pounds, 
clockwise. Determine the forces P and Q. 

8. The cantilever (Fig. 211) carries five loads each of 100 lb. as. shown. Draw 
the bending moment and shear force diagrams. « 

9. The cantilever (Fiff. 212) is loaded sa shown, the loads bemg in tons. Dcaw 
the bending moment and shear force diagrams. 
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Fig. 218. 



Fig. 214. 



10. The beam (Fig. 213) rests on supports 16 feet apart and is loaded as 
shown, the loads being in tons. Draw the bending moment and shear force 
diagrams. 

11. The beam (Fig. 214) rests on supports 10 feet apart and is loaded as 
shown, the loads being in tons. Draw the bending moment and- shear force 
diagrams. 

12. A beam is built firmly into a wall at one end and projects 24 feet f^m the 
face of that wall. The other end rests freely on a support. The beam carries a 
uuiformly distributed load of 1 ton per foot run. It may be proved that the 
reaction at the support is three-eighths of the total load on the beam. Draw the 
bending moment and shear force diagrams. 

18. A beam (Fig. 215) rests on supports 16 feet apart. The load at A is 2 tons 
and each of the other loads is 1 ton. Draw the bending moment and shear force 
diagrams. 

14. A log of timber 24 feet long and of uniform cross section floats in still 
water. On the top of the log at points 6 feet from its ends are placed loads of 
200 lb. each. Draw the bending moment and shear force diagrams. 

[Note that the bending moments and shear forces on the log are those due to 
the given loads and a uniform upward water pressure whose total is 400 lb.] 

15. The beam A (Fig. 216) rests freely on two cantilevers B and as shown. 
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Fig. 216. 



The given loads are in tons. Draw the diagrams of bending moment and shear 
force for this structure. 

16. A beam rests on two supports 12 feet apart. This beam oarriee a dis- 
tributed load which varies uniformly in intensity from nothing over one support 
to a Tnaximnm ovcr the othcr support. The total load is 15 tons. Draw the 
bending moment and shear force diagrams. 
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In Ttprodttcing the above ftgurei lake the small equares tu of half inch aide. 

105. Stress Diagrams for Framed BtmctnreB. — It will be 
Boaiuned tbat the framed structures considered are made up of bars 
which are connected hj frictionless pin joints at their ends. It will 
also be asanmed that the loads on the structure are concentrated at 
the joints. If a bar carriA a load uniformly distributed over its 
length tliiB load is divided into two equal parts, and one part is placed 
at each end of the bar. If a bar carries a load concentrated at an 
intermediate point, this load ie divided into two parts, which are to 
one another as the distances of the load from the ends of the bar ; 
these parts are then placed one at each end of the bar, the greater 
part being at that end of the bar which is nearest to the original load. 

In studying the equilibrium of a structure, two kinds of forces 
hare to be considered, (1) the external forces, which for the whole 
atmcture must balance one another, and (2) the internal forces. As 
a consequence of the two assumptions mentioned at the beginning 
of this article, the bars forming the structure are subjected either 
to direct compression or to direct tension under the action of the 
external forces. It follows, therefore, that the lines of action of the 
internal forces are the lines which represent the bars on the diagram 
of the structure (called the frame diagram'). At any joint, there- 
fore, the forces acting are the internal forces acting along the bars 
meeting at that joint, and the external forces, If there are any, acting 
at that joint. 

If a snlflcient number of the forces acting at any joint are known, 
the polygon of forces for that joint can be drawn and the unknown 
forces determined. 

The general method of drawing the complete stress diagram for 
a framed structure will be understood by reference to the example 
worked out in Fig. 218. A simple roof trues is shown carrying a 
load AB at its apex. The other external forces are the reactions 
BC and CA at the supports. The internal forces are the forces 
acting along the bars AI>, BD, and CD. The lines of action of all 
the forces are known, but AB is the only force whose magnitude is 
known as yet. 

At each joint there are three forces acting, and the polygon of forces 
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for each joint is therefore a triangle. The triangle of forces for the 
joint 2 or for the joint 3 cannot yet be drawn, bemuse the magnitudes 
of all the forces at these joints are as yet unknown, but the triangle 
of forces for the joint 1 may be drawn, and this is shown at (m). 
This triangle determines the magnitudes bd and da of the internal 
forces in the bars BD and DA respectively. The sense of these forces 
is also determined, and it will be observed that the internal forces in 
the bars BD and DA both act towards the joint 1, therefore these bars 
are in compression. In drawing the triangle (m) the forces have been 
taken in the order in which they occur in going round the joint 1 
in the watch-hand direction, beginning with the known force AB. 
Beginning with BA, and going round the joint in the opposite direc- 

b^ b 




Fig. 218. 



tion, the triangle («), which is similar to (w) but differently situated, 
is obtained. 

Passing next to the joint 2, the three forces acting there are known 
in direction, and the magnitude of one of them, BD, has been deter- 
mined by the drawing of the triangle (m) or the triangle («). Begin- 
ning with DB, and taking the forces in the order in which they occur 
in going round the joint in the watch-hand direction, the triangle of 
forces (n) is drawn. If the forces be taken in the order in which they 
occur in going round the joint in the opposite direction, beginning with 
BD, the triangle (u) is obtained. Proceeding next to the joint 3, the 
triangle (o) is obtained when the forces are taken in the watch-hand 
order, and the triangle (v) is obtained when the forces are taken in the 
opposite order. 

The construction of the three triangles (m), (n), and (o), or the 
three triangles («), (m), and (tj), determines the magnitude and sense 
of each of the three internal forces, and also the magnitudes and 
sense of the external forces BO and OA. 
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It is obvious that the triaogles (n) and (o) may be applied to the 
triangle (m) so as to form the iignre (r), and this figure gives all the 
resnlts which were found from the separate triangles (m), (n), and (o), 
and this figure (r) is the complete stress diagram for the given framed 
structure. The figure (r) may of course be drawn at once without 
drawing the triangles (m), (n), and (o). It should, however, be noticed 
that in order that the force polygons for the different joints may be 
combined into one diagram, these polygons must be drawn by taking 
the forces in the order in which they occur in going round each joint 
in the same direction, (r) is the form of the stress diagram when the 
forces are taken in the order in which they occur when going round 
each joint in the watch-hand direction, and (w) is the form of the 
diagram when the order is reversed. 

It is important to observe that in going from the joint at one end 
of a bar to the joint at the other end the sense of the force in that 
bar is reversed, because if a bar is in tension it must exert a pull at 
each of the joints at its ends and if it is in compression it must exert 
a thrust at each of the joints at its ends. 

The sense of the force in any bar may be determined from the 
polygon of forces for the joint at either end and from the sense of one 
of the forces represented by one side of that polygon because the 
polygon of forces represents forces which are in equilibrium, and if 
arrow heads be placed on the sides of the polygon to show the senses 
of the forces these arrow heads must follow one another round the 
polygon. 

106. Examples of Stress Diagrams. — (1) the frame diagram 
for a " saw-tooth" roof truss is shown at (u). Fig. 219. The truss is 
loaded at the joints as shown, the loads being in pounds. 

The first step is to draw the line of loads ah . , . g. To determine 
the reactions GH and HA at the supports, which are obviously 
vertical, choose a pole o and draw the link polygon shown at (v). 
The closing line of this polygon is shown dotted. From the pole o 
draw oh parallel to the closing line of the link polygon to meet the 
line of loads at A, then gh and ha are the magnitudes of the reactions 
GH and HA respectively. 

Commencing at the joint ABKHA at the left-hand support the 
polygon of forces <ibkha is completed. Proceeding to the joint BCLK6 
the polygon of forces bclkb is completed. Proceeding from joint to 
joint round the frame diagram the vanous polygons of forces are com- 
pleted, the whole of the polygons of forces making up the complete 
force diagram for the trus^ as shown at (to). 

The magnitudes of the forces in the various bars may now be 
scaled off from the diagram (tr). The senses of the forces at any joint 
are determined by inspecting the polygon of forces for that joint and 
the sense of the force in a bar at a joint determines whether that bar 
is in tension or compression. Lines on the frame diagram which 
represent members in compression have been made bold. 

(2) The lower part of Fig. 220 shows a roof truss under two 
systems of loads. One system is vertical and is due to the weight of 
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the roof covering. The other system is at right angles to the left- 
hand surface of the roof, and is due to wind pressure. All the loads 
are in pounds. The truss is supposed to he fixed at the right-hand 
support tt hut at the left-hand end v it ia merely supported ; hence the 
line of action of the reaction at v must he vertical. The direction of 
the reaction at u is unknown and the magnitudes of hoth reactions 
are unknown. 

The part abcdefghk of the polygon of external forces acting on the 
truss is first drawn. The next step is to determine the reactions KL 
and LA at the supports. 

Choose a pole o and draw the link polygon shown hy dotted lines 
on the frame diagram, starting at the point u. By starting at the point 
« the space K, which is as yet not completely defined, is eliminated. 
The closing line of the link polygon, is um, A line through the pole o 
parallel to tou to meet the vertical through a determines the point I 
and therefore also Ik. This completes the polygon of external forces. 

Starting at the joint at one of the supports the complete stress 
diagram may now he drawn as in the preceding example. 

107. The Method of Sections.— A little more than one half of 
a roof truss is shown in Fig. 221. Conceive that this truss is divided 
into two parts hy a plane of 
section XX which cuts three 
bars FQ, GH, and HA. Next 
suppose that the part of the 
structure to the right of XX 
is removed and that external 
forces are applied at the 
sections of the bars cut so as 
to balance the internal forces 
in these bars. These external 
forces will take the place of 
the forces exerted on the part 
of the structure to the left 
of XX through the parts of 
the cut bars which have been 
removed. The part of the 
structure to the left of XX will now be in equilibrium under the 
action of the given system of loads and the three external forces FG, 
GH, and HA. It will now be shown how these three applied external 
forces may be found. The determination of these three forces is 
evidently the determination of the forces in three of the members of 
the original structure. 

Draw the line of loads abedef. To complete the polygon of ex- 
ternal forces on the structure to the left of XX requires the locating 
of the points g and h. Choose a pole o and, starting at the point ti, 
where the lines of action of two of* the unknown external forces inter- 
sect, draw the link polygon of which vu is the closing line. A line 
through parallel to tm to meet a line through a parallel to AH 
determines the point h. The intersection of hg parallel to HG and fg 
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parallel to FG determines the point g. The seoses of the external 
forces FG, GH, and HA are found at once by going round the com- 
pleted polygon of external forces in the direction fixed by the sense oi 
any one of the known external forces. It will be seen that the bar 
FG is in compression while the bars GH and HA are in tension. 

This method of sections is extremely useful, for it may be applied 
to determine directly the forces in three members of a structure with- 
out drawing the stress diagram for any other part of the structure. 

In drawing the stress diagram for the truss, a part of which is 
shown in Fig. 221, the polygon of external forces would be first drawn, 
then the stress diagram would be built up polygon by polygon com- 
mencing at one of the supports where there are only two forces whose 
magnitudes have to be determined. In passing from joint to joint if 
a joint is arrived at where the magnitudes of three forces have to be 
determined the polygon of forces for that joint becomes indeterminate. 
This happens when the joint AMNHA or the joint DEPNMLD is 
reached. If however a section be taken as shown in Fig. 221 and 
the force AH determined as explained above the polygon of forces 
for the joint AMNHA may be completed and the stress diagram may 
then be proceeded with in the ordinary way. 

108. Deflections of Braced Frames. — ^The bars which make 
up a braced frame are generally in tension or compression and the 
forces acting along the bars may be found as described in the preceding 
articles of this chaptei:. The bars have then to be proportioned to 
resist these forces. The pull or push on a bar will cause it to lengthen 
or shorten by an amount x and will produce a stress / in it. If E is 
the modulus of elasticity of the material in tension or compression 

and I is the lenirth of the bar, then E = -r — ;- = — n= -> aiid 

^ strain x I x 

fl 
E 
For steel E may be taken as 30,000,000 pounds per square inch 

and if / is, say, 15,000 pounds per square inch, then x = qa 000 00 ~ 

2000' *^** ^ *^® ^^ ^'^ lengthen or shorten by an amount which 

is the l-2000th part of its length. A bar 100 inches long 
would therefore lengthen or shorten 05 inch under these con- 
ditions. 

It is outside the scope of this work to discuss further the 
design of structures or the determination of the strains produced in 
their members by given systems of loading, but it will now be 
shown how the deflections of braced frames may be determined 
when the alterations in the lengths of the members due to loading 
are given. 

The lower part of Fig. 222 shows the frame diagram of a pent-roof 
truss loaded at the joints B, C, and D. It is given that the various 
bars of the truss alter in length by the amounts stated on the lines 
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which represent the hars. + denotes increase and — denotes 
decrease in length. These alterations in length are so small that 
the change in the form of the truss due to the loads cannot be 
clearly shown on an ordinary scale drawing of the truss. The 
displacements of the various joints may however be determined as 
follows. 

The joints A and E are supposed to be fixed, that is these joints 
are not (Usplaced when the truss is loaded. Choose an origin and 
draw horizontal and vertical axes OX and OY. O is the origin and 
OX and OY are the axes of a displacement diagram which is to be 
drawn to a large scale. In Fig. 222 the displacement scalfi. is five 
times full size, but on a drawing board 
the displacement scale would not be 
leas thui ten times full size. 

Consider the joint B. Through 
O draw Ohi parallel to AB and make 
Obi = 0'08 inch on the displacement 
scale. Draw O62 parallel to BE and 
make O^, = ^'^^ ^<^^ ^^ the dis- 
placement scale. Draw bib perpen- 
dicular to 0^1 and bjb perpendicular 
to O&2 <^d let these perpendiculars 
meet at 6. If is the original posi- 
tion of B then 6 is its new position 
when the bar AB has lengthened 08 
inch and the bar BE has shortened 
006 inch. 

To be strictly accurate bib should 
be an arc of a circle whose centre is in 
l»,0 produced at a distance from O 

equal to the length of AB measured on the displacement scale ; but 
the radius of this arc is so large compared with the length of the arc 
that the arc is practically a straight hne at right angles to ^^O. So 
also bj> should be an arc of a circle whose centre is in O62 produced 
at a distance from O equal to the length of BE measured on the dis- 
placement scale. 

Consider next the joint C. C has a downward displacement whose 
vertical component is the vertical component of the displacement of B 
pins the displacement 0*04 inch due to the lengthening of the bar BC. 
The former is represented by Ocq and the latter by c^. The horizontal 
component of the displacement is 0*05 inch due to the shortening of the 
bar CE and this is represented by Oc^ The horizontal c^c to meet the 
vertical c^ determines c the new position of C on the assumption that 
O was its original position. 

Lastly consider the joint D. D has a displacement whose com- 
pcment in the direction BD is made up of the component of the 
displacement of B in that direction, that is O&i, and the amount 
0*04 inch by which the bar BD lengthens and which is represented by 
hidi. The total component of the displacement of D in the direction 
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BD is therefore Od^, The horizontal component of the displacement 
of D is made up of the horizontal component of the displacement of 
C, that ia Oc,, and 0*05 inch the amount by which the bar CD 
shortens and which is represented by c^ The total horizontal 
component of the displacement of D is therefore Od^. d^d 
perpendicular to Odi meeting the vertical through. 4, determines 
d the new position of D assuming that its original position was 0. 

The angular deflection of any bar is measured by the ratio y/l 
where y is the relative displacement of the ends at right angles to 
the bar and I is the length of the bar. For example, consider the bar 
BD. The component of B's displacement at right angles to BD is 5&| 
or d^ where M, is parallel to Od^, The component of D's displace- 
ment at right angles to BD is ddi. Hence dd^ is the relative 
displacement of D knd B at right angles to BD, and the angular 
displacement . of BD is dd, -rBD. If BD is 14 feet and dd, is 

0*292 .,«^ 

0-292 inch, the angular displacement $ is , . , ^ = 000174. . Whether 

this be taken as the circular 
measure, or the sine, or the 
tangent of the angle, the angle 
being very small, the angle 
is 6 minutes or 1-lOth of a 
degree. 

In the foregoing example 
one member AE (Fig. 222) 
was supposed to be fixed and 
to remain of the same length. 
An example will now be con- 
sidered in which all the 
members are displaced. Fig. 
223 shows a roof truss ADF 
in which the joint A is fixed 
and the joint F is free to 
move horizontally. The truss 
supports dead loads and in 
addition a wind load on the 
left-hand side. These loads 
cause alterations in the 
lengths of the bars which are 
stated on the lines which re- 
present them. 

Assume in the first place 
that, say, the bar CD re- 
mains vertical and that C is 
fixed in position. Choose 
an origin and axes OX and 

OY and determine the dis- Pio, 223. 

placements of the various 
joints, as in the previous example, the original position of each joint 
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beiDg taken as at 0. Then on the assumption that C is fixed and CD 
remains vertical, A snffers a horizontal displacement Ocii to the left and 
an upward vertical displacement Oia. Also F suffers a horizontal dis- 
placement O/i to the right and an upward vertical displacement/,/. 
But under the actual conditions A is fixed. Let, therefore, the 
whole truss be now lowered an amount aoi, or, which is the same 
thing, let the axis OX be raised to CX' the level of a. Let, also, 
the whole truss be moved to the right a distance equal to Oo,, or, 
which is the same thing, let the axis OY be moved to the left so as 
to pass through a. The axes are now CX' and O'T' and a which 
represents the position of the joint A is at the origin C. It will be 
seen that the joint F has now a downward vertical displacement 
equal to //. To bring F to its original level, which is the level of 
A, the whole truss must now be rotated about A until F rises 
through a distance equal to ff*. This angular movement will cause 
the various joints to travel at right angles to the lines joining 
them to A distances proportional to the lengths of these lines. 

Consider the joint D. Referred to the origin 0' and the axes 
(yX! and C/T', d shows the displacement of D when A is fixed and 
F is at the distance // below its proper level. It is now required 
to find the final displacement of D when the truss is turned about 
A to bring F to its proper level. With A as centre and AD as 
radius describe the arc DD, to cut the horizontal AF at Dp Draw 
the vertical D,HK to cut 0/ at H and 0/ at K. Then HK is 
the amount that D will travel at right angles to DA when the 
truss is turned about A to raise F the distance //*, Draw dd! 
perpendicular to AD and make dd! equal to HE, then d! shows 
the final displacement of D referred to the origin O' and axes CX' 
and CXY'. In like manner the points 6', </, and e' are found. 

109. The Three-Hinged Arch. — If the ends of a roof or bridge 
truss are secured to foundations by hinged joints, and there is another 
hinged joint at an intermediate point, say, at the middle of the trass, 
such a truss is known as a three-hinged arch^ and it is said to be con- 
structed on the three-hinged tyatem. The determination of the stresses 
in the various bars of such a truss may be proceeded with as in an 
ordinary truss as soon as the reactions at the hinges are determined. 

One method of finding the reactions at the hinges is as follows. 
Fig. 224 shows a truss hinged at A, B, and C. The resultant load on 
the part AB is the force F, and the resultant load on the part BC is 
the force Q. First neglect the load acting on the part BO. The 
part BC is then under the action of two forces only, namely, the 
reactions at B and C, and these forces must balance one another, and 
will therefore act in opposite directions along the straight line BC. 
The truss as a whole is now under the action of three forces, namely, the 
force P, the reaction Tj at C, which acts along CB, and the reaction Si 
at A. Since these three forces are in equilibrium, and since the lines 
of action of two of them, Ti and P, meet at m, therefore the line of 
action of the third one, S„ must be Am. By means of the triangle of 
kurceB the magnitudes of S| and T^ can be determined. 
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Next neglect the load on the part AG, and consider the load Q on 
the port; BO. This load Q will cause reactions S, and T, at A and B 
respectively, and these 

reactions may be found ^,^^ '\ 

in the same way as S, .'■ ',^ ,-■' ;; 

and T, were found. / '. "\ ,-' ; ■ 

When both loads P •' ', \ / '. '> 

and Q act, it is evident 
that the reaction at A 
will be the resultant ol 
S, and S,, and the re- 
action at Q will be the 
resultant of T, and T^ 

The reaction of the 
port AB on the part CB 
at B will be the force 
which will balance the 
force Q and the reaction 'Si 

at 0, and the reaction Fia. 291. 

of the part CB on the 

part AB at B will be the force which will balance the force P and 
the reaction at A These two reactions will, of course, be equal and 
opposite. 

When the truss is Bymmetricol about a vertical centre line, and is 
symmetrically loaded, the reactions at B will be horizontal, and the 
line of action of the reaction at A will be the tine joining A witli the 
point <^ intersection of the line of action of the resultant load on the 
half truss AB with the horizontal line through B. The directian of 
the reaction at C is found ■ 




iu like manner. 

The two parts of a - - 1 ^- . 

three-hinged arch may be * '""' f~^ 

considered aa two girders 
or two beams loaded ob- 
liquely. When these 
beams are solid or built 
up of plates and anglee 
instead of being open 
brace work they are called 
arched ribt. 

An arched rib of a 
three-hinged arch is shown C 
in Fig. 225, the joints 

being at 1 and 4. This Fio. 226. 

rib carries vertical loads 

AB and BC. The reactions CO and OA at the joints may be deter- 
mined in the manner already explained, and oobc.the polygon of external 
forces, may then be drawn. If the link polygon 1 2 3 4 for the extwnol 
forcee be drawn so as to pass through the joinU 1 and 4 this polygon 
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is called the linear arch for the rib. The sidea of the linear arch are the 
lines of action of the throats vhich the rib has to support. The 
mftgnitndes of these thrusts are given by oa, ob, and oc It will be 
observed that each of these thrusts has a horizontal component vhose 
magnitnde is given by ok, the perpendicular from o on ahe. 

Consider the normal section LM of the rib. Let Q be the centroid 
of this section. The thrust R on LM has the magnitude ob and 
since R does not pass through O there is a bending moment on the 
rib at LM whoee magnitade is R x CtN, where GH is the perpen- 
dicular from O on 2 3. Draw the vertical OE to meet 2 3 at E. Com- 
paring the triangles ONE and oU> it wilt be seen that they are similar, 
and that GE : GN : : 06 : oA, or GE x <A = ot x GN = R x ON. 
But R X OS IB the bending moment at the section LM, therefore 
OE X o& is also the bending moment at LM. Hence the vertical 
intercept between the locus tu O and the link polygon 1 2 3 4 at any 
point on that locns is a measure of the bending moment at that point, 
siaoe ok is constant The shaded figure is therefore the bending 
moment diagram for the rib. 

Let 2 3 meet ML produced at F. Resolve FTinto components P 
and Q perpendicular and parallel respectively to LM. It is easily 
seen that P x GF = R x GN ; therefore the beading moment on the 
rib at G is equal to P X GF. 

In addition to the bending moment on the rib at the section LM 
there is a shear force eqnal to Q and a normal thrust whose resultant 
pasaeB through O and is equal to F 

Ezercisas VIUc 

lit working the follomng exerdiea on forces in framed ttrucluret it i* not 
luffidfttt to draw the force aiagranu. The forcei should be eealed off from the 
force diagramt oTid (Jw Ttsiilt» ttated on the lines of the frame diagram. The Hnes 
of Ou frame diagratn which represent bars which art in compression should be 
Umed in considerably thicker than the others after the forces hate been determined. 

1. A cmne frame U ebown at {a) Fig. 326. The aitamol forces are, the loiul 



W of 2 tops, tha horizontal force B and the reaction at the footstep at the lower 
end of the post. The lower end of tha post ii hemispherical and the reaotion 
there may be assumed to pass through the centre of (he spbeie, the axis of (he 
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le and then datermine the raactioa at the 



by a ohain which paAses over a pulley at A. as shown by the dotted linee. 

[Mote that whan a chain passes avar a pulley the resultaut force on the axle 
of the pulley ia the ceaultaat ol two foroee aaoh equal to the tension in the chun 
and acting along the Htroight paitti of the chain which proceed from the pulley.] 

a A crane frame is shown at (i) Fig. 236, The load W is fi tons. Draw the 
frame diagram, say, three times the given size. Deterroine the halance weight L 
BO that there ab^ be no bending action on the lower part of the crane poet. 
Determine the forces in the various members of the trams, (1) ■■'""'"'"g that the 
load W is applied directly at the point of the jib. (3) assuming that the load W is 
atupended by a chain which paeses over two equal pulleys as ahovm by the dotted 
lines. [See note to preoeding exercise.] 

8. A projecting truss for the roof of an open shed is shown at {c) Fig. 33B. 
The truss is loaded as shown, the loads beiug in ponnds. Draw the frame 
diagram, say, three times the given siie and then determine the forces in the 
Tarloos members. 

4. A pent roof truss is shown at (i) Fig. 296. The truss is loaded as shown, 
the loads being in poonds. Draw the frame diagram three times tha given siia 
and then determine the forces in the various members. 

5. The given roof tmas (Fig. 337) is loaded as shown. Find and n 




FiQ. 337. 

vertioal supporting forces at A and B. Determine the thrust in each of the two 
Wper horizontal members of tha frame, writing tha answers on the bars 
thamselvee. [b.e.] 

6. A ouib roof tmis is shown at (a) Fig. S38. The tmss is loaded as shown, 
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7. The diagram (b) Fig. 228 represents a girder supported and anchored down 
by vertical forces Rj and B, respeotively. The girder carries loads of 60 tons at 
each end as shown. Draw the frame diagram three times the given sise and then 
determilne the forces B^ and R, and the forces in the various members. 

8. At (c) Fig. 228 is shown the truss for the roof of an island platform of a 
railway station. The loads (in tons) due to the roof covering and wind pressure 
are given. Draw the frame diagram double the given size and determine the 
forces in the members of the frame. 

The scale of the figure, when drawn double the given size, being 1 inch to 1 
foot, what are the bending moments on the supporting piUiur at A and 
atB? [B.B.] 

8. In the crane shown at (d) Fig. 228 the horizontal member has a pin 
joint at the left-hand end, and is supported at the other end bv an inclined tie 
bar as shown. The load W of 1 ton is suspended from the miadle of the hori- 
zontal member as shown. Draw the fnune diagram to the scale of i inch to 1 
foot and then determine, (1) the magnitude and line of action of the resultant 
shear force on the pin at the left-hand end of the horizontal member, (2) the 
tension in the tie bar, (8) the thrust in the horizontal member, (4) the total bend- 
ing moment at the middle of the horizontal member. 

10. The diagram, Fig. 229, represents a swivel bridge, its pivot placed at AA. 




Scale O'TSmA'iOfeet 



Fio. 229. 



The loads, in tons, are placed as indicated. Draw the diagram double the given 
size. Determine the equal loads on the counterpoise to the right of AA placed as 
shown, then find the forces in the various members of the bridge. [b.b.] 

11. You are given in Fig. 280 a bowstring truss under the action of wind 




Leadsattms 
IhwD dmMe this sixe 

Fig. 280. 

forces, and supported at the ends A and B. Determine the supportinff forces at 
the ends, that at A acting in a vertical line. Also draw the force diagram or 
reciprocal figure for the truss. [b.s.] 

12L Determine the reactions at the supports and draw the stress diagram for 
the truss of example (2) p. 115 with the same loads except that the wind forces 
act on the right-hand mstead of on the left-hand side of the truss. 

18. The given crane JFig. 231) is set out to a scale of 1 cm. to 8 feet. A load 
W causes the bar AD to lengthen, and the three bars radiating from C to shorten, 
by the amounts written on the bars. Assuming AB to be rigid, find the vertical 
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component of the deflection of D. Find also the angular deflection of 

CD. ^ [B.B.] 

14. A crane has the form shown in Fig. 282. A load W causes the bcus to 
alter in length by the amounts written thereon, the minus sign denoting shorten- 
ing. The joint A being fixed and the joint B being free to move horizontally, 
find the deflection of D and measure its vertical and horizontal components. 

What is the angular deflection of the bar CD, if its actual length is 100 
inches ? [b.e.] 

15. Forces, not shown, acting on the given roof truss (Fig. 238), cause the 




Fig. 231. 



Fig. 232. 



Fig. 288. 



bars to alter in length by the amounts written therecn, the minus sign denoting 
shortening. If the end A is fixed, and B is free to move horizontiJly, find the 
displacement of B. 

What is the angular displacement of the horizontal bar CD if its actual length 
is 110 inches ? [b.e.] 

16. The diagram (Fig. 284) shows a simple roof truss, resting on walls and 
loaded as shown, the span being 15 feet and the inclination of the rafters 39^. 

(a) Find and measure the horizontal thrust on the walls. 

\b) Draw diagrams showing the thrust, shearing force and bending moment 
throughout the length of one of the rafters. Measure the maximum values of 
these quantities. [B.S.] 




Fig. 284. 



Fig. 235. 



17. A braced arch, hinged at the crown and at each springing, is loaded as 
shown in Fig. 235. Determine the horizontal thrust on the abutments. Find 
the forces in all the members of the structure. What is the shearing force on the 
pin at the crown ? [»•*.] 

18. An arched rib in the form of a circular arc ACB, is hinged at each end A, 
B, and at the crown C. The span AB is 150 feet, and the rise 80 feet. Draw the 
curve of the arch to a scale of | inch to 10 feet. 

A load of 10 tons passes over the arch. Confine your attention to one position 
only of this load, that for which its horizontal distance from A is 50 feet. 
Determine and measure the horizontal thrust of the arch in tons. Draw a 
diagram of bending moment on the rib, and measure the maximum bending 
moment in ton-feet. Determine also and measure the greatest thrust and the 
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greatest shear in the rib, and state the horisontal distances from A of the places 
where these occur. [b.b.] 

18. The form of an arched rib is a circular arc of 100 feet span and 16 feet rise, 
the supports being at the same level. It is hinged at the ends and loaded with a 
weight of 12 tons at a horizontal distance of SO feet from one end. The hori- 
zontal thrust of the arch is known to be 12*5 tons. 

Draw a diagram of bending moment for the arch. Indicate the places 
where the shearing force, thrust, and bending moment on the rib have their 
maximum values, and give these values. [b jb.] 

SO. A flying buttress has the form and weight shown in Fig. 286. It is sub- 
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ject to a thrust P as indicated. Show the lines of the forces acting across the 
several joints. State the magnitude of the force on the bed joint BB. Adopt a 
force scale of A inch to 1 ton. [b.b.] 

21. ABDG, Fig. 287, represents the section of a half-arch. The span of the 
half-arch is 40 feet, rise 90 feet, thickness of key-stone 6 feet, thickness of arch- 
ring at abutment, AB, 9 feet. 

The loads on the half-arch are supposed concentrated as shown. 

The dotted arcs bd and ac represent the limits of safety, and are at one-third 
of the thickneA of the arch-ring from the extrados and intrados respectively. 
The horizontal thrust at the crown is assumed to be along the line dt^ and the 
curve of thrust is further assmned to pass through the point e where the vertical 
through the abutment FA meets the dotted arc ac. Determine and draw the 
curve of thrust between the points d and e, by means of a funicular polygon, and 
give the value of the horizontal thrust at d. 

Scale of lenfi^hs, 10 feet to an inch. 

Scale of loads, 10 tons to an inch. [b.b.] 
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PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY 

110. Co-ordinates of a Point. — The position of a point P in a 
plane (the plane of the paper) may be fixed by giving its distances 
X and y from two fixed intersecting straight lines OX and OY (Figs. 
238 and 239), the distances x and y being measured parallel to OX 
and OY respectively as shown. 

The fixed lines OX and OY are called the axes. The axes are of 
unlimited length and each extends both ways from O. The point O 
where the axes intersect is called the origin. The distance x is called 
the abscissa and the distance y the ordinate of the point P, and these 
two distances together are called the co-ordinates of the point P. A 
point P whose co-ordinates are x and y may be referred to as the 
point x,y. 




Pig. 238. 



Fia. 239. 



Fi(^240. 

When the axes are at right angles to one another (Fig. 238) x and 
y are the rectangular co-ordinates of the point P, and when the angle 
between the axes is not a right angle (Fig. 239) x and y are the oblique 
co-ordinates of the point P. 

The abscissa x is positive (-f ) or negative (— ) according as the 
point P is to the right or left respectively of tne axis OY, and the 
ordinate y is positive or negative according as the point P is above or 
below the axis OX. 

The position of a point P in a plane (the plane of the paper) may 
be fixed in the manner illustrated by Fig. 240. O is a fixed point 
called the pole, and OX is a fixed straight line called the tntVtoZ line, 
or line of reference. The point P is joined to O and the line OP 
whose length is r is called the radius vector. The angle $ which OP 
makes with OX, measured from OX in the anti-clockwise direction is 
called the vectorial angle, r and $ are called the polar co-ordinates of 
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the point P, and these co-ordinates ^x the position of the point P. 
As defined above r and are both positive. If is measured in the 
clockwise direction from OX then it is negative. The angle ^whether 
it is positive or negative fixes the position of the positive radius vector 
OP. If the radius vector is negative then produce PO to F and make 
OF equal to OP, then OP being the positive radius vector, OF is the 
negative radius vector. A point P whose polar co-ordinates are r and 
may be referred to as the point r,0. 

Rectangular co-ordinates are the most common in practical problems 
and when co-ordinates are referred to, without qualification, rectangular 
co-ordinates will be understood. 

lU. The Straight Line.— AB (Figs. 241 and 242) is a straight 
line which intersects the axis OY at C. Let 00 = c. Take any point 
P in AB. Draw the ordinate PM and through draw CL parallel to 

OX to meet PM at L. Then rif^^ measure of the slope of AB to OX, 

and since the slope of AB is independent of the position of the point P, 

^ = constant = fii,say. ButPL = PM - LM = PM - OC = y - c, 

and CL = x. Therefore ?LZL? = w, or y = ma? -f c, and this is the 

X 

equation to the straight line AB. The meaning of this equation 
is that^ the constants m and c being known, the co-ordinates of 
every point in the 
straight line satisfy 
the equation. The 
distance 00 = c is 
caUed the intercept of 
AB on the axis of y. 

For the line shown 
in Fig. 241, m = j^ and 
c = 5, hence the equa- 
tion to AB i8y=^a;-f 5. 
It will be found that for the point Q, a; = 6, and y = 8. Inserting 
these values in the equation, 8 = ^x6-f5 = 8, and the equation is 
satisfied. Again, for the point R, x =s —3, and y = 3^. Inserting 
these values in the equation, 3^ = »^ x 3 -f 5 = — 1^ + 5 = 3^, and 
the equation is again' satisfied, and so it will be found for every point 
in AB. 

The line AB (Fig. 241) is called the graph of the equation 
y s= ^x -f 5. Conversely if any pair of values of x and y which satisfy 
the equation y ss i^x + 6 be taken as the co-ordinates of a point, and 
tMB point be plotted, all such points will lie in the straight line AB 
which is the graph of the equation. 

An equation containing the variables x and y in the first power 
only is called an equation of the first degree. The general form of the 
equation of the first degree, with two variables, is Aa -f By -f C = 0, 
where A, B^ and C are constants which are finite or zero and may be 
positive or negative. It may be proved that the graph of an equation 
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Fig. 241. 



Fig. 242. 
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of the first degree ia a straight line, and since a straight line is fixed 
by two points in it, the graph of such an equation may be drawn as 
Boon as two values of x and tbe two oorrespondiug values of y are 
known. For example, take the eqnatioa — 23: + 3y-9 = 0. Put 
x = Q, then y = 3. Put x = 10, then y = 9|. Plotting the points 
x = Q, y = 3, and x = 10, y = 9j, and joining them determinoe the 
graph of the equation — 2a; -|- 3y — 9 = 0. 

If a straight line ia pHrallet to OX and at a distance b from it, 
then for every point in the line y ~h, and this is the equation to the 
line. The distance b ia positive or negative according as the line ia 



above or below OX. If a straight line is parallel to OT and at a 
distance a from it, then for every point in the line x = a, and this ia 
the equation to the line. The distance a is positive or negative 
according as the line is to the right or left of OT. 

For problems in coordinate geometry " squared paper " will be 
found very convenient. Fig. 243 represents a piece of squared paper 
on which are drawn eleven straight lines numbered 1 to 11. 

The equations to the lines shown in Fig. 243 are given bdow and 
the student should carefully study these, comparing them with their 
graphs. The unit used is the length of side of the small squares. 

1. y = U + 5, or 2y = X + 10. 3. y = Jx - 7, or 2y = i - 14. 

2. y * Jx + 0, or 2y = x. 4. y = -Sx + 5, or 2x + y = 5. 
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5. y = -Ix + 4, or » + 2y = 8. 9. « = 7, or a; - 7 = 0. 

6. y = -Ix - 5,or* + 3y + 15 = 0. 10. a: = -10, orx + 10 =0. 

7. y = -*-5, orar+y + 5 = 0. 11. y= -7, or y + 7 = 0. 
g. y = 5, or y — 5 = 0. 

CompM-ing the lines 1, 2, and 3 it wilt be seea thai tbey are 
pu^lel, and when their equations are written in the form y = mx + c, 
the ooefhcient of x is the same for each line. Line i ta perpendicular 
to tines 1, 2, and 3, and the "m" for 4 is tlie reciprocal of the "m" 
for 1, 2, and 3, with the sign changed. 

If the unitB for x and y are represented by the same length on the 
graph of the equation y = mx + c, then m is the tangent of $ (Figs. 
241 and 242) the inclination of AB to the axis of x, $ being measured 
in the anti-clockwise direction. But in many practical problems in 
co-ordinate geometry the coordinates x and y represent different kinds 
of quantities and even when they represent the same kind of quantity 
the scales vaAd for measuring them on the graphs may be different, 
and the slope of the line which is the graph of the equation y = mx+r, 
where m is a definite number, may be very different in different cases 
depending on the scales used for measuring x and y. These remarks 
will be better understood after studying the following two examples. 

ExAHFLE 1. — In a certain machine for raising weights the effort 
Q, in pounds, at the driving point required to raise a load W, in 
pounds, was found to be given 
by the equation Q = 0'2W + 4, 
^nce Q is much smaller than W 
a more satisfactory graph of the 
equation is obtained by using a 
larger scale for Q than for W. 
Fig. 244 shows a graph of the 9 
equation with the 8<^e for Q five t 
times that for W. Observe that £ 

to find m or pp from the graph, 

FL must be measured on the 

efiort scale and CL on the load 

scale. On the effort scale PL = 80 i 

and on the load scale CL = 400. 

the equation given. 

ExAHFLi 2.— The horse-power, H, c^ a steam engine was varied 
by altmng the initial Ht«am pressure. The weight of steam, W, Id 

poands, used by the engine 

per hour, was measured at I I 

different powers and the ^ j 

reenlte were as given in w 150 ' S 
the table. |_ __^ _^_ I _ 

Plotting H horizontally 
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to a BCate of 1 inch to 20 horse-power, and W Tertically to a scale of 
1 inch to fiOO pounds, the resulta are shown hy tJie dots in Fig. 245. 
It will be seen that these 
dots are approximately in 
a straight line, and that the 
straight linepassing through 
the points H = 0, W = 50, 
and H = 40, W =z 650, 
lies event; amongst the 
dots. Hence the rela- 
tion between W and H 
is given approziniately by 
an equation of the form 
W=mH + c, where c = 50, 

. PL 600 ,„ 

and m = .-rr = j7i-= 15. 

CL 40 Fia.su. 

Observe that c and PL are 
ineaaured on the W scale and that CL is measured on the H scale. 

Judgment is required in choosing the scales for x and y in plotting. 
In general the scales shuuld be such that, in the case of a straight 
line, the line should be inclined to the axis of x at «q angle lying 
between 30° and 60°. 

In co-ordinate geometry when the part of a line or a figure is being 
dealt with which is at considerable distances from the axes, a new pair 
of axes may be drawn nearer to the figure and parallel to the original 
axes which may now be off the paper. The new origin will however 
not be the zero point for x or y. I\>r example 
if the new axis of ^ is 50 units to the right 
of the original axis of y the new origin will 
represent 50 on the aids of x. 

112. The Circle.— Referring to Fig. 246, 
C is the centre of a circle, the co.ordinateB at 
G being a and b. F is any point on the dr- 
cumference of the circle, the co-ordinates of P 
being x and y. PM and CN are the perpen- 
diculars from F and C on OX. CL is pai:«llel 
to OX and meets PM at L. Let CP, the radius 
of the circle, be denoted by r. 

In the right-angled triangle CPL, CL* -f- PL» = OF". 

But CL = NM = OM - ON = « - rt, 

PL = PM - LM = y - 6, and CP = r. 
Therefore (x - a)' + (y - fc/ = r* 

or x' + f- 2aa; - 2ay + a* -I- fc' - r" = 0. 

This is the equation to the circle, r must always be positive, but 
a and h may be either positive or negative. 

Converseljr the graph of an equation of the form 

ar' + y'-|-Aa:-J-By-f-O = 
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is a circle whose centre has for co-ordinates, a = -^ and h ^ -^, and 

whose radius is r = i V A* + B* — 40. 

113. The Parabola— OK (Fig. 247) is a fixed straight line, 
and F is a fixed point. P is a point which moves in the plane of F and 
OK, so that its distance from F is always eqoal to its distance from 
OK. The path of P ib a parabolaf whose axis is the line through F 
perpendicular to OK. The line OK is called the directrix^ and the 
point F the focus of the parabola. The curve cuts the axis at A, the 
vertex of the parabola. FA is equal to AO. 

Draw PK perpendicular to OK, and FN perpendicular to the axis. 
Draw the tangent to the parabola at* A, and let it meet PK at K'. 
The tangent at A is obviously perpendicular to the axis of the parabola. 

Let FA = a, PN = x, and PK' = y. 

Then PN« + FN* = PF« = 0N«. 

That is, ^ + {y- af = (y + a)\ 

Therefore 9? = iay (1) 

which is the equation to the parabola referred to the axis of the 
parabola and the tangent at the vertex, the axis being the axis of y, 
and the tangent the axis of x 




Fig. 248. Fig. 249. 

If the axis of a? be moved parallel to itself until it is at a distance 
h from the vertex (Fig. 248), then y in (1) will become y — &, and the 
new equation will be 

a^ = 4a(y-6) = 4ay-4a6 (2) 

If the axis of y be moved parallel to itself until it is at a distance c 
frcmi the axis of the parabola (Fig. 249), then x in (2) will become a; — c, 
and the new equation will be 

(a:-c)2 = 4a(y-6) ....... (3) 

If the axes of x and y be interchanged then x and y in the above 
equations will change places. 

114. The Ellipse. — The equations 
to the ellipse are not of great importance 
in practical geometry. 

If the origin O be taken at C (Fig. 
250) the centre of the ellipse, and if the 
major and minor axes be taken as 
the axes of x and y respectively and if the 
semi-major axis be denoted by a and the i?ia. 250. 
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hyperbola, then 




Fig. 251. 



seaii-minor axis by h, then the equation to the ellipse is -« + 0== 1> 
or 6 V + ay = a«6*. ^ ^ 

If a = h = r, then ac* + ^ = 1^, which is the equation to the circle 
when the origin is at its centre. 

115. The Hyperbola. — Let a denote the semi-transverse axis and 
h the semi-conjugate axis of an hyperbola. Let the origin be taken 
at C (Fig. 251) the centre of 
the hyperbola, and let the trans- 
verse and conjugate axes be 
taken as the axes of x and y 
respectively. 

If X and y are the co- 
ordinates of any point F on the 

a« t^ " ' 
or &V — ay = aVj^j and this is 
the equation to the hyperbola. 

If X and y are the co- 
ordinates of any point Q on 
the conjugate hyperbola, then 

p ^2 = 1, or ay — l^a^ = a*6*, and this is the equation to the con- 
jugate hyperbola. 

If 6 = a, the hyperbola is equilateral or rectangular, then a?^f^=a^ 
for the hyperbola and y* — a:* = a* for the conjugate hyperbola. The 
rectangular hyperbola and its conjugate are identical but differently 
situated. In the rectangular hyperbola the asymptotes are at right 
angles to one another. 

An important equation to the hyperbola is that obtained by taking 
the asymptotes as the axes of x and y as shown in Figs. 252 and 253, 
which show one branch only 
of the curve. OA the semi- 
transverse axis bisects the 
angle XOT and the curve is 
symmetrical about OA pro- 
duced. In Fig. 252 the asymp- 
totes are oblique while in Fig. 
253 they are at right angles 
to one another. The hyper- 
bola in Fig. 253 is therefore 
rectangular. 




Fig. 252. 



Fig. 268. 



For Fig. 252, xy = 
semi-axes as before. 



+ b' 



= constant, where a and h are the 



In Fig. 253, b = a and xy = ^- = constant. 

The curve xy ^ ,. = constant (Fig. 253) is an important one. 



In 
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the form PV = constant, the co-ordinates of this curve give the relation 
between the pressure and volume of a gas when it expands or is com- 
pressed isothermally, that is, at constant temperature. 

A simple construction for finding any number of points on the 
curve xy = constant when one point is given is described in Art. 50, 
p. 47. 

116- The Curve y = x^ — Whatever be the value of n in the 
equation y = sc^ if a; = 0, then y = 0. Therefore the curve whose 
equation is y = of* passes through the origin. 

Let n = 1, then y = x which is the equation to a straight line. 

Let n = 2, then y = x^ which is the equation to a parabola.. 
Whether x is positive or negative its square is always positive, there- 
fore y is always positive and the curve lies entirely above the axis of 
X. Also since x = ± j^y the two values of x corresponding to any 
given value of y are numerically equal, but one value is positive and 
the other n^ative. The curve is therefore symmetrical about the 
axis of y. Also if x = +1, y = +1, and if a; = —1, y = +1. 

Let n = 3, then y = a^. If a; is positive x^ is positive, and if a; is 
negative «* is negative. Hence the sign of y is the same as that of x, 
and the curve lies in the first and third quadrants. If x = +\^ 
y = +1, and ifir= — 1, y= —1. 

To plot the curve y = x** for any given value of n, first select values 
of X and calculate the corresponding values of y and tabulate as here 
shown for n = 2 and n = 3, then plot. 



« = 


0-0 


±0-4 


±0-8 

1 


±io 


±1-2 


±1-4 


n = 2, y = 


0-0 


+016 


+0-64 


+ 10 


+ 1-44 


+1-96 


n = 8, y = 

1 


00 


±0'(m 


±0-512 


±10 


±1-728 


±2-744 



Fig. 254 shows the curves (1) y = a:, (2) y = a;*, and (3) y =? «*. 
The curve y = a:* is known as the cuhic parabola. 

In Fig. 254, the scale for y is the same as that for x and the true 
forms of the curves are shown. It will be seen that when n is greater 
than 1 y increases more rapidly than a;, and for comparatively small 
values of a;, y becomes very large when n = 3. To show a sufiicient 
anK>unt of the curve within a reasonable area when n is greater than 
1 it is generally necessary to make the scale for y smaller than that 
for X. This will alter the shape of the curve without altering its 
character. This will be referred to again when considering the curve 
y = bx-. 

Considering further the influence of n on the form of the curve 
y = a;", it is evident that so long as n is a positive integer, y will have 
the same sign as x when n is odd, and y wUl always be positive when 
n is even whether x is positive or negative. Calling the curves having 
n odd the odd curves and those having n even the even curves it 
follows that all the odd curves lie in the first and third quadrants 
while all the even curves lie in the first and second quadrants. Also, 
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all the odd carves pass through the points (+ 1, + l)and(— 1, —1), 
that is through the poiats P and R, Fig. 254, and all the even carves 
pass throngh the points (+ 1, ■+■ 1) 
imd (— 1, + I)i th&t is through 
the points P and Q, Fig. 254. 

It will be seen that for a given ' 
value of y, greater than ± 1 as n 
increases the curve moves nearer 
to the axis of y; but for a given 
value of y leas ihan + 1 the curve 
moves farther from the axis of y 



Generally in practical problems 
only positive values of x and y 
have to be considered, and these 
relate to the curve in the first 
quadrant. 

When n is positive but not a 
whole number, values of y corre- 
sponding to assumed values of x in 
the equation y = 3f are found by ' 
asing logarithms as follovs. If 
y = jf then log y = » log x. For 
example, to plot the curve y = «", 
log y = 1-3 tog X. Assume values i 
for X, calculate and tabulate as 
follows. 



1 

x-^ 1 


s 


8 


* 


5 





iogx = 





0-8010 


0-4771 


0-6091 


0-6990 


©■7789 


log 1/ = 1-3 log * = 





0-8913 


0-631)2 


0-7827 


0-9067 


1-0117 


V = 


1 


a-46 


4-17 


6-06 


810 


10-27 


— ___ _ — . — 




.__ 







. 


1 ^ 



The curve is shown plotted in Fig. 255, and for comparison the 
curves y = X, and y = n? are also 
shown. 

117. The Carve y = bx'.— Let 
y* = x", then y = Iiy. Hence if the 
curve y* = a;" be plotted, the curve 
y = 6y' = bx" will be obtained by en- 
larging (or reducing if ^ is a fraction) 
the ordinates of the curve i/ = x' b 
times. This is evidently equivalent to 
drawing the curve y" = a;" with another 
scale for the ordinate!. The factor 6 P,g ggg^ 

may therefore be called a scale factor 
since it does not alter the character of the curve. 
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118. The Curve y = a + br".— Let y = bx", then y = a + ^. 
Hence if the curve 1/ =^ bx'he plotted, the curve 1/ = a + jf = a + £x" 
will be obtained b; raising (lowering if a is negative) the curve bodily 
throngb » height eqa&l to a, or more simply, by lowering (raising if a 
ia negative) the axis of z a distance equal to a. 

An important problem of frequent occurrence Is to find the equation 
to a given curve which may have been obtained by plotting a nambtt- 
of observations or the results of an esperiment. Let A£F (Fig. 256) 
be such a curve referred to the axes OX and OY. An inspection of 
the curve snggeste that it may be of the form y = a + bz". The value 
of a ia found at once and is equal to OA which in this case is 60. 

Take A m a new origin O* and let y' denote the ordinate of any 
point on the curve, measured from O'X' ; then y =y — a = y — 80 = bn^. 













vgx 






Fio. 3G6. 




PlO. 36T. 




TJOM of 


z and y are given in the following table. 




I 


6 


10 


16 


SO 


36 


EO 


V 


< 114 


176 


266 


3W 


4S6 


674 


V = j-ao 


.. 


96 


175 


3G8 


876 


494 


log I 


1 06990 


1-0000 


1-1761 


1-3010 


1-3979 


1-4771 


^. 


' 1-531C 


19777 


2-2430 


2-12B1 


2-67*0 


2-6937 



If the curve is of the form y* = bx", then log ^ =logb + nl<^x. 

Let log y" = y", log 6 = c, and log x = i, then y" = e + nx', 
which is tiie equation to a straight line. 

Valnes of y corresponding to the given values of y are inserted in 
the table, also the values of log x and log y, taken from a table oi 
logarithms. 

Plotting the values of log x and log y', as shown in Fig. 257, it is 
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Pli 
found that the points lie in a straight line for which n = -- = 1*5, 

PL being measured on the log y' scale and CL on the log x scale, 
c = OC = 0-477. Hence log ^ = 0-477, and the equation to the 
curve is, y = 80 + Sa?^"®. 

If the points (log a;, log y') are not exactly in a straight line, a 
mean line may be drawn amongst them, from which n and log b maj 
be taken to get an approximate equation to the given curve. 

119. The Carve yx*^ = c. — The most important application <^ 
the equation yx"* = e is to the curve whose co-ordinates give the rela- 
tion between the pressure and volume of a gas which expands or is 
compressed. If p is the pressure of a gas when its volume is v, then 
when the gas expands or is compressed the pressure and volume both 
vary and in general the relation between them is given by an equa- 
tion of the formjpo" = c. In the case where n = l,pv =: c, and the 
curve is a rectangular hyperbola which was considered in Art. 115, 
p. 134. 

In studying the curve pv"* = c only positive values of jp, r, and n 
need be considered. If » = 0, then j9* = 0, and in order that p X 
may have the finite value c, p must be infinite. Again, if p = 0, then 
i;" must be infinite, and v must also be infinite if n is finite. Hence 
the curve pv"* = c approaches nearer and nearer U> the axes but never 
actually meets them, or it meets them at infinite distances from the 
origin. The axes are therefore asymptotes to the curve. 

As an example consider the curve pv^ ^ = 292. Taking logarithms 
of both sides of the equation, 

log p + 1-3 log t; = log 292. 

Letp = 60, then 

log . = jg 6 292-loggP = 2»4654 - 17782 ^ ^,^^^ 

* 1-3 1-3 

and t; = 338. 
Let 17 = 4, then 

logp = log 292 - 1-3 log 4 = 2-4654 - 13 x 06021 = 1-6827, 
and p = 48-2. 

In like manner for any given or assumed value of o or ^ corre- 
sponding values of p or t; may be calculated. 

Various corresponding values of v and p are given in the following 
table, and these are plotted in Fig. 258, giving the curve ABD. 



V 




6 

86-0 



7 
23-3 


10 
14-6 


15 
8-6 



An important practical problem is to determine whether a given 
curve is of the form pv'* = c, and if so to find the values of n and c. 
If pv"* = c then log p + n log v = log c, which is the equation to a 
straight line. 
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Let EFH (Fig. 258) be a given curve which appoara to be of the 
form pc" = e. Corresponding values of c and p for thia curve are 
given in the following table, also the values of log o and log j). 



Waru V 

Fra. 258. 



UgV 

Fio. 369. 



' . 


a-3 


8 


6 


10 


IB 


1 ^ 


60 


40 


£0 


7-5 


J'2 


1 logB 1 


0-84M 


0*771 


0-6990 


10000 


11761 


j log? 1 


1-7782 


I'GOSl 


IBOIO 


0-8751 


0-6233 



The values of log v and log p are plotted in Fig. 259, from which 
it is seen that the reBnlting pointa are in a straight line for which the 

equation is log j) = — qt- log v + OC. Mesauring PL on the log p 
scale and CL on the Ic^ c scale ^ - = 1 '4. Also OC, measured on the 

log p scale, is 2-267. Hence ]ogji=— l-4 1ogc-|- 2-267, therefore 
N = 1-4, log e = 2-267 and e = 185. The equation to the curve is 
therefore pr'' = 18S. 

In a problem such as the foregoing, if the points (log v, log p) are 
not exactly in a straight line, a mean line may be drawn amongst 
them, from which n and c may bo found to get an approximate 
equation to the given curve. 

120. The Carve y = ae^. — In the equation y = ae^, e is the 
baae of the Napierian system of logarithms, ita numerical value to 
four places of decimals being 2-7163. a and b are constants. The 
above equation b called an exponential equation because the variable x 
occurs as part of the index or exponent of the power of e. The 
curve which is the graph of y = ae^ is called an exponential curve. 

Let X = 0, then e^ = e° = I, and y = a. The constant a is there- 
fore the intercept of the curve on the axis of y. 

Let )f = 0, then e*" = 0, and a; = — w . The curve is therefore 
asymptotic to the axis of x. 
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Taking logarithms of both sides of the equation y = ae^^ 

log y = log a + ^ log 6 =: log a + 0-434'56«. 

From the equation 
log y = log a + 0*4343^, y 
may be oaloalated if a? is given 
or assnmed, or x may be ^cu- 
lated if y is given or assumed. 

As an example take a =0*8, 
and 6=2, then y = 0'8e^, and 
log y = i-9031 + 0-8686ic. 
This curve is shown plotted 
in Pig. 260. The curve 
y = O'S^'*" is also shown in 
Fig. 260, and it ¥dll be seen 
that this second curve is the 
image of the first in a mirror 
represented by tlie axis of y, 

121. The Onrve y = a log, bx.— The curve y = a log. hx is called 
a logarithmic curve. Referring again to the exponential curve y = ae^, 
log. y = log. a + hx log. c, but log. c = 1, therefore log. y =log. a + hXf 

1 y 

and x^ T log.-, which is of the form x :sp log. qy. 

The logarithmic curve y = a log. hx is therefore of the same form 
as the exponential curve y = ae^ with the variables x and y inter- 
changed. The logarithmic curve will therefore be asymptotic to 
the axis of y while the exponential curve is asymptotic to the 
axis of 0. 

122. Spiral Corves. — If a straight line OP revolves in a plane 
about a fixed point O in a fixed straight line OX in the plane, and if 
at the same time a point P in OP moves along the line OP, the point 
P describes a curve called a spiral. The form of the spiral depends 
on the law connecting the displacement of the point P along OP with 
the angular displacement of OP. 

The point O is the pole and the fixed line OX is the initial line. 
The position of OP at any instant is given by the angle 6 which it 
makes with OX. 6 is the vectorial angle and r the length of OP is 
the radius vector. The position of P at any instant is fixed by r 
and 6, 

123. The Archimedean SplraL-<-In the Archimedean spiral the 
displacement of P from O is proportional to 6 and the equation to 
the curve is, r = a^ where a is a constant. It follows that for eqaal 
increments of 6 there are equal increments of r. Stated in another 
way this means that if successive values of $ are in arithmetical pro- 
gression successive values of r are also in arithmetical progression. 

When ^ = 0, r = 0, and when 6 = 27r, r = 2ira, If be increased 
by 30° at a time from ^ = 0, then the constant increment of r is 
2ira 

T2' 
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The ooDstmotion for plotting the curve when a is given is shown 
in Fig. 261. Badii are drawn at intervals of ^or 30°. OA is the 
radios vector when = 2w, 
or 360°. Henoe OA = 2«i. 

OA is diTided into -;, .- =13 

eqoal parto. The remainder 
of the oonstruction is dearly 
shown in the figare. 

The tangent PQ at any 
point P makes an angle with 
the radios OP whose tangent 

is eqnal to — . Henoe if on 

a radios at right angles to 

OP, OL be made eqnal to a, 

PL will be the normal to the {<jq_ ^61. 

spiral at P, and the tangent 

FQ will be at right angles to FL. 

124. The Logarithmic or Eqoiangalar Spiral. — It the sno- 
cessive values of 6 are in arithmetical progression and the correspond- 
ing values of r are in geometrical progression the curve traced by P 
becomes a logarilhmie spiral. 

The eqaatdoD to the logarithmic spiral is r = a'. Hence 
log r = log a, and this logarithmic equation may be used to 
calculate values of r for given or assumed values of when the 
constant a is known. If = 0, then r = 1 . 

Fig. 262 shows obe and a quarter convolutions of the spiral to a 
scale of I when a = 1-2, the unit being 1 inch. 



If« 


= J or 30", then 


logr 


= }'<«• 






3-1416 
= -6-" 


00792 




= 004147, 




■ndr 


= MO. 





If the increments of he token equal to s then the increments of 

log r are equal to O'041i7 and succflsaive values of r are quickly 
calculated. 

The logarithmic spiral has iha property that the angle which the 
tangent at any point of the curve makes with the ndiua vector at 
that point is constant. On account of this property the logarithmic 
spiral is also known ss the triangular tpiral. 

The tangent of the angle ^ is given by the formula 
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0P« r-a* 
logr^ebgd 



logio e 0-4343 „ , , . ^. «^« 

tan = , = -. . For the curve shown in Fig. 262, 

logioa log a ^ » 

^ ^ 0-4343 _.^ 

^'^ * = 00792 = ^•^^- 

To draw the tangent at the point L, on the radius OL produced 
make LK = 1 on any scale, and make KH at right angles to OL and 
equal to 5*48 on the same 
scale. Join LH, then LH is 
the tangent to the spiral at L. 

If OP and OQ are any two 
radii of the logarithmic spiral, 
and if OR is a radius bisecting 
the angle POQ. then OR is 
a mean proportional between 
OP and OQ. This property 
may be used in constructing 
the curve geometrically when 
the pole and two points on 
the curve are known. 

125. Graphic Solution 
of Equations. — Many equa- 
tions which are difficult or 
impossible of solution by ordi- 
nary algebraic methods may 
be readily solved by graphic 
methods. On the other hand 
the graphic method is gene- 
rally inferior to the algebraic 
metiiod in the solution of the 

simpler forms of equations. But in any case a study of the graphic 
method will lead to a better understanding of the theory of equations. 

Consider first the simple equation ax + h s= 0, where a and h are 
constants. To solve this equation graphically, let y = ax + h. This 
IB the equation to a straight line which may readily be drawn. This 
straight line cuts the axis of x where ^ = 0, and the distance of this 
point from the origin is the value of x which satisfies the original 
equation. In this case the graphic method is obviously inferior to the 
algebraic. 

Next consider the pair of simultaneous equations ax + hy + e = 0^ 
and ajX + hiy -f- Ci = 0, where a, 6, c, a^, 6i, and c^ are constants. 
The graph of each of these equations is a straight line, and the lines 
may readily be drawn, and the co-ordinates of their point of inter- 
section are the values of x and y which satisfy both equations. 

Take the equation TTa;^ — 0-75x — 1*5 = 0. This is not a difficult 
equation to solve by the method of algebra but its graphic solution 
will now be considered in order to illustrate graphic methods. 

First method. Let y = 1-7 ac^ — 0'75a; — 1*5. Choose a number 
of simple values of x and calculate the corresponding values of y. 
Plot the points whose co-ordinates are these values of x and y. ^ The 




Fig. 262. 
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curve joining these points will cut th« Axis of x where y = 0. There 
will be two snch points and their distances from the origin are the 
values of x which sntisfy the original equation. 

This curve is shown plotted in Fig. 263. The curve cuts the axis 
of X at A, giving z = 1-18, and at B, giving x = —074, and these are 
the roots of the equation. The curve should first be sketched to a 
small scale through a few calculated points in order to see the probable 
form and position of the curve. The parte of the curve in the 
neighbourhood of the axis of x should then be plotted carefully to 
a large scale in order to obtain more accurately the points A and B. 

Second method. Rewrite the equation in the form l-7]?=0-7&x+l'5. 
Let y" = l-7ir', and let y" = O-TSa; + 1-5. Draw the grai* of 
y" = 0'76z -)- I'd which is a straight line. Next draw the graph of 
y = r7x' which is a parabola. These two graphs are shown in 



Fio. 268. Pio. 264. 

Fig. 264, and they intersect at the points E and F. The values 
of a; for the points E aad F are the required roote of the given 
equation. This is evident, for at these points y* = y and there- 
fore I'Tar* = 0-7* -t- 1-5 when for x is substituted the abeciasa of E or 
the abscissa of F. 

The graph of y* = l^x* should first be sketched through a few 
calculated points and the parts in the neighbourhood of the straight 
line y" = 0'7&x -I- 15 should then be drawn carefully to obtain as 
aocDFStely as possible the points E and F. 

In general the second method of solution just described will be 
found preferable to the first as it involves less calculation. 

As a final example take the equation s^ — Q'Gx — O'l = 0. Be- 
write the equation in the form a^ = Q-Gx 4- 01. Let y" = x", and 
y" = 0-Sx + 0-1. The graph of y" = 0-6:i: + 01 is a stnught line and 
the graph of y* = x* is a cubic parabola, 

A rough sketch of the graphs to a small scale will show that their 
pointe of intersection are within the limits x = +1 and x = — 1. 
The gra{^ should now be drawn to a large scale between the limits 
x= +1 and X = —1. They will appear as shown in Fig. 265. 
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Their points of intersection, 
X = -018, and a; = - 067. 
0-1 unit aide. 

The given equation it of 
the form a^ + ax + b = 0, 
and IS a cubic eqwilion. In 
the theory of equations it is 
ahoirn that a oubic equation 
has three roota but one or 
more of these roots may be 
imaginary, that is, there may 
be three real roots, or two 
real roots, or one real root, 
or no real roots. This will 
be understood by reference 
to Fig. 269, for a straight 
line whicb'is the graph of 
y" = —ax — h may meet the 
graph of ^ = X* at three 
points, or two points only, or 
one point only, and the line 
may not meet the curve at all. 



A, B, and C, give the roots x = 0*85, 
In "Fig. 265 the small squares are of 



When the straight line does not meet 



the curve there is no real value of x which wUl satisfy the original 
equation. 

Similar remarks apply to the quadratic equation which may have 
two, but not more than two real roots. 



BxeroineB XX 



1. The axes being at right anglM to on( 
1-lOtb of ou iuoh, plot the poiutB whose o 
table:— 



FMM 


* 


B 


c 


D 


« 


y 


« 


U 


» 


15 





20 


-17 


-28 


-18 





16 


y 


20 


23 





IS 





- 9 


-12 


-8 



2. Same as eietoise 1 ezoept that the co-ordinates are oblique, the angle 
XOY between (he uee betaig 6CP. 

8. Plot the points whose polar ocMirdinatee ue given in the following laUa, 
the unit o[ length being 1 inch. 



FMnt 


A 


B 


c 


!> 


E 


F 


o 


H 


t 


2'30 
30" 


1-2B 


1-8S 

lOS" 


266 


095 
200° 


1-00 
-100° 


2-oe 

820f 


-1-70 
-130" 
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4. State in tabnlar form the polar coordinates of the points given in ezeroise 
1, r and (^ to be positive in each case. 

5. The polar or vector co-ordinates of two points A and B are (8 inches, 80^) 
and (4*2 inches, 100°). That is, if O is the pole, and OX the line of reference, 
OA = 3 inches, XOA = 30°, OB = 4-2 inches, XOB = 100°. 

Draw OX and plot the points A and B. Measure AB and the perpendicular 
from O on AB, and calculate the area of the triangle OAB. Verify your answer 
by calculating the value of ^OA.OB sin AOB. [b.e.] 

6. Given the equation y = (^Bx + 4 calculate the values of y corresponding to 
the following values of a;, namely, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, and 80. Taking the unit for 
X and y as 0*1 inch plot the six points of which the 
aboTe values of x and the corresponding values of y 
are the co-ordinates. Show that all these points lie on 
the same straight line. 

7. Draw the straight line (a) passing through the 
points (10, 15) and (—15, —15) and find its equation. 
Through the point (15, —8) draw a straight line lb) at 
right angles to (a) and find its equation. Find the 
co-ordinates of the point of intersection of (a) and (6). 

8. Draw the graphs of the equations, x — 2y = 9, 
and X + 8y = 24 and determine the co-ordinates of 
their point of intersection. 

9. In arranging some elementarv experiments in 

statics, cyclists' trouser clips are used as .spring balances. In order to be able to 
measure pulls, a series of weights are hung on a clip, and the corresponding 
openings AA (Fig. 266) are measured. The results are as tabulated. 




Fig. 266. 



Pull = P ounces . . 
Opening AA = a; inches 






4 
0-51 


8 
116 


12 
1-88 


16 
2-53 


20 
3-24 


24 
3-89 


28 
4-44 


82 
4-96 



Plot a curve showing the relation between P and a;, the scale for P being | inch 
to 1 ounce. Use this curve to graduate a decimal scale of ounces, which being 
applied to the spring at AA should measure any pull up to 82 ounces. 

10. The co-ordinates of the centre of a circle being a and 6, and the radius of 
the circle being r, draw the circles given in the following table. Dimensions are 
in inches. 





I 


U 


m 


IV 


V 


VI 
1-2 


VJI 


vm 


a 


! 

1-5 


0-0 


00 


-1-5 


-0-5 


-10 


00 


b 


2-0 


1-5 


00 


-20 


10 


-1-2 


00 


1-8 


r 


1 1-5 


1-5 


1-8 


2-0 


1-6 


1-2 


0-8 


1-7 



11. Draw the circles whose equations are — 

I. aj» -f y« = 4. m. «« -h y» - 2x = 8. 

n. «« -f y* - 2y = 8. IV. «• + i^« - 2aj - y = 2-76. 

12. Draw the circle which passes through the three points (9, 8), (—16, 18], 
and (-5, —12). The unit is to be taken as 01 inch. Find the equation to this 
circle. Draw the straight line joining the points (10, 18), and (— 25, 8). At the 
points where this line cuts the circuxnference of the circle draw the tangents and 
nomials to the circle and find their equations. 

Id. Given the equation x* = 2y, take the following values of a;, namely, 
O, i 0-6, ± 1*0, ± 1-5, ± 20, ± 2-5, and ± 30. Calculate the corresponding 
values of j/, plot the points, and draw a fair curve through them. Name the 
curve. Unit = 1 inch. 

L 
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14. Given the equation y* = 2x ~ 1^ take the following values of y, namely, 
0, ± 0-5, ± 1*0, ± 1*5, ± 20, ± 2-5, and ± 8*0. Calculate the corresponding 
values of a;, plot the points, and draw a fair curve through them. Name the 
curve. Unit = 1 inch. 

15. The equation to an ellipse is 0'49x* + y' = 1'96. Take the following 
values of a, namely, 0, ± 0-4, ±. 08, ± 1*2, ± 1*6, ± 1*8, and ± 20. Calculate 
the corresponding values of y plot the points and draw a fair curve through them. 
Unit = 1 inch. 

16. Draw the rectangular hyperbola xy = 200 between the limits 2 = 5, and 
X = 40. Unit = 0*1 inch. 

17. A cubic foot of gas at a pressure of 100 pounds per square inch expands 
isothermally imtil its volume is 5 cubic feet. Draw the expansion curve which 
shows the relation between the pressure and volume of the gas. Scales, — 
Pressure, 1 inch to 20 pounds per square inch. Volume, 1 inch to 1 cubic foot. 

18. Plot the curves, y = x*, and y = x^ between the limits x= :k2. Scale 
for Xt 1 inch to 1 unit. Scale for y, 1 inch to 10 units. 

19. Plot the curves, y = ar«, y = ac* », and y = a:*, between the limits, aj = 
and a; = 8. Scale for a;, 1 inch to 1 unit. Scale for y, 1 inch to 5 units. 

20. Plot the points whose co-ordinates are given in the following table, and 
find the equation to the fair curve joining them. 



X 


0*0 


0*40 


0*80 


1*20 


1*60 


2*00 


2*40 


2*80 


y 

■ 


0*0 


010 


0*67 


1*58 


3*24 


6*66 


8*92 


1813 



Take the scale for a; as 1 inch to 1 imit and the scale for y as 1 inch to 5 units. 
21. Plot the points whose co-ordinates are given in the following table, and 
find the equation to the fair curve drawn through them. 



X 

y 



60 


2 
78 


4 
144 


6 
266 


8 
448 


10 
694 



22. Plot the curve y(x + 0*76)'*" = 6, between the limits x = 0*75 and a; = 4, 
X and y being in inches. 

23. The volumes (v cubic feet) and corresponding pressures (p pounds per 
square inch) of a poimd weight of steam as it expands are given in the following 
table. Plot the expansion curve and test whether it approximately follows the 
law jn)** = c, and if it does, find the values of n and c. 



V 


SO 


8*7 


4*7 


6*1 


7*9 


10*6 


14*5 


203 


V 


163*3 


118*3 


900 


67*2 


49*8 


35-5 


250 


17*2 



24. Draw the first and second convolutions of an Archimedean spiral, having 
given that a certain radius vector cuts the first convolution at 0*7 inch ^m the 
pole and the second at 2 inches from the pole. Draw the tangent to the curve at 
the point which is 1*6 inches from the pole. 

25. The equation to an Archimedean spiral is, r = |9 inches. Draw two 
convolutions oi the spiral. 

28. Draw a triangle POQ. OP = 1*1 inches, OQ = 1*4 inches, and the angle 
POQ = 45°. P and Q are points on the first convolution of an Arohimedeaa 
spiral of which O is the pole. Find the initial line and draw the first convolution 
of the curve. 

27. The equation to a logarithmic spiral is, r = 1*8^ inches. Draw one oon> 
volution of the spiral and draw a tangent to the curve inclined at 60^ to the 
initial line. 
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28. In a logarithmio spiral the common ratio of two radii containing an angle 
of dOP IB 8:9. The longest radius vector in the first convolution is 8 inches. 
Draw one convolution of the spiral. 

28. Plot the curve, y = 6-r6 ■"**"** 



cos 



("-l^) 



from ac = to a? = 2». 



You may ohtain points on the curve hy calculation, using mathematical tahles ; 

or hy projection from the logarithmic spiral, r = ae~^'^^^* 

Observe that in this spiial the ratio of the lengths of two radii which differ in 

direction by S6(P = e' ®'^^* ^ *' = 2-718 " ^'^^ = 1:8 very nearly. [b j:.] 

do. The curve (Fig. 267) representing the curtail of a stone step is constructed 
of circular arcs, each of 90^. Set out the figure to the given dimensions, which 
are in centimetres. Scale ^. [b.b.) 

81. The given volute (Fig. 268) of one convolution is constructed of circular 
arcs each of 90**. Set out the curve, when the cUmensions are as figured, in 
centimetres. [b.e.] 



T 

I 
I 
I 



24cm 



i 




Fio. 267. 



FiQ. 268. 



Fio. 269. 



82. Fig. 268 shows a construction for describing a volute of one convolution. 
Set out a similar curve of one and a half convolutions, when the dimensions, in 
centimetres, are as in Fig. 269. [b.b.] 

88. Solve, graphically, the equations : — 



(8) «» - 0-6a; + O'l = 0. 

(4) «» + 2iB« - So? - 8-376 = 0. 



(1) «* - 2'5x + 1-5 = 0. 

(2) «« + 8a; + 2 = 0. 

84. Solve, graphically, the simultaneous equations): — 

^^f \4aj + 3y + 1-8 = 0. V-*' \«« + X = 6y. 

85. Solve, graphically, the equations :^ 

(1) 3" 4- 6a; = 6. (2) 16a;« - 2c«* = 0. 



CHAPTER X 

PERIODIC MOTION 

126. Feriodio Motion. — If any podtion of a moving bod; be 
selected and it is found tliat &ft«r a certain interval of time the body 
is again moving throngh that position in the same direction and witb 
the same velocity, the body is said to have periodic tnolion. The 
interval of time between two snocesaive appearances of the body in the 
same position moving in the same direction with the same velocity is 
called the periodic time or period of the motion. Periodic time is 
generally measured in seoontls and will be denoted by T. 

The simplest case of periodic motion is that of a body revolving 
about a fixed axis with uniform velocity. In this case the periodic 
time is the time taken to make one complete revolution. A swin|!;ing 
pendulum bas periodic motion, but it has different velocities in different 
positions. In general all the parts of a machine have periodic motion 
although some parts may have veiy variable velocities aiid very compli- 
cated motions during a period. 

The number of periods in the unit of time is called the freqnenqf 
and is the reciprocal of the periodic time, or frequency = N = 1/T. 

127. Simple Harmoi^p Motion.— P ^Fi^. 270) represents a 
point which is moving witb a uniform velocity V along tbe circnm- 



PiQ. 270. 

ferenoe of the circle XVXiY, whose centre is 0. H is another point 
which is moving backward and forward along the diameter YY, <^ the 
same circle in such a manner that PM is always at right angles to 
YY|, in other words, M is the projection of P on YY,, Under these 
circumstances the point U has «tin|t^ harmonic motion. If XX, is a. 
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diftmeter at right angles to YY, and if PN is perpendicular to XXi 
then the point N also has simple harmonic motion. 

CP is the representative crank ci the harmonic motion of the 
point M or the point N, and the circle XYXiYx is the auxiliary circle 
or circle of reference. 

The amplitude of a harmonic motion of a point is the greatest dis- 
placement of the point from its mean position and is equal to the 
radius of the representative crank. 

Denote the angle PCX by $ and let CP = r, CN = x, and CM=y. 
Then, x = r cos 6, and y = r sin 6. 

If the angular velocity of CP be cd = V/r, and if P moves from 
X to P in the time <, then $ = wt. Hence, x = r cos (u^, and y = r 
sin wt. 

If the time t be plotted along the straight line OL and the corre- 
sponding displacement y be plotted at right angles to OL as shown in 
Fig. 270, the harmonic curve OEFQL is obtained. The length OL 
represents the periodic time and this has been divided into twelve 
equal parts. The circumference of the circle has been divided 
into the same number of equal parts to obtain the corresponding 
values of 0. 

The distance ^jf is to be taken as positive when measured above 
XXi and negative when measured below. Also, the distance a; is to 
be taken as positive when measured to the right of YYi and negative 
when measured to the left. 

Since $ is proportional to <, lengths along OL will also represent 
values of $ and the curve OEFGL is then called a sine curve. 
If ^ is in degrees OL represents 360^, but if ^ is in radians OL 
represents 2ir. 

The tangent to the harmonic or sine curve at any point Q is 

determined as follows. Draw Q<; parallel to OL to meet the circle at 

q. Draw qn perpendicular to XXj. Make 0/"= FO. Draw fS 

at right angles to OL. Make /S = ir to any convenient scale and 

make/H == 1 on the same scale. Make/u == Cn. Draw uK parallel 

to HS to meet/S at K. EQ is the tangent required. 

2r 
The mean height of the curve OEF is — and the mean depth 

2r 
of the curve FGL is also — or 0*637r. In other words, the mean ordi- 

nate for half a period is 0*637r. If «^ is the mean of the squares of 
the <Mtiinates for half a period, then t^ = ^ and therefore s = 0'707r. 
These results are of importance in connection with alternating electric 
currents. 

Consider the equation y = 2 sin l'2^ This is the equation to a 
simple harmonic curve for which r = 2 feet, and ca = 1*2 radians 

2w IT 

per second. The periodic time ** T = p^ =" ()"6 ~ ^^^^ seconds. The 

curve may be drawn as shown in Fig. 270. OL will represent 
5*236 seconds and will be measured on a time scale. If OL and the 
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circle be dinded into twelve equal parts the sncoessiye values of t will be 

2 2 X 0-6 * 12 X 0-6 ^ T2 X 0~6' ®^' ^*^ harmonic curve may also be 
constructed by calculating values of y from the equation y = 2 sin 12^ 
In this case values of t increasing by, say, 0'5 second may be 
taken. The values of t would be multiplied by 1*2 to obtain the 
values of which would be in radians. Taking the values of the 
sines of these angles from a table of sines and multiplying them 
by 2 would give tibe corresponding values of y. t would be plotted 
along OL on a time scale while y would be plotted at/ight angles to 
OL on a distance scale. 

Consider the equation y = 2*5 sin 6, This is the equation to a 
sine curve which may be constructed as in Fig. 270. The radius of 
the circle is 2*5 on any convenient scale and y will be measured on the 
same scale. If the circle be divided into twelve equal parts the 
successive values of ^ will be 30^ 60°, 90^ 120°, etc. and these wUl 
be plotted along OL to any convenient scale. The corresponding 
values of y are projected from the circle as shown. This 'sine 
curve may also be constructed by calculating values of y from the 
equation y = 2*5 sin ^, values of sin d being taken from a table of sines. 

The exact position at any instant of the point M (Fig. 270) 
which has simple harmonic motion is defined by the angle 6 which 
is called the phaBe angle. The term phase is generally used to 
designate the position of the point M at any instant by stating the 
fraction of its period of motion which it has performed reckoned 
from its middle position when moving in the positive direction. The 
first or zero phase is when M is passing through C towards Y. For 
this position ^ = 0. For a complete period ^ = 2ir or 

360° and for any position the phase is the ^ period 

phase. For example, when 6 is equal to ir the phase 
is the half period phase. 

A well known mechanism whidi gives simple har- 
monic motion is shown in Fig. 271. The crank pin of 
the crank works in the slot on the end of the piece 
which is made to reciprocate. The reciprocating piece 
has simple harmonic motion when the crank rotates Fio. 271. 
with uniform velocity. 

128. Lead and Lag. — Instead of using the phase angle to fix 
the position of a point having harmonic motion it is frequently more 
convenient to give the angular position of the representative crank 
with reference to a fixed radius of the auxiliary circle which is 
inclined at an angle a to the zero position of the representative crank. 
In Fig. 272 CX is the zero position of the representative crank and 
CA is a fixed radius inclined at an angle a to CX. CP is any position 
of the crank and f^ is the angle which CP makes with CA. The 
angle a is positive when measured in the anti-clockwise direction and 
negative when measured in the clockwise direction. 
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Evidently 6 = tft + a aod y = r sin (^ -f a). 

If w b the angnlar velocity of CP and t is the time taken by P to 
travel from A to P, then i^ = ai(, and jr = r aiu (ut + a). 

When a ia poeitive it is called the advance or lead, and when it ia 
n^ative it ia called the lag. 

The curve which ia the graph of the equation y = r sin (^ + a) is 
the aame as the curve which is the graph of the equation y = r sin ^ 
except that it starts at a different point ; this ia clearly shown in 
Fig. 272. The dotted part of the curve corresponds to the motion 



Fia. 373. 

of the crank from the zero position OX to the poeition CA which 
is to be taken as the new starting position. Observe that the equal 
diviaions on the circle which correspond to the equal divisions on OL 
start from the point A. 

129. CompoBltion of CoUinear Harmonic Motions. — A 
simple way of giving a point a motion which is compounded of two 
or more simple harmonic motions is shown 
in Fig. 273. A and B are cranks which 

g've simple harmonic motions to the rods 
and D which carry pulleys E and F 
at their upper ends. G and H are sus- 
pended guide pulleys. A thin cord or fine 
vire is fixed at one end K and passes 
under or over the different pulleys as 
shown. The free end of the wire is loaded 
and guided in a vertical direction and 
carries a pen or pencil P which traces a 
curve on a sheet i^ paper sLretched round 
a revolving drum L. The cranks and the 
drum are driven so that each has a uniform Fio. 273. 

velocity. 

The vertical components of the motions of the crank pins are 
ccanmunicated to the pencil but the amplitudes of these motions are 
doubled by the action of the pulleys. If one of the cranks is stopped 
while the other rotates uniformly, the pencil will have simple harmonic 
motion of the same period as that of the rod driven by the moving 
crank but the amplitude of the motion of F will be twice the radios of 
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the moving crank. When both cranks rotate the pencil traoea on the 
moving paper a curve whose ordioates are the sum of the ordinateB 
of the harmonic curves due to the separate cranks. Any numher of 
harmonic motions may be compoanded in thia way hj introducing 
a crank for each. 

The mechanism illustrated in Fig. 273 is the basis of Lord Kelvin's 
tide predicting machine. 

If the crank shafts be at a considerable distance from the guide 
pulleys Q and H compared with the radii of the cranks, the pulleys 
E and F may be mounted directly on the crank pins and the mechanism 
is considerably simplified but the motions communicated to the pencil 
by the separate cranks ore not quite simple harmooic motions. 

When two collinear simple harmonic motions of tlte latne period 
and therefore of the same frequency are combined the resulting motion 
is also a simple harmonic motion. 

Referring to Fig. 274, OApL is the harmonic or sine curve for the 
crank CF which starts from the zero poeition GX. The radius of the 



crank CPisl-8 inches and the equation to the curve OApL is therefore 
y, = 1-8 sin in which 6 is measured from the zero poeitioo of the 
crank. EFfjH is the harmonic or sine curve for the crank CQ which 
has a lead of 45°. The radius of the crank CQ is 1*2 inches and the 
equation to the curve EF5H is therefore y^ = 1-2 sin (fl + 46") in 
which 6 is measured from the radius which is 45° in advance of the 
zero position CX. 

To combine the two curves the ordinates of the one must be added 
to the ordinates of the other. For example, m=pn-i- qn. In the 
addition regard must of course be paid to the signs of the ordinates. 

The equation to the resulting curve is y = y, + y, = 1 -8 sin tf + 1-2 
sin (6 + 45°). 

The resulting curve in this case may be drawn independently 
as follows. Complete the parallelogram FCQR. Then the diagonal 
CR is the representative crank whose harmonic curve, having an angle 
of advance RCP, is the curve which has just been obtained by 
combining the harmonic curves O.^L and KF^H. 

The general construction for determining the representative crank 
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which will give to h point a h&nnonic motion which is the resultant 
of the harmonic motions of the same period due to any namber of 
given representative cranks is shown 
in Pig. 278. CP, CQ, CR, and C8 are 
the raUtive poeitioos and radii of the 
given cranks at a given instant. Draw 
Pq parallel and equal to CQ. Draw 
qr parallel and equal to CR. Draw n 
paiidlel and equal to OS. Then CS, 
the oloeing line of the polygon CPgrs is 
the crank required. The point whose 
motion is being considered is suMxieed 
to be reciprocating in the line YCYi. 
The proof of the above constmction 
is as followa The distance of the Fia. 3T5. 

moving point from C at any instant is 

the sum of the projections of the given cranks on the line YCTi at 
the instant considered, regard being paid to the signs of these pro- 
jections. But the sum of these projections ii evidently equal to the 
anm of the projections of CF, Fq, qr, and n on YGY„ and this sum 
is also equal to the projection of C* on YCY,. 

When the simple harmonic motions which have to be combined are 
□ot of the same period the resulting motion is not a simple harmonic 
motion. To coustmct the resulting displacement curve the separato 
simple harmonic curves are first drawn and then combined as already 
explained for motions of the same period (Fig. 274). 

An example of the compounding of two simple harmonic motions 
of different periods is illustrated by Fig. 276, where the full curve 
is the graph of the equation 

y = 2 sin (tf + 30°) + 1-4 sin (2tf + 60°) 



The curve (p) is the graph of the equation y, = 2 sin (0 • 
is the harmonic carve for the crank CF which starts with a 
of S0° from the lero position CX. 
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The curve (q) is the graph of the equation yj = 1 '4 sin {20 -f 50°) 
and is the harmonic curve for the crank CQ which starts with an 
advance of 50° from the zero position CX. 

It will be observed that the frequency of the second motion is 
double that of the first, that is, the crank CQ rotates twice as fast as 
the crank CP. 

130. Composition of Harmonic Motions at Right Angles 
to one another. — The diagram (a) Fig. 277 shows two slotted bars 
at right angles to one another and driven by two cranks so that each 
of the slotted bars has simple harmonic motion. If a pencil P fitting 
both slots be passed through them where they overlap, then the pencil 
will have a motion which is compounded of two simple harmonic 
motions at right angles to one another. The remainder of Fig. 277 
shows how the curve traced by the pencil P may be drawn*. 







Fia. 277. 



In the example worked out in Fig. 277 the crank at (h) has a 
radius of 2 inches while that at (c) has a radius of 1*5 inches. The 
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first crank makes two revolutions while the second makes three revolu- 
tions. The frequencies of the two harmonic motions are therefore in the 
ratio of 2 : 3. When the first crank makes 30^ with the horizontal 
position CX the second makes 45^ with CX. Calling these the initial 
positions, if the first crank turns through an angle 20 from its initial 
position the second crank will turn through an angle 36 from its 
initial position, in the same time. 

The position of the point P is determined, with reference to the 
axes OX' and OY', (d) Fig. 277, by the two equations 

a; = 1-5 cos (36 + 45°) and y = 2 sin {26 + 30'') 

The circle (h) has been divided into 18 equal parts, starting from 
the initial position of its crank, while the circle (c) has been divided 
into 12 equal parts, starting from the initial position of its crank. 
Observe that the numbers 18 and 12 are in the inverse ratio of the 
frequencies. 

The construction for determining points in the path of P is clearly 
shown and need not be further described. 

A great variety of curves may be obtained by taking different 
frequencies and different angles of lead. A few of the simpler cases 
may be mentioned here. 

(i) Equal frequencies and equal cranks. 

(1) One crank 0^ or 180° in advance of the other. The result 

is a circle. 

(2) One crank 90^ in advance of the other. The result is a 

straight line. 

(3) For any other angle between the cranks the result is an 

ellipse, 
(ii) Equal frequencies and unequal cranks. 

(1) One crank 90° in advance of the other. The result is a 

straight lina 

(2) For any other angle between the cranks the result is an 

ellipse. 

It is easy to show that when the path of P is a straight line its 
motion in that straight 
line is a simple harmonic 
motion. 

131. Composition of 
Parallel Harmonic 
Motions. — AB (Fig. 
278) is a vibrating link. 
The vertical component 
of the motion of A is a 
simple harmonic motion 
of which oa is the repre- 
sentative crank. The 

vertical component of the Fig. 278. 

motion of B is a simple 
harmonic motion of which oh is the representative crank. The motions 
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of A and B have the same frequency. The advance angles oi ihe 
cranks oa and oh are a and fi respectively. 

C is a point in AB or in AB produced either way. The vertical 
component of the motion of C is obviously a simple harmonic motion 
and it is required to find the representative crank for this motion. 

From a point o' draw o'a' parallel and equal to oa. Draw o*h' 
parallel and equal to oh. Join a!h' and divide it at </ so that aV : ifV 
: : AC : CB. Then o'c' is the crank required and y is its advance 
angle. The proof is as follows. Draw c'r parallel to Vo' to meet o'a' 
at r. Draw cs parallel to a'o' to meet o'V at 8. Let the vertical motion 
of B be destroyed, then the vertical motion of C will be to that of A 
as CB : AB or as c'h' : a'b' or as o'r : o'a\ o'r is therefore the repre- 
sentative crank for the vjertical harmonic motion of C when B has no 
vertical motion. In like manner when the vertical motion of A is 
destroyed and B is driven, the representative crank for the vertical 
motion of C will be o'«. Hence, when A and B are both driven the 
representative crank for the vertical motion of C will be oV which is 
the diagonal of the parallelogram drda as was proved in Art. 129. 

Denoting the lengths of the cranks oa, db, and oc by a, 6, and c 
respectively the equations for the vertical displacements <^ A, B, and C 
from their mean positions are 

yi = a sin (fl + a), ya = 6 sin {6 + j8), and yj = c sin (fl + y) 

where '0 is measured from the initial positions oa, ohy and oc. 

The above problem occurs in connection with reciprocating steam 
engine valve gears, oa and ob are eccentrics which drive the link 
AB. The valve is driven from a point C in AB. o'c' is the equivalent 
eccentric, that is, o'd is an eccentric which would give the same motion 
to the valve, driving it directly, as the two eccentrics and the link AB 
give it. 

In a vertical engine if the crank is in the verti/ml position oYi when 
oa and oh are in the positions shown, then 180 — a is the angle of 
advance of the eccentric oa, and j3 is the angle of advance of the 
eccentric oh. In the actual engine the eccentrics oa and 6b are on the 
same shaft. 

132. Velocity and Acceleration in Harmonic Motion.— CP 
(Fig. 279) is the representative crank for the 
simple harmonic motions of the points M and 
N which reciprocate along the vertical and 
horizontal diameters respectively of the auxiliary 
circle. 

Let CP = r and let the position of CP be 
defined by the angle 6 which it makes with 
ex. Let (1) be the angular velocity of CP and 
let V be the linear velocity of P. Then V = a»r. 
Let the velocities of M and N when in the Fia. 5rr9. 

positions shown be V- and V, respectively. 
These velocities are the vertical and horissontal components of 
V respectively. Hence V =iV cos0=sa>rcoB = a>rco8a»/, and 
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V^ = y sin = cor sin = (i>r sin <oi, where t is the time taken by 
P to travel from X to P. 

If a scale for velocity be chosen such that CP = V, then PM = V^, 
and PN = V^ The auxiliary circle therefore becomes a velocity 
diagram on a displacement base for the simple harmonic motion of the 
point M or the point N. 

If the angular position of CP be measured from a radius CA 
which makes an angle a with CX and if the angle ACP = <f> 

then V^ =r V cos (^ + a) = (or cos (^ + a) = cor cos (a)< + a) 
and "V, = V sin (^ -f a) = cdt sin (^ + a) = cor cos (w^ + a) 

where t is now the time taken by P to travel from A to P. 

The velocities Yy and Y^^ may be plotted on a time t or angle 9 or 
angle <f> base in exactly the same way as displacements were plotted in 
Arts. 127 and 128. 

Y« 
The radial acceleration of the point P i8/= — = coV. Let the 

acceleration of the points M and N be /, and /^ respectively. These 
accelerations are the vertical and horizontal components of / respec- 
tively. Hence (Fig. 280) 

/y =/8in 9 = — sin = (uV sin =r (oV sin <!><, 

V* 

and /, =/ cos fl = — cos = <uV cos s= coV cos <o(| 

where t is the time taken by P to travel from X to P. 

« a; 

Since sin fl = -, and cos tf = - the above equation may be written, 



.X 



X = io^X, 



and f^=:f^= ^ 

If a scale for acceleration be chosen such that CP = /, then f, = y 
and /, = X, 

The acceleration of the point M is 
shown plotted on the vertical diameter 
YTi as a base. 

If the angular position of CP be 
measured from a radius CA making an 
angle a with CX and if the angle 
ACP = ^ then for in the above equa- 
tions substitute <f> + a. 

The accelerations /, and /. may be 
plotted on a time t or angle 9 or angle ^ 
base in exactly the same way as displace- 
ments were plotted in Arts. 127 and 128. 

When a point has a motion which is 
compounded of two or more simple har- 
monic motions the resultant velocity and resultant acceleration at any 




Fig. 280. 
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instant are determined from the component velocities and component 
accelerations exactly as for displacements. 

133. Harmonic Analysis. — It has been shown that the displace- 
ment of a point from its mean position, when it has simple harmonic 
motion in a straight line, is given by the equation y =^ r sin (0 + a) 
or by a? = r cos (tf + a). 

Again, if a point has periodic motion in a straight line, and if its 
motion is compounded of a number of simple harmonic motions in 
which the separate displacements from the mean position are given by 
the equations — 

Xi = riCoa(0 + tti), 0^2 = *'2 cos (20 + c^), arj = rj cos (30 + a,), and so on, 

then the resultant displacement is given by the equation — 

a? = fj cos (d + oi) + rj cos (2d + og) + r, cos (3d + a,) + . . . 

and it has been shown how such a resultant displacement may be 
found graphically and plotted to obtain a curve of resultant displace- 
ment on a time t or angle base. 

If instead of measuring the resultant displacement from the mean 
position it is measured from a point at a distance c from it, then, 

a; = c + rj cos (d + ai) + rg cos (2d -f oq) + rj cos (3fl + oj) + . . . 

The right hand side of this equation is known as a Fourier series. 

Any periodic curve of displacement being given it may be resolved 

into a number of simple harmonic components. The number of these 

components is greater the greater the complexity of the given periodic 

curve. 

The process of breaking up a given periodic curve into a number 

of simple harmonic curves, or the process of finding the equation to the 

curve in the form 

a; = c -f r, cos (d -f a,) + ra cos (2d + a^ + r^ cos (3d + a,) + . . . 

is called harmonic analysis. 

The process of harmonic analysis is one of great importance in 
connection with the study of the periodic motions of machines and of 
alternating electric currents. 

A graphic method of harmonic analysis which is comparatively 
simple and easily applied will now be described. This method is due 
to Mr. Joseph Harrison and was described by him in Engineering of 
Feb. 16th, 1906. 

The procedure will be illustrated by reference to a definite example. 
The full curve EFGH (Fig. 281) has been plotted on the base line OL. 
The base represents one complete revolution of a shaft upon which 
there is an eccentric which drives a slide valve through certain inter- 
mediate link- work. The ordinates of the curve represent the displace- 
ments of the valve from a certain fixed position. In order that the 
student may transfer this curve accurately and of full size to bis 
drawing paper, and work out the example for himself, the ordinates 
have been dimensioned. Twelve ordinates at equal intervals will be 
used and these are numbered to 11. 
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In most eDgineering problems in harmonic analysis it will be found 
that not more than three of the harmonic terms are required and in 
many cases two terms are sufficient. In the example to be worked 
three terms in addition to the constant will be found. 




Fio. 281. 
The equation is 

a; = c -f ri cos (d + tti) + rj cos (2d + oa) + rj cos (36 + 03) 

and it is required to find c, ri, rg , and r, , also ai , oj , and a,. 
Expanding the right hand side, the equation may be written 

X = c + Vi cos Oj cos ^ Vi sin a, sin 
-f- fa cos oj COS 20 — r^ sin o^ sin 20 
+ r, COS a, cos 36 — r^ sin eu, sin 30. 

Let Tj COB Oj = Oi, rg cos 0^= Oa and r^ cos 03 = 0^, 
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Also, let — ri sin a, = &j, — rj sin o^ = h^t and — r, sin a, = 5,. 
Then x = c + ^i cos + <i8 cos 2d + a, oos 30 

+ hi sin + &2 Bin 20 + ^s sin 30- 

Since Vi cos aj = aj, and — r^ sin oj = &i it follows by division that 

tan ai = -*. Also Vi^ = Oi* + h^ and n = ± Voi* + 6i^ There are 

similar relations for thQ other corresponding constants. 

The constant c is the mean of all the given ordinates and in this 
case it is 1 *63. 

From an origin Oi beginning with the zero direction draw 12 radial 
lines at equal angular intervals. Along these radial lines, beginning 
with the zero line, mark off in succession from Oi the ordinates to 1 1. 
Find the horizontal and vertical projections of these radiating vectors 
as shown. Find the sum of the horizontal projections having regard 
to their signs. This sum is 4*00 and is equal to Go^, the coefficient 6 
of Oj being half the number of ordinates used. Therefore Oi = 0*67. 
Find the sum of the vertical projections, having regard to their signs. 
This sum is 7*26 and is equal to 66^. Therefore b^ = 1*21. 

tan tti = = — 1*806 and ai = — 61° to the nearest degree 

r J = ± Vai*"* + 6i^ = ± 1*38. Since r^ cos a, = Oj and oos o^ and Oi 
are here both positive it follows that r^ = + 1 -38. 

The first harmonic term or the fundamental term is therefore 
+ 1*38 cos (0-61°). 

Next, from an origin O^ , beginning with the zero direction, draw, 
at equal angular intervals, half the number of radial lines that were 
drawn from Oj. On these radial lines, beginning with the zero line, 
mark off in succession from O^ the ordinates to 1 1, going twice round. 
Find the sums of the horizontal and vertical projections of these 
radiating vectors. In this case these sums are — 109 and —0*36 
respectively. 

Now, 602 = - 1*09, therefore Oj = - 0*18. 
Also, 662 = - 0*36, therefore 63 = - 0*06. 

tan 02 = — ^ = — 0*333 and o^ = — 18° to the nearest degree. 

ra = ± ^a^ + h^ ==> ± 0*19. Since rj cos og = 09 , and since cos a^ 
is positive and a, is negative rg must be negative. Hence r, = —0*19. 

The second harmonic term or the octave term is therefore 
-0*19 cos (20- 18°). 

Lastly, from an origin O3 , beginning with the zero direction, draw, 
at equal angular intervals, one third of the number of radial lines that 
were drawn from 0| . On these radial lines, which in this case are at 
right angle intervals, mark off in succession from O, the ordinates to 
1 1, beginning with the zero line, and going three times round as shown. 
The sums of the horizontal and vertical projections of these radiating 
vectors in this case are +0'24 and +0*04 respectively. 
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Now, 6a, = 0-24, therefore Aj = 004. 
Also, 663 = 004, thei-efore 63 = 0-007. 

tan oj = — ^ = — 0-175 and a, = — 10"* to the nearest degree. 

r, = ± Vo,* + V = ± 0-04. Since rj cos 03 = Oj and since cos a, 
and a, are both positive, r, = + 0*04. 

The third harmonic term or the term of the third order is therefore 
+0-04 cos (3^ - 10*";. 

The complete equation is now 

ir = l-63+l-38 cos (tf-6r)-0-19 cos (-2^-1 8°) +0-04 cos (3^-10°). 

The crank circle for the fundamental term o^i sr 1*38 cos (0 — 61°) 
is shown and the curve for this has been projected as explained in 
Art. 128, and is shown dotted. 

If the student will work out this example, step by step as described, 
and also the last fouf exercises at the end of this chapter, he will find 
that the method is simpler than it looks from the foregoing somewhat 
lengthy description. 

After finding the Fourier equation it is a useful exercise to con- 
struct the component simple harmonic curves and then construct the 
resultant curve to see how near it approaches to eoincidence with the 
original curve. 

If the angular velocity co in the equation = tat ia known, curves 
of velocity and acceleration for the component harmonic motions may 
be constructed, and from these the resultant velocity and acceleration 
curves may be determined. Or the equations for the component 
velocities and accelerations may be found, and then by addition the 
equations for the resultant velocity and acceleration may be obtained 
and then used to calculate the velocity or acceleration for any position 
of the moving body. 



Exercises X 

1« A point has simple hannonio motion of amplitude 2 inches and periodic 
time 2 seconds. Construct the curve which shows the relation between displace- 
ment from mean position and time. Scales. — Displacement, full size; time 8 
inches to one second. Draw the tangents to the curve where the time is 1 second 
and 1*8 seconds. 

SL Taking the equation to a simple harmonic curve, ^ = r sin Ar^ construct 
the curve for the case where r = 0*75 foot and the frequency is 2 periods 
per second. Scales. — Displacement, 8 inches to 1 foot; time 10 inches to 1 
second. What is the value of or in radians per second ? 

8. Construct the sine curve y = 1-75 sin B, from ^ = 0** to = 860° taking 
intenralfl of 80^, y being in inches. Scales. — For y^ full size ; for 0, 1*6 inches to 
90''. Find the mean of the mid positive ordinates. 

4. Given the equation, y = 2 sin 0, fill up the following table, by calculation, 
taking sin from a table of sines. 
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e 


5° 


15° 


250 


36° 


45° 


66° 


65° 


75° 


86? 


' Sin tf , 

1 
















y 




















y' - 





















Mean. 



Plot d and y and 6 and y* from = QP to =^ 90°. Scales. — y in inches, full 
size ; 0, 5 inches to 90°. 

6. Given the equations, y. = 1-7 sin 0, and j/s = 2 sin (0 + 80°), plot the values 
of yt + ys and 0, and yj^, and for values of from 0° to 860° at 80° intervals. 

6. A point M has a simple harmonic motion, in which the displacement x 
from the mid position is given in inches by x = 2 sin (1*5^ + 0*4), / being time 
in seconds and the angle being in radians. 

Draw a horizontal line (along the tee square) for the path of M, on which mark 
the centre G and the limits,of the swing. Let positive displacements be those to 
the right of G. Draw the representative crankt its rototion being clockwise. 
Find the positions of M when ( = and when t = 2 secoiros and measure GM in 
both cases. [b.e.] 

7. A weight hangs by a spring, and has an up and down simple harmonic 
motion of period T = 2 seconds and amplitude a = 2*25 inches, the advance a 

being * radians (at the instant when time begins to be reckoned). The dis- 
placement y from mean position at any time t is thus given by the equation 

y = asin (-^t + o j = 2-25 sin (irt + ^ j 

Draw a curve showing the relation between y and t at any time from i = to 
t = T = 2 seconds. 

Adopt as the horizontal scale for time 8 inches to 1 second, and take the ver- 
tical scale for y full size. Read off the displacement y when t = 25 second, [b.b.] 

8. A motion in a straight line, which is compounded of two simple harmonic 
motions of the same period, is itself a simple hannonic motion of that period. 

If a; is displacement of a point at time t, this theorem is represented by the 
equation : — 

sc = a, sin {qt + «») + a, sin {qt -}-«,)= A sin {qt + E). 

Determine graphically and measure the amplitude or radius A, and the 
advance E of the resultant motion, having given the corresponding elements of 
the component motions, viz. : — 

O) = 2 inches, a, = 8 inches ; tf^ = 0*25 radian, e^ = 1*1 radians. 

Find and measure the displacement x when ^ = 0, and also when ^ = 8 seoondSk 
the angular velocity q being \ radian per second. [b.x.] 

9. Three simple harmonic motions in a straight line are represented by the 
equations : — 

y, = 1-6 sin 0-4^, y, = 1-2 sin (0'8t + 1), and y, = 0-9 sin {Vet + 0-5), 
where y^, y„ and y^ are displacements in mohes from the mean position, the 
angles being measured in radians and the time in seconds. 

These three motions are combined. Plot the separate displacements and the 
resulting displacements on a time base for a complete cycle. 

10. The motion of a point in a straight line is compounded of two simple 
harmonic motions of nearly equal periods, represented by the following 
equation : — 

where x is displacement in inches from mean position ftnd t is time. 
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ymrsin(e-t(i)+s siMza-te) 

Fig. 282. 



Let the complete period of vibration be divided into nine eqnal intervals. 
Taking only' the first, fourth, and seventh of these intervals, in each case draw a 
curve in which abscisss shall represent time, 
and ordinates the corresponding displacements 
of the point. 

Let the time of one of the intervals be re- 
nresented on the paper by a length of 8 inches. 
In determining successive ordinates the method 
of projection from the resultant crank may be 
used with advantage. [b.b.] 

11. In the equation 

y = 2-6 sin (9 + 31°) + 0*88 sin (2^ + 1\^), 

which represents a simple vibration with a 
small superposed octave, the displacement y for 
any value of 9 is given approximately by the 
construction defineid on the diagram, Fig. 282. 
By means of this construction, or otherwise, 
determine j^for values of e of 0°, 30°, 60° . . . 860°. 

Plot a curve with y as ordinate on a base. Scale for B. — 1 inch to 60^. From 
your figure measure y when B = 192°, and compare this with the true value 
of y as calctilated from the equation, using the table of sines. [b.b.] 

12. A point P in a plane has a compound harmonic motion, whose components 
parallel to two perpendicular axes OX, OY are given by the equations 

X — a cos ((»t + a) = 2*5 cos ( ^ + o ) inches. 

y = 6 sin (2w^ + jB) = 1*5 sin I 29 4- 2 ) inches. 

Plot the complete locus of P. [b.b.] 

18. Referring to Fig. 277, p. 164, draw, full size, the locus of the point P when 

the frequencies of the component simple hannonic motions are as 8 : 4 instead 

of 2:8. 

14. A, B, C are three coUinear points in a vibrating link. AB : BO : AO = 

5:1:6. The component motion of A in a certain direction is simple harmonic, 

with half travel 4 mohes, advance —90° ; that is, displacement 



ar, = 4 sin / •*< — 2 ) = * sin (9 — 



90°). 



The component motion of B in the same direction is given by 

x, = & sin »^ = 6 sin B, 
Let the component motion of be defined by the equation 

a; = a sin (9 + a). 

Find the half travel a and the advance a for the following values of 6, and 
tabulate the results, as indicated : — 



i 

ValuM of b Id iochec 


00 


o< 


I'O 


1*6 


1 
Half travel a 

Advance a 











16. Taking the data of exercise 7 plot the velocities and accelerations of the 
weight on a time base. Scales. — Time, 8 inches to one second ; velocity, maxi- 
mum velocity in feet per second = 2*25 inches ; acceleration, maximum accelera- 
tion in feet per second per second = 2*25 inches. Determine the lengths which 
represent a velocity of 1 foot yer f^-on^ and an acceleration of X foot per second 
per .second. 
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16L Taking the data of exercise 9 plot the velocities and aooelerations of the 
component simple harmonic motions also the resultant velocities and aooelera- 
tions, all on the same time hase, for a complete cycle. Construct the velocity 
and acceleration scales. 

17. The slide valve of a steam engine is actuated hy a Joy gear. Fig. 288 



jrt 



IL 



6 4 7 3ft 

Fig. 288. 



j-t-+ 



1 



gives eight positions, 0, 1, 2, ... 7 of the valve, corresponding to the eight crank 
positions of 0°, 46<», 90°, . . . 816°. 

Measuring from the point A, the displacement x of the valve for any crank 
position 9 is given approximately hy the Fourier equation — 

X = c •{- Oi ooQ B -{- a^ oob20 -^ CL^ 0(M SO + a^ 0O6 40 
+ &i sin a + &s sin 20 + &, sm 8a. 

Determine the eight constants in this e(juation. 

If the speed of the crank shaft is 10 radians per second, what is the velocity 
of the valve when d = ? [b.e.] 

18. One cycle of a periodic curve A is given in Fig. 28i. Express y as a 
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function of 9, assuming that all the Fourier vectors of the fourth and higher 
orders are negligible. 

19. The curve B (Fig. 284) shows the displacement y inches of the block in 
the link of a Stephenson valve gear, for any crank position degrees, during one 
revolution of the crank shaft. Express y approximately in terms of by the first 
three terms of the Foiirier series — 

y = fj sin (0 + a,) + r, sin (2a + a,) + r, sin (8« + oj 

+ a constant 

Qive values of ri, r„ r„ and a^, a,, a,. 



« 



7 



1 



Cbpy daMe ihis sue '^dirgcUm 

Fig. 285. 
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SK). A point P oscillates in a straight line, the motion being repeated in- 
definitely. The period of oscillation being divided into twelve equal intervals. 
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beginning when t = 0, you are given, in Fig. 285, the twelve corresponding 
positions of P, numbered to 11. 

Suppose the displacement from mean position at any time t is given very 
approximately by the first three terms of the Fourier series— 

x = a sin (»< + a) + 6 sin {2wt + 3) + c sin {Sut + 7). 

Find the elements of the motion, that is, find the three half travel^ a, 6, c and 
the three angles of advance, a, 3, y for this case. 



CHAPTER XI 

PROJECTION 

134. Descriptive Geometry. — Practical Solid Geometry, or De- 
scriptive Oeometry is that branch of geometry which treats (1) of the 
representation, on a plane surface, of points, lines, and figures in 
space, in such a way that the relative positions of the points, lines, 
and figures, and also the exact forms of the lines and figures are 
determined, and (2) of the graphic solution of problems connected 
with points, lines, and figures in space. The problems of descriptive 
geometry are best solved by means of the method of projections. 

136. Projection. — When an object is seen by the eye of a 
spectator, rays of light come from all the visible parts of the object 
and converge towards a point within the eye. Now suppose that a 
flat sheet of glass is plac^ between the object and the eye of the 
spectator, and that each ray of light, in passing through the glass 
from the object to the eye, leaves a mark on the glass of the same 
colour and tint as the part of the object from which the ray came. 
In this way a picture would be produced on the surface of the glass, 
and if the object be removed while the picture and the eye remain 
stationary, the picture would convey to the mind of the spectator th6 
same knowledge of the object as was conveyed by the presence of the 
object itself. Again, if instead of the rays of light from all the visible 
points of the object leaving an impression on the glass, only those 
whioh came from the edges of the object were to do so, an outline 
would be produced on 'the surface of the glass which, although it would 
not convey to the mind of the spectator the same impression as the 
presence of the object itself might still give a good idea of its form. 

The foregoing remarks are illustrated by Fig. 286, where AB 
represents an object viewed by an eye at E ; CD is a plane interposed 
between E and A6 ; the thin dotted lines represent a few of the rays 
of light passing from the edges of the object to the eye, and A'B' is 
the outline obtained from the intersections of the rays of light with 
the plane CD. The figure A'B' is called a projection of the object 
AB on the plane CD. 

The plane upon which a projection is drawn is called a plane of 
projection. 

The rays of light or imaginary lines passing from the different 
points of the object to the corresponding points of the projection are 
called projectors. 
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When the projectors converge to a point the projection is called a 
radial^ conical, or perspective projection. 

When the point to which the projectors converge is at an infinite 
distance from the object the projectors become parallel, and the 
projection is called a parallel projection. 

If besides being parallel the projectors are also perpendicular to 
the plane of projection the projection becomes a perpendicular, an 
orthogonal, or an orthographic projection. 

For the purposes of descriptive geometry orthographic projections 
are the most convenient and most commonly used, and when the term 
projection is used without any qualification orthographic projection is 
generally understood. In what follows projection will mean ortho- 
graphic projection. 

The projection of a point upon a plane is the foot of the perpendicular 
let fall &om the point on to the plane. 

The projection of a line upon a plane is the line which contains the 
projections of all the points of the original line. 

The projecting surface of a line is the surface which contains the 
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projectors of all the points of that line. When the projecting surface 
of a line is a plane it is called the projecting plane of the line. The 
projecting surface of a straight line is always a plane, but a line is not 
necessarily straight because its projecting surface is a plane. These 
definitions of projecting surface and projecting plane of a line and the 
statements which follow them apply to all kinds of projection. 

One projection alone of a figure is not sufficient for determining its 
exact form. For example if a triangle dbc drawn on a sheet of paper 
be taken as the projection on the paper of a triangle ABC somewhere 
above it, it is clear that the exact form of the triangle ABC will 
depend on the relative distances of its angular points from the paper, 
but the projection dbc gives no information about these distances. If, 
however, another projection a'b'c of the triangle ABC be obtained on 
a sheet of paper at right angles to the former one, then, as will be 
shown later, the true form of the triangle ABC may be obtained from 
these two projections. 

The representation of an object by means of two projections, one 
on each of two planes at right angles to one another, and how these 
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projections are drawn on a flat sheet of paper will be understood bj 
reference to Figs. 287 and 288. 

Fig. 287 is to be taken as a pictorial projection of a model. Two 
planes of projection are shown one being vertical and the other 
horizontal. These planes, called co-ordinate planes^ divide the space 
surrounding them into four dihedral angles or quadrants which are 
named, first, second^ thirds and fourth dihedral angles or first, second, 
third, and fourth quadrants. If an observer be facing the vertical 
plane of projection, then the first quadrant is above the horizontal 
plane of projection and in front of the vertical plane of projection. 
The second quadrant is behind the first and the others follow in order 




n 



X 



ELEVATION 



d 



PLAN 



Fig. 287. 



Fig. 288. 



as shown. The line of intersection of the planes of projection is called 
the ground line and is lettered XY. 

An object is shown in the first quadrant and projections of it on the 
horizontal and vertical planes of projection are also shown. The 
projection on the horizontal plane is called a plan and the projection 
on the vertical plane is called an elevation. 

Now imagine the vertical plane to turn about XT as an axis, 
carrying with it the elevation, until it is in a horizontal position. The 
horizontal and vertical planes of projection will now coincide and the 
plan and elevation of the object will be on one fiat surface and their 
exact forms may be drawn as shown in Fig. 288. 

Instead of imagining the vertical plane to turn about XY until it 
is horizontal, the horizontal plane may be imagined to turn about XY 
until it is vertical as shown in Fig. 289. 
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In British and Europeiui countries the general practice in making 
working drawings is to conceive the object to be placed in the first 
quadrant as shown in Fig. 287 and the working plan and elevation are 
then in the positions shown in Fig. 388, the plan being below and the 
elevation above XY. In the United States <^ America the practice of 
conceiving the object to be placed in the third quadrant as ahown iq 
Fig. 269 is now ver^ generaj and the working plan and elevation are 
then in the poeitioDB ^own in Fig. 390, the plan being above and the 
elevation below XY. 

Whether the object be platied in the first qaadrant or in the third 
quadrant it is supposed to be viewed from above io obtaining the plan, 
oonsequenlly when the object is in the first quadrant it lies between 



^ 



Fio. 389. Pio. 200. 

the observer and the plane of projection and the projectors from the 
visible parts have to go through the object to the plan, but when the 
object is in the third quadrant the plane of projection lies between 
the observer and the object, hence the projectors from the visible parts 
to the plan are not obstructed by the object. In like manner for the 
elevation, the projectors from the visible parts of the object go through 
the latter when it is in the first quadrant but are clear of it when in 
the third quadrant; hence the advantage claimed for placing the 
object in the third quadrant. The practice of placing the object in 
the first quadrant is however so well established and the advantage 
claimed for placing it in the third quadrant is so small, being probably 
more imagioary than real, that it is doubtful whether a change from 
the older practice should be encouraged. In any caae drawings on 
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either system can be made with equal facility if the principles are 
understood. 

In working problems in descriptive geometry by the method of 
projections on co-ordinate planes, the given points and lines may be 
in any one quadrant, but the lines for the solution may extend into 
any or all of the other quadrants. 

136. Notation in Projection. — For the purpose of reference 
and for clearness, points, lines, and figures may be lettered. In 
general a point in space is denoted by a capital letter, its plan by a 
small italic letter, and its elevation by a small italic letter with a dash 
over it. Thus P denotes a point in space, p its plan and p' its 
elevation. A line AB in space would have its plan lettered ah and its 
elevation a'b', A point P in space may be referred to as the point P 
or as the point pp'. In like manner a line AB in space may be referred 
to as the lino A B or as the line ab, a'b'. 

The horizontal and vertical planes of projection may be referred 
to by using the abbreviations H.P. and V.P. respectively. 



CHAPTER XII 



PROJECTIONS OP POINTS AND LINES 

137. Hules relating to the Projections of a Point— Fig. 
291 itf a pictorial projection of a model showing the horizontal and 
vertical planes of projection in their natural positions together with 
four points A, B, C, and D in space, A being in the first quadrant or 
first dihedral angle, B in the second, C in the third, and D in the 
fourth. The plans and elevations of these points as obtained by 
dropping perpendiculars from them on to the horizontal and vertical 
planes of projection respectively are also shown. The positions of the 
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elevations of the points when the vertical plane of projection is 
turned about XY until it coincides with the horizontal plane are indi- 
cated, and in Fig. 292 the various plans and elevations are shown as 
they appear when the planes of projection are made to coincide and 
then placed flat on this paper. 

A careful study of Figs. 291 and 292 should convince the student 
of the truth of the following rules relating to the projections of a 
point. 
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(1 ) The plan of a point is below or above XT according as tiie point 
is in front or behind the vertical plane of projection. 

(2) The elevation of a point is above or below XY according as the 
point is above or below the horizontal plane of projection. 

(3) The distance of the plan of a point from XY is equal to the 
distance of the point from the vertical plane of projection. 

(4) The distance of the elevation of a point from XY is equal to 
the distance of the point from the horizontal plane of projection. 

(5) The plan and elevation of a point are in a straight line 
perpendicular to XY. 

The term projector has already been defined and is the line joining 
a point and a projection of it, but the line joining the plan and 
elevation of a point is also called a projector. A plan and elevation 
are also said to be projected, the one from the other. 

138. True Length, Inclinations, and Traces of a Line. — 




Fio. 293. 



Fio. 294. 



The projection of a line on a plane will be shorter than the line itself 
except when the line is parallel to the plane ; in the latter case the 
line and its projection have the same length. 

A line, its projection on one of the co-ordinate planes, and the 
projectors from its ends to that plane, form a quadrilateral concerning 
which everything required for constructing it is known if the plan and 
elevation of the line are given. One method of finding the true 
length of a line is therefore to construct this quadrilateral. 

Let the plan ab and elevation a'b' of a line AB be given as in 
Fig. 294. Referring to the pictorial projection in Fig. 293, it will be 
seen that the line AB, its plan a&, and the projectors Aa and B6 form 
a quadrilateral, the base ab of which is given. Also Aa is equal to a'o, , 
B6 is equal to b'b^, and the angles Aab and liba are right angles. 
Hence to find the true length of AB, draw (Fig. 294) oAi at ri^t 
angles to ab and equal to a^a\ Next draw b}\ at right angles to a6 
and equal to bj}'. A^Bi is the true length of AB. 
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Note that if the extremities of the line AB are on opposite sides 
of the horizontal plane, the perpendiculars aAj and bBi must be 
drawn on opposite sides of the plan ab. 

The inclination of a line to a ^lane is the angle between the line 
and its projection on that plane. • 

Referring to Figs. 293 and 294, it is evident that the inclination 
of AB to the horizontal plane is the angle between ah and A,Bi, so 
that the construction just given for finding the true length of AB also 
serves for finding its inclination to the horizontal plane. 

The inclination of AB to the vertical plane of projection is found 
by constructing the quadrilateral a'h'B^A^ in which a' A, and h'l^ are at 
right angles to a'V and equal to OiO, and hfi respectively. A^ is the 
true length of AB and the angle between a'b' and A2B2 ^ the inclina- 
tion of AB to the vertical plane of projection. 

If aB, be drawn parallel to A,Bi (Fig. 294) to meet hB^ at B.^ 
then aB, will also be the true length of AB, and the angle 6aB, will 
be the inclination of A B to the horizontal plane. Also the length of 
6B, is equal to the difference between the distances of B and A from 
the horizontal plane. Hence the true length of AB and its incli- 
nation to the horizontal plane may be found by constructing the 
triangle obBj. In like manner the true length and the inclination of 
AB to the vertical plane may be found by constructing the triangle 
aVA^ in which a' A3 is equal to the difference between the distances 
of A and B from the vertical plane. 

The inclination of a line to the horizontal plane is usually denoted 
by the Greek letter 6 (theta) and its inclination to the vertical plane 
by the Greek letter ^ (phi). Notice that 6 is the letter O with a 
horizontcU line through it, while ^ is the same letter with a vertical 
line through it. 

The true length of a line AB and its inclinations to the planes of 
projection may also be found as follows. Referring to Fig. 295, 
through h draw Oibbi parallel to XY. With centre b and radius ha 
describe the arc aa^ cutting a^bhi at ai. 
Draw OiOf' perpendicular to XT to meet a 
line through a' parallel to XY at a/, a^bf 
will be the true length of AB and the angle 
b^a^a' will be its inclination 6 to the hori- 
zontal plane. An inspection of the figure 
will be sufficient to make clear the corre- 
sponding construction for finding the incli- y^ 
nation ^ of the line to the vertical plane. 

CVmifMuring the constructions shown in VCf 
Figs. 294 and 295, it will be seen that in 
both a quadrilateral is drawn having a base 
equal to one of .the projections of the line, 
and in Fig. 294 this base is made to coincide 
with that projection while in Fig. 295 the fiq. 295. 

base is made to coincide with XY. 

When the inclination of a line is mentioned without reference to 
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any particular plane, inclination to the horizontal plane is generally 
understood. 

The trace of a line on a aurfiice is a point where the line intersects 
the surface. When the traces of a straight line are mentioned without 
reference to any particular surface^ the points in which the line or the 
line produced cuts the planes of projection are understood. 

The horizontal trace of a line is the point where the line or the 
line produced cuts the horizontal plane of projection, and the vertical 
trace of a line is the point where the line or the line produced cuts the 
vertical plane of projection. 

After making the construction for finding the true length of a 
line, shown in Fig. 294, if • B|Ai he produced to meet ba &t h then h 
will he the horizontal trace of the line AB. In like manner if A^^i 
he produced to meet a'b' at v' then r' will he the, vertical trace of AB. 
The correctness of these constructions is ohvious from an inspection 
of Fig. 293. 

If it is only the traces of a line which are required, then it is 
only necessary to produce the elevation a'b' (Fig. 294) to meet XT at 
h' and then draw h'h perpendicular to XY to meet the plan ab pro- 
duced at h in order to determine the horizontal trace. In like 
manner, hy producing the plan ab to meet XY at «, and drawing tn/ 
perpendicular to XY to meet the elevation a'b' produced at t/, the 
vertical trace is determined. This construction fails however when 
the projections of the line are perpendicular to XY hut the con- 
struction previously given will apply in this case also, provided that 
the plans and elevations of two points in the line are definitely 
marked and lettered. 

When the projections of a straight line are perpendicular to XY 
the line itself is perpendicular to XY although it may not meet XY. 

When a line is parallel to one of the planes of projection it has 
no trace on that plane. 

When a line is perpendicular to one of 
the planes of projection it has no trace on 
the other plane of projection, and its projec- 
tion on the plane to which it is perpendicular 
is a point. 

139. True Form of a Plane Figure. 
— The projection of a plane figure on a plane ^' 
will not have the same form or dimensions 
as the figure itself excepting when the plane 
of the figure is parallel to the plane of pro- 
jection, in which case the figure and its pro- 
jection will he exactly alike. To determine 
the true form of any plane figure, whose pro- 
jections are given, it is necessary to know 
the true distances of a sufiicient numher of 
points in it from one another ; now these 
distances may he found hy one of the constructions given in the 
preceding article. 
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An example is shown in Fig. 296, where ahc and a'b'c* are the given 
{HTOJections of a triangle. The true lengths of the sides are found by 
the constmctions shown, and the triangle which is the true form of 
the triangle whose projections are given is then drawn. 

If the figure given by its projections has more than three sides it 
should first be divided into triangles ; the true forms of these triangles 
are then found and assembled to give the true form of the whole figure. 

In many cases the true form of a plane figure whose projections 
are given is best determined by the method of rabatment described in 
Art. 189, p. 221. 

The traces of the sides of a plane figure whose projections are given 
may be determined by one of the constructions of the preceding article, 
and it will be found that all the horizontal traces will lie in one 
straight line, and all the vertical traces will lie in another straight 
line, and these two straight lines will intersect on XY, excepting 
when they are parallel, in which case they will be parallel to XY. 
This matter will be referred to again in Chapter XVI. 

140. To mark off a given Length on a given Line. — Let 
abt dh' (Fig. 297) be the projections of the line, it is required to find 
the projections of a point C 

in this line so that AC shall ^^ , ^ . 

be a given length. 

Determine AjBi the true 
length of AB. Make AjC, 
equal to the given length. 
Through Ci draw CjC perpen- 
dicular to a& to meet ah 
at c. Through c draw re' 
perpendicular to XY to meet 
dV at d. c and c^ are the 
projections required. 

If the given projections 
of the line are perpendicular 
to XY (Fig. 298), determine c as before then make the distance of 
r' from XY equal to CjC. 

141. Given the True Length of a Line and the Distances 
of its Extremities from the Planes of 

Projection, to draw its Projections. — 
First determine the projections aa' (Fig. 299) 
of the end A of the line. On a^a make a^c 
equal to the distance of the end B of the line 
from the vertical plane of projection, and on 
aio! make a,{/ equal to the distance of B from 
the horizontal plane. Through c and cf draw 
lines parallel to XY. These parallels to XY 
will contain the plan and elevation respec- 
tively of B. With a' as centre and the given 
true length of the line as radius describe an 
arc to cut the parallel to XY through cf at Fig. 299^ 




Fig. 297. 



Fig. 298. 
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B2. From Bs draw the perpendicular BJ)2 to XY. Then since a'B, is 
the true length of the line and aia' and biB^ are the distances of its 
extremities from the horizontal plane it follows (see Fig. 293, p. 172) 
that A] ^2 ^ the length of the plan of the line. Hence, if with centre 
a and radius equal to ^1^2 <^ ai'c ^ described to cut the parallel to 
XY through c at b then ab is the required plan of the line. A per- 
pendicular to XY from h to meet the parallel to XY through </ 
determines b\ and a'b' is the required elevation of the line. 

142. Given the Projection of a Line on one of the Planes 
of Projection, its Inclination to that Plane, and the Distance 
of one end from it, to determine its other 
Projection. — Let ab (Fig. 300) be the given 
projection, 6 the inclination to the horizontal 
plane and let the distance of the end A of the line 
from the horizontal plane be given. 

The distance of a* from XY"^ is equal to the ^-|- 
given distance of A from the horizontal plane. 
At a make the angle hoBi equal to 6 and draw 
2^Bi at right angles to a^ to meet aBi at B,. The 
distance of b' from XY^ is equal to ^B^ plus the 
distance of a' from XY. 

If the elevation a'b' is given and the incli- 
nation ^ of the line to the vertical plane of projection and also the 
distance of A from the vertical plane of projection, the construction 
is similar to that just given and is shown in Fig. 300. 

143. Given the Liclination of a Line to one of the Planes 
of Projection and the Angle which its Projection on that 
Plane makes with the Ground Line, to draw 
its Projections, — Let the line be inclined at an Jf 
angle 6 to the horizontal plane, and let its plan 
make an angle a with XY. From a point C in 
X Y (Fig. 301 ) df aw Cb' incUned at an angle 6 to 
XY. Draw b'b at right angles to XY. Then bC 
is the length of the plan of the line whose true C 
length is C^' and whose inclination to the hori- ^"^ 
zontal plane is ^. With b as centre and ^C as 
radius describe an arc, and from b draw ba to 
meet this arc at a and make an angle a with XY. 
ab is the required plan of the line. A perpendicular 
from a to X Y determines a' and a'b' is the required 
elevation of the line. 

144. Given the Inclinations of a Line to the Planes of 
Projection, to determine its Projections. — Let the line be in- 
clined at an angle 6 to the horizontal plane and at an angle <f> to the 
vertical plane of projection. From a point C in XY (Fig. 302) draw 
Cb' inclined at an angle 6 to XY. Draw b'b at right angles to XY. 
Then ^0 is the length of the plan of the line whose true length is 06^ 
and whose inclination to the horizontal plane is 6. 

From b' draw b'D making the angle C('D equal to ^. Draw CD 
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perpendicular to b'D. Then &'D is the length of the elevation of the 
line whose true length is Cb' and whose inclination to the vertical 
plane of projection is <l>. _-e^-^'^ 

With centre h' and radius J'D describe an arc (k, X^/^ 

to cut XY at a\ With centre b and radius bC "T^ V/ 

describe the arc Ca to meet the perpendicular to \\ // 
XY from a' at a. ab is the plan and a!b' is the \ ^^y^/ 
elevation required. kX^K^m 

Note. The sum of the angles and <^ may ^ CI T /J^ 

vary between 0'' and 90°. When ^ + sf» = 0° the \ j / 
projections of the line are parallel to XY, and \ | X 

when + <l> = 90° the projections of the line are \,ix 

perpendicular to XY. pV^^q 

145. Projections of ParaUel Lines— The *'°' ^ • 
projections of parallel lines on to the same plane are parallel. Hence 
if it is required to draw the projections of a line which shall pass 
through a point whose projections pp' are given and which shall be 
parallel to another line whose projections ab^ dV are given, draw 
through the plan p a line pq parallel to ab and through j>' draw p'^' 
parallel to dV, Then pq and j)'g' are the projections required. 

The projections on the same plane of equal parallel lines are equal. 

146. Conditions that Two Lines whose Projections are 
given may intersect. — If two lines intersect, their point of inter- 
section is a point in each of the lines, therefore the plan of that point 
must be on the plan of each of the lines, and therefore the plans of 
the lines must intersect, and the point of intersection of the plans is 
the plan of the point of intersection of the lines. In like manner the 
elevations of the lines must intersect at a point which is the elevation 
of the point of intersection of the lines. But the plan and elevation 
of a point are in the same straight line at right angles to the ground 
line. 

Hence the conditions that two lines intersect is that their plans 
and elevations respectively intersect and that the points of intersec- 
tion are in the same straight line at right angles to the ground line. 

There are exceptions to this rule. When the lines are perpen- 
dicular to the ground line and lie in the same vertical plane or when 
one of the lines only is perpendicular to the ground line the lines may 
or may not intersect. In such cases an auxiliary projection will show 
whether the lines intersect or not. 

147. Angle between Two Intersecting Lines. — Let AC and 
BC be two intersecting lines whose projections are given ; it is required 
to find the true angle between these lines. Take any point D in AC 
and any point E in BC. Determine by Art. 139, p. 174, the true form 
of the triangle DCE. The angle C of this triangle is the angle 
required. 

The construction is simplified in many cases by taking for the 
points D and E the horizontal or vertical traces of the lines. In 
Fig. 303, D and E are the horizontal traces of the lines AC and BC 
respectively. dCjC is the true angle between AC and BC. 

N 
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Fig. 303 also shows how to determine the projections of a line 
which bisects the angle ACB. Draw Cjf 
bisecting the angle dCiC and intersecting de 
at r. Find / the elevation of R. Join 
cr and cV. These are the projections of 
the line which bisects the angle between 
AC and BG. This also suggests the con- 
struction for finding the projections of a 
line which shall intersect the lines AC and 
BC and make a given angle with one of 
them. 

148. Angle between Two Non- 
interseoting Lines. — Let AB and CD be 
two non-intersecting lines whose projections 
are given ; it is required to find the true 
angle between these lines. Through any 

point P in one of the lines, say AB, draw a line PQ parallel to the 
other line. The angle between these two intersecting lines PQ and 
AB is the angle required. 




Exercises XII 

1. Show the projections of the following points, using the same ground line 
for all the projections, and making the projectors 0*5 inch apart. 

A, 1*2 inches in front of the V.P. and 1*8 inches ahove the H.P. 

B, 1'9 inches in front of the V.P. and 1*7 inches below the H.P. 
G, 1*4 inches in front of the V.P. and in the H.P. 

D, 2 inches behind the V.P. and 1*6 inches above the H.P. 

E, 2 inches behind the V.P. and 1*6 inches below the H.P. 

2. Show the projections of the following points as in the preceding exercise. 

A, 1*3 inches behind the V.P. and in the H.P. 

B, in the V.P. and in the H.P. 

G, 1*4 inches in front of the V.P. and 1*6 inches below the H.P. 

D, in the V.P. and 1*2 inches below the H.P. 

E, 1*5 inches behind the V.P. and 1*5 inches above the H.P. 

8. State the exact positions of the points whose projections are given in Fig. 
804 with reference to the planes of projection. ^ 

4. a'b\ the elevation of a straight line, is ^1^ Jj 
2 inches long and it is inclined at 30° to XY. iT if 
The end A is in the horizontal plane and 2 inches '_ ' ' 
from the vertical plane. The end B is in the I'M 
vertical plane and the whole line is in the first 
dihedral angle. Draw the plan and elevation %# 
of the line. ^ 

5. A triangle ABO is in the first dihedral 
angle. A is in the V.P. and 2 inches above the 
H.P. B and G are in the H.P. ab makes 45"^ 
with XY and abc is an equilateral triangle of • , , . w 
2 inches side. Draw the plan and elevation of ^4-*- id t cl'*^ #»1 i 
the triangle ABO. ** Ir^ ^"^ 

6. The same as the preceding exercise except 
that while the side AB remains in the first 
dihedral angle the side AG is placed in the second dihedral angle. 

7. ab, bCf and cd form three sides of a square of 1*5 inches side, a is oti 
XY, ab is inclined at 80° to XY, and abed is below XY. abed is the plan of » 
piece of thin wire A BCD of which the parts AB, BG, and GD are straight. The 
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heiehtH of the points A, B, G, knd D above the H.F. are CS, 0-9, 1-2, and I'l 
iDcbes reepectiTelr. Draw the plan and elevation of the wire. 

8. a'6', 2-6 inches loDg, is the elevation of a straight line which is parallel to 
the V.F. The end A in in Che H.F. and 1 inch in Iront of the V.F. The end B is 
1-5 incbee above the H.P. Draw the pliui and elevation ol AB. 

8. Draw the projections of the following lines, and then find their trscea 
where poseihle. 

AB, 2 inches long, parallel to XY, 1 inob above the H.P. and 1'3 inches in 
front of the V.F. 

CD, 3-2 inchet long, p«raUel to the H.P., inclined at 30° to the V.P., the end 
C to he in the V.P. and IS inches above the H.P. 

EP, 1-6 inches long, perpend ionlar to the U.P., the end E to be O-S inch above 
the H.P. and 1 inch in front of the V.P. 

GH. 2 inaheH long, perpendicular to the V.P., 1 inch above the H.P., the end 
O to be 0-5 inch in front of the V.P. 

10. The plan of a line is 3 inches long and it nuhes 35° with XY, the eleva- 
tion makes 4S° with XY, and the line intersects XY. Draw tho plan and 
elevation of the line and then find its true length and its inclinations to the 
planes of projection. 

11. Puid the true length, the inclinations to (be planes of projection, and the 
horizontal and vertical traces of each of the lines whose projections are given in 

i" f 



il 

Fig. 30B. Fio. 306. Fro. 307. Fio. 308. 

Jit rwprodueing the ahmie diagrami the tides of the small »giuiM» are to be taken 

equal to half an iiu:h. 

Figs. 306-808. Show also in each case the projections of a point in the line 
whose (roe distance from the lower end of the line is 1 inch. 

18. Determine the true form of each of the plane figures whose projections 
are given in Figs. 309-312, Find also for each figure the horizontal and vertical 



F(o. 309. Fio. 310. Pio. 311. Fig. 312. 

In reproducing the above diagrams the tides of the small squares are to be taken 

equal to half an inch. 
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18. A Btnighl line 2-S inches long hae one end 0*3 inoh in front of the vertical 
plans and 1-6 inchee aboTe the horieontal plane nhjle the other end is 1-76 inches 
in fcont of the vertical plana and 0-3 inch above the horizontal plane. Draw the 
plan and elevation of the line. 

14. .\ straight line inclined at SO" to the horizontal piano hae one end ainchee 
above the horizontal plane and 0-5 inoh in front of the vertical plane of projeotiou. 
The other end of the line is on the horizontal ^ane and 2 inchee in front of the 
vertical plane of projection. Draw the projections of the line. 

IIS. A straight line is S'7G inchea long. One end is in the horiiontal plane 
and the other end is in the vertical plane of projection. The line is inclined at 
90° to the horizontal plane and its plan makes on angle of 40'' with X¥. Draw 
the projections of the line. 

le. a'b' (Fig. 819) is the elevation of a straight line. B is in the vertical 
plane of projeotion. The line is inolined at siS" to the horizontal plane. Draw 
the plan of the line. 

11. cd (Fig. 914) is the plan of a atraight line whose trae length is 8 inchee. 
The end C of the Una is O-S inch below the horizontal plane and the end D is 
above the horizontal plane. Draw the elevation of Che line. 

18. abc (Fig. 81G) is the plan of a triangle. The noint A is on the horizontal 
plane. The point B is above the horizontal plane ana Is higher than the point G. 
The tme length of AB is SS inches and the inclination of DC to the horizontal 
plane is 40°. Draw the elevation of the triangle and find the true length of AC. 






Pig. 813. Pio. 31*. Pia. SIB. Fig. 816. Pig. 31T. 

In reproducmg the above diagrwni the tides of the tmall »gwire» aretobt takai 

equal to half an inch. 

18. The middle point of a straight line 8 inches long la 1 inoh above the hori- 
zontal plane and 1'2G inches in front of (he vertical plane of projection. The line 
Is inclined at 30° to the horizontal pUne and 40" to the vertical plane of pro- 
jection. Draw the projections of the line. 

SO. Find the rs^ angle between the lines nhose projections ore given in Fig. 
816. Show also (he projections of the line bisecting the angle ABO. 

21. Determine the angle MON of the triangle whose projections are given in 
Fig. 317, and draw the projections of the line which passes through the point M 
and intersects the line ON at right angles. 

22. ABC is an equilateral triangle of S-S inches side. A is in the horizontal 

Elane and fi is in the vertical plane of projection. AB is inclined at 45° to the 
orizontal plane and 90° to the vertical plane of projection. BC is inolined 
at 85^ to the horizontal plane. Draw the plan and elevation of the triangle. 



CHAPTER XIII 

PROJECTIONS OP SIMPLE SOLIDS IN SIMPLE POSITIONS 

149. Projections of Solids. — It has already been indicated 
(Chap. XI.) that one object of Descriptive Geometry is to convey to 
the mind an impression of the exact form and size of objects, wliich 
have length, breadth, and thickness, by means of representations of 
them on a surface, which has length and breadth only. 

Now, a solid may be conceived to be made up of an immense 
number of small particles or material points, the relative positions of 
which may be represented by means of their projections on two planes, 
as explained in the two preceding chapters ; but as in looking at a 
solid it is generally only the points on its external surface which are 
seen, all impressions of the form and size of objects are derived from 
the form and extent of their surfaces. It is therefore unnecessary in 
representing an object on paper to give the projections of points in 
its interior, that is, it is only necessary to represent the .surface of the 
object. 

Again, the form and extent of a surface are generally known when 
the forms, lengths, and relative positions of a sufficient number of lines 
on that surface are known. But it has been seen that by the method 
of projections the forms, lengths, and relative positions of lines may be 
represented on a single flat surface. Hence, a solid may be represented 
on paper by the projections of a sufficient number of lines on its surface. 

When the solid has plane faces, the projections of the boundary 
lines of the faces are all that is necessary in order to represent 
them. 

150. Definitions of Solids. — ^There are certain solids, of definite 
and simple form, which are of frequent occurrence and which will now 
be defined. 

A polyhedron is a solid bounded entirely by planes. The edges 
of a polyhedron are the lines of intersection of its bounding planes. 
The sidiet or faces of a polyhedron are the plane figures formed by its 
edges. 

A polyhedron is said to be regular when its faces are equal aud 
regular polygons. Generally when a polyhedron is referred to a regular 
polyhedron is understood. 

There are only five regular polyhedra, namely, the tetrahedron, 
the cube, the octahedron^ the dodecahedron^ and the icosaJiedron, 
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The tetrahedron (Fig. 318) has four faces, all equilateral triongloB. 

The cvbe (Fig. 319) 
has ax faces, all squares. 

The octahedron (Fig. 
320 ) has eight faces, all 
equilateral triangles. 

The dodecahedron 
(Fig. 321) has twelve 
faces, alt pentagons. 

The icMahedron (Fig. 
322) has twenty faces, 
all equUateral triangles. 

A jTwnt la a poly- 
hedron having two of its faces, called its ettde or (><ue«, parallel, and the 
remaining faces ore parsilelograma. Those faces of a prism which are 
parallelogromB are generally called the tidet of the prism. 

OCTAHEDKOS. DODECAHEDBOH.' ICOBAHEDBOK. 




Fis. 33a Fig. 321. Fio^ 833. 

A paralieUpiped is a priam whose bases are parallelogranis. 

A pyramid is a polyhedron having a polygon for its base, and for 
its sides it bos triangles which have a common vertex and the sides of 
the polygon for their bases. The common vertex of the tiianglos ia 
called the vertex or apex of the pyramid. 

The (UrM of a pnsm is the straight line joining the centres of its 
ends ; and the axis of a pyramid is die straight line joining its vertex 
to the centre of its base. 

A right pritm has its axis at right angles to its ends ; and an oblique 
pritm has its axis inclined to its ends. 

A right pyramid has iU axis at right angles to its base ; and on 
oblique pj/ramid has its axis inclined to its base. 

The altitude of a prism ia the perpendicular diatance between its 
ends ; aad the altitude of a pyramid is the perpeadicular distance of 
its vertex from its base. 

Prisma and pyramids are named from the form of tbeir basee — as, 
triangular, square, pentagonal, hexagonal, etc. Examples of prisms 
aad pyramids are shown in Figs. 323-326. 

A cylinder resembles a prism. If the sides of the baaea of a priam 
be continually diminished in length and increased in number, the 
ultimate form of the boundary lines of the basea will be curved linee, 
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and the ultimate form of the prism will be a cylinder. A right circular 
eglinder hu its axis at riglit aoglee to iU ends, wliich are equal circles. 

OBuguB 

HEFIiaOHAL 

pvaiMiD. 




Fig. 83S. Fio. 324. Fio. 32S. 

A right circular cylinder may alao be defined as a solid described by 
the revolution of a rectangle about One of ita sides, which remains 
stationary. The hxed line about which the rectangle revolves is the 
a^ig, and the circles described by the opposite revolving sides are the 
baaea or endi of the cylitider. 

The diameter of a right circular cylinder is the diameter of ita 

circular ends. ^.na-r mnnT 

A cone resembles a 
pyramid. If the sides 
of the base of a pyra- 
mid be coDtinually 
dimiiiisbed in length 
and increased in 
Dumber, the ultimate 
form of the boundary 
line of the base will be 
» curved line, and the 
ultimate form of the Fiq. 327. Fig. 32fl. Fig. 329. 

pyramid will be a cone. 

A right circular eone hae ite axis at right angles to its base, which is a 
circle. A right circular cone may alao be defined as a solid described 
by the revolution of a right aogled triangle about one of the sides 
containing the right angle, which side remains stationary. The fixed 
line about which the triangle revolves is the axis, and the circle de- 
scribed by the other side containing the right angle is the base of 
the oone. 

A iphere is a solid every point on the surface of which is at the 
tame distance from a point within it called' its centre. A sphere may 
alao be defined as a solid described by the revolution of a semicircle 
about ita diameter, which remnins stationary. The middle point of 
the diameter of the semicircle is the centre of the sphere. 

151. Frojeotiono of a Priam. — The projections of a prism are 
simplest when the solid is so placed that ita ends are parallel to one of 
the jtlaues of projection, and whatever projections of the prium may be 
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required it ie generally necessary to first draw the projectbna of the 
aolid when so situated. 

When the ends of the prism are parallel to one of the planes of 
projection, their projections on that plane will show their true form, 
and as the form of the ends is supposed to be given these projectioua 
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are drawn first. If the prism is a right prism the projeotions of the 
two ends on the plane of projection to which they are parallel will 
evidently coincide. The projections of the ends on the other plane of 
projection will be straight lines parallel 
to the ground line and at a distance opart 
equal to the altitude of the prism. 

The foregoing observations are illus- 
trated by Pigs. 330, 331, and 332. Fig. 
330 shows the plan and elevation of a 
right triangular prism when its ends are 
horizontal. The plan abc is first drawn, 
its position in relation to XY being arbi- 
trarily chosen unless it ia specified. The 
elevation is projected from the plan, as 
shown. The height of the elevation of the 
lower end above XY Is equal to the height 
of that end above the horizontal plane, 
which may be arbitrarily chosen, unlees it 
is specified. The distance between the 
horizontal lines which are the elevations p,^, 333 

of the ends is equal to the altitude of the 
prism, which would be given. 

Fig. 331 is a pictorial projection of the prism and the planes of 
projection in their true positions. 
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Fig. 332 showB the plan aad elevatioQ of an oblique hexagonal 
prum when its ends are parallel to the vertical plane of projection, 
one end being in that plane. In this case the elevation is first drawn. 
The hexagons which are the eleyationa of the ends of the prism have 
the sides of the one respectively parallel to the sides of the other, their 
relative positioos being otherwise determined from the specification of 
the prism. It will be observed that the hexagons have been placed 
with a diameter parallel to 2Y. 

It will be noticed that in Fig. 330 the elevation of one of the edges 
of the prism is shown as a dotted line and that in Fig. 332 the 
elevations of five of the edges are so shown. The reason for this is 
that these edges are hidden bjr the solid when it is viewed from the 
front. la like manner if an edge of the solid is hidden when 
viewed from above the plan of that et^e would be shown by a dotted line. 

When a projection of an edge which should be a full line coincides 
with a projection of an edge which should be a dotted line only the full 
line can be shown. 

162. FrajeotlonB of a Pyramid. — The projections of a pyramid 
are simplest when the solid is so placed that its Imse is parallel to one 
of the planes of projection, and whatever projections of the pyramid 
may be required it is generally necessary to first draw the projections 
of the solid when so situated. 

When the base of the pyramid is parallel to one of the planes of 
projection, its projection on that plane will show its true form, which 




is supposed to be given. This projection is therefore drawn first. If 
the pyramid is a right pyramid the projection of its vertex on the 
plane of projection to which the base is parallel will be at the centre 
of the projection of the base on that plane. The projection of the 
base on the other plane of projection will be a straight line parallel 
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to the grouad lioe, and the projection of the vertex will be at 
a distance from the projection of the base equal to the altitude of the 
pyramid. 

These obeervations are illustrated by Figs. 333 to CF36. Fig. 333 
shows the plan and elevation of a right square pyramid when its base 
.is horizontal. The plan is first drawn. This plan is a square aftoi 
with its diagonals intemeoting at v, the plan (A the vertex of the 
pyramid. The position of the square abed in relation to XY is 
arbitrarily chosen unless it is specified. The elevation is projected 
from the plan, as shown. The height of the elevation of the base 
above XY b equal to the height of the base above the horizontal 
plane, which may be arbitrarily chosen, unless it is specified. The 
distance of the eJevatioa of the vertex from the elevation of the base 
b equal to the altitude of the pyramid, which would be given. 
Fig. 334 is a pictorial projection of the pyramid and the planes of 
projection in their true positions. 

Fig. 335 shows the plan and elevation of an oblique pealagonal 
pyramid when its base b parallel to the vertical plane of projection. 
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Fia. »35. Fio. 886. 

The vertex of the pyramid b in a straight line at right aoglee to 
the base and passing through one vomer of the base. The 
elevation is first drawn. The elevation of the base b a regular 
pentagon a'JtVffe' which has been placed with one side a'b' at 
right angles to XY. The vertex has been placed in that per- 
pendicular to the base which passes through the comer whose 
elevation b a'. The elevation "i^ of the vertex therefore coincides 
with a'. Joining i/ to / and S completes the elevation. It will be 
noticed that the elevations of the edges VB and V£ coincide with the 
elevations of the edges AB and AE of the base. The plan is projected 
from the elevation, as shown. Fig. 336 is a pictorial projection of 
the pyramid and the planes of projection in their true positions. 
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Fig. 887. 



153. The Altitude of a Regular Tetrahedron.~Since the 
regular tetrahedron has four faces all equilateral triangles, this solid 
is evidently a right pyramid on a triangular base. 
Its projections may therefore be drawn as described 
in the preceding article if its base and altitude are 
known. The altitude will evidently depend on the 
size of the base and is found as follows. Fig. 337 
shows the plan of a tetrahedron when one face 
ABC, which may be called its base, is on the hori- 
zontal plane, av is the plan of one of the sloping 
edges, and since all the faces are equilateral triangles, the true 
length of the edge of which av is the plan will be equal to ah. 
Hence, with a as centre and a radius ah draw an arc to cut w'y which 
is perpendicular to av, at v', vi/ is the altitude required. 

154. Projections of the OctahedroxL — The lines joining the 
opposite angular points of the octahedron are its axes. There are 
three of these lines all equal in length, and bisecting one another at 
right angles at the centre of the solid. 

It will be found on examination that the octahedron may be 
divided, in three different ways, into two right square pyramids having 
a common base, the triangular faces being equilateral tiiangles. Two of 
the axes of the octahedron are the diagonals of the square which forms 
the base of the two forementioned pyramids, while the third axis is the 
line joining their vertices. 

If the octahedron be placed with an axis perpendicular to one of 
the planes of projection its projection on that 
plane will be a square with its two diagonals. 
Fig. 338 shows the plan and elevation of an 
octahedron when one axis is vertical. The plan 
is a square abed with its two diagonals ac and 
bd and this projection is first drawn. The 
square abed is the plan of the common base of 
two pyramids into which the octahedron may be 
divided, the point v where the diagonals ac and 
bd intersect being the plan of the vertices of the 
pyramids, v't/ the elevation of the vertical axis 
of the octahedron is at right angles to XY and 
has a length equal to ae or bd. a'b'c'd* the 
elevation of the common base of the two 
pyramids is a straight line parallel to XY and 
bisecting r/i/. 

155. Projections of the Cylinder, 
Cone, and Sphere. — When the axis of a 

right circular cylinder is perpendicular to one of the planes of pro- 
jection, the projection of the cylinder on that plane will be a circle 
having a diameter equal to that of the cylinder. The projection of 
the cylinder on the other plane of projection will be a rectangle, one 
side being parallel to the ground line and equal to the diameter of 
the circle, while an adjacent side is ei^ual in length to the axis of the 




Fig. 888. 
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cylinder. Fig. 339 shows the plan and elevation of a right circular 
cylinder when its axis is perpendicular to the vertical plane of 
projection. 

When the axis of the cylinder is parallel to both planes of 
projections, each projection will be a rectangle equal to the one 
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Fig. 340. 



Fig. 841. 



Fig. 342. 



Fig. 343. 



described above, but that side which is equal to the diameter of 
the cylinder will be perpendicular to the ground line. Fig. 340 
shows the plan and elevation of a right circular cylinder when its 
axis is parallel to both planes of projection and therefore also parallel 
to the ground line. 

When the axis of a right circular cone is perpendicular to one of 
the planes of projection, the projection of the cone on that plane will 
be a circle having a diameter equal to that of the base of the cone. 
The projection of the cone on the other plane of projection will be an 
isosceles triangle, its base being parallel to the ground line and equal 
to the diameter of the base of the cone, and having an altitude equal to 
that of the cone. Fig. 341 shows the plan and elevation of a right 
circular cone when its axis is vertical. 

When the axis of the cone is parallel to both planes of projection, 
each projection will be a triangle equal to the one just described, but 
the base will be perpendicular to the ground line. Fig. 342 shows 
the plan and elevation of a right circular cone when its axis is 
parallel to both planes of projectiou, and therefore also pai*allel to the 
ground line. 

All projections of a sphere are circles having a diameter equal to 
that of the sphere. The plan and elevation of a sphere have their 
centres in a straight line at right angles to the ground line as shown 
in Fig. 343. 



Exercises XIII 

1. The three rectangles {Fiff. 844) are the plans of three right prisms the ends 
of which are vertical and 1 inch square. Each prism is 3 inches long, ab^ cd, 
and eff the plans of the axes of the prisms, bisect one another. The first, or 
lowest, prism rests on the ground, the second rests on top of the first, and the 
third rests on top of the second. Draw these plans and from them project the 
elevations of the prisms. 
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2. A pictorial projeotioD of bd angle bmoket ii given in Fig. 34S. Dra^r the 
plan and elsTation of this bracket when the edge AC is in the vertical plane of 
projection and the edge AB ia in the horizontal plane of projection and inclined 
M 9CF to XY. 



FiQ. 344. 



Fro. 845. 



Fio. S4& 



8. Fig. 346 BhowB, in pictorial projection, two flight* of Btepa and an inter- 
mediate landing. Draw the plan and elevation of the Bteps and landing when 
the edge AC is in the vertical plane of projection, and tbe edge AB h on the 
ground and inclined at 30° to XY. 8oale, half inch to one foot. 

4. A cube of 1 inch edge has two faces horizontal, the lower one being 1 inch 
above tbe ground. The square which is the plan of the cube has one aide in- 
clined at 30° to XY, the comer which in nearest to XY being I inch distant from 
it. On each face of this cnbe there is fixed a cube. The corners of the bases of 
tbe added cnbes are at the middle points of the edges of tbe original cube. Draw 
the pUui and elevation of this built up solid. 

B. A plan of an oblique triangular prism is given in Fig. 347. The base ABC 
ia on the horizontal plane. The altitude of the prism is I'S inches. Draw this 
plan and from it project an elevation on XY. Draw also the plan and elevation 
of this prism when Uie base is on the ground and the edge AB is parallel to the 
ground line. 

0. Fig. 348 shows tbe plan of an oblique prism when one end 1b on the hori- 
zontal pluie. The altitude of the prism is 1'6 inches. Craw this plan and from 
it project an elevation on XY. 
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Fio. 347. Pio. 348. Fro. 349. Fig. 360, Fib. 361. 

In T»pToduang the above diagramt the gidet of the email squaTes art to be taken 

eqvai to half an inch, 

7. A plaD of a right aqnara prism is given in Fig. 349, the edge AB of one end 
being on the groond. Draw this plan and from it project an elevation on XY. 

8. An elevation of a right square pyramid is given in Fig, AGO, v' being tbe 
elevation of the vertex. Draw this elevation and from it project the plan. 

0. Ad elevation of a right square prism surmounted by a right square pyramid 
is given In t^. 3SI. The comers of the base of tbe pyramid are at the middle 
pointa of the edges of one of the square faces of the prism. Draw this elevation 
and from it project the plan. 

10. A cnbe, whose edges are 1-6 inches long, has two faces horizontal, the 
lower one being 1-26 inches above the ground. The square which Is the plan of 
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this cube has one side inclined at 25^^ to the ground line. On each face of this 
cube is placed a right square pyramid, the corners of the square bases being at the 
middle points of the edges of the cube. The triangular faces of the pyramids are 
equilateral triangles, firaw the plan and elevation of this built up solid. 

11. Draw the plan and elevation of a tetrahedron whose edges are 2 inches 
long when one face is in the vertical plane of projection and an edge of that face 
is incUned at 20® to XY. 

18. Draw the plan and elevation of an octahedron whose edges are 1-5 inches 
long when one axis is 
perpendicular to the ver- 
tical plane of projection 
and the elevation ot 
another axis is inclined 
at 60*> to XY. 

18. The semicircle 
(Fig. 352) is the eleva- 
tion of a hemisphere 
whose base is on the 
ground and touching the ground line. The triangle is the elevation of a n^t 
circular cone whose base is on the ground and touching the ground line. The 
•irole is the elevation of a right circular cylinder, 1-5 inches long, with one end 
in the vertical plane of projection and resting on the other two solids. Draw the 
plan of this group of solids. 

14. The senuoirole a'b'c' (Fig. 853) is the elevation of the half of a right 
circular cone, the base being in the vertical plane of projection. The semicircle 
ad'c' is the elevation of the half of a right circular cylinder, one end being in the 
vertical plane of projection. The altitude of the cone is the same as that of the 
cylinder, namely 1*75 inches. Draw the given elevation and from it project the 
plan. 
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Fig. 852. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CHANGING THE PLANES OP PROJECTION 

156. Auxiliary Projections. — In general the true form of an 
object is determined bj » plan and an elevation, but there are cases 
where two projections are not sufficient, and in man^ other casen 
additional projections would make the form of the object much easier 
to understand. For example, io Fig. 3.^4 are given a plan (a) and 
elevation (a') of a rectangular block having recesses in three of its 
faces. It is clear from the plan (a) and elevation (a') that the recess 
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in the top is rectangular and that the recess in the froot is cylindrical, 
but the recess in the left band end might be either rectangular or 
cylindrical. The form of the end recess is however determined by an 
end view (a,') which is a projection of the block on a plane parallel to 
the ends. This second vertical plane of projection intersects the 
hmiEontal plane in a line X,Ti which is a second ground line. The 
relative positions of the solid and the three planes of projection are 
clearlj shown in the pictorial projection, Fig, 356, where A.E.P. is the 
additional vertical plane of projection and may be called the auxiliary 
devaiion plane. 

157. Anxiliary Projections of a Point. — Referring to the 
pictorial projection, Fig. 356, A is a pcnnt in space, a is its projection 
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on the horizontAl plane H.P. and a' is ite projection on the vertical 
plane V.F. XY ia the ground line in which these two planee of pro- 
jection intersect. X,Y, is fwotber ground line and is the line of 
intersection of the vertical plane A.E.P. with the horizontal plane 
H.P. a/ in the projection of the point A on the plane A.E.P. If these 
two vertical planes of projection with the projections on them be 
rabatled about their respective ground lines into the horizontal plane, 
Fig. 357 is obtained. An examination of Figs. 356 and 357 will show 
that the distance of the auxiliary elevation a,' from X,Yi is equal to 
the distance of the elevation a! from XY ; and jtmb as the straight 
line joining a and a' is perpendicular to XY so also is the strught Una 
joining a and a,' perpendicular to X,Yi. 





Pio. 357. 



Pre. 359. 



Referring next to Figs. 358 and 359, A. a, and a' and the planes 
of projection H.P. and V.F. are the same as before, but X,Y, is now 
the line of intersection of a plane A.P.P. and the vertical plane of pro- 
jection Y.P., the plane A.F.F. being perpendicular to the plane V.F. 
When the planes H.P. and A.F.F. (Fig. 358) with the projections on 
them are rabatted about XY and X,Yi respectively into the vertical 
plane V.F., Fig. 359 is obtained. An exadiioation of Figs. 356 and 
359 will show that the auxiliary plan a, is at a distance from X|Y| 
equal to the distance of the plan a from XY, and just as the straight 
line aa' is at right angles to XY so also b the straight line a'a, at right 
angles to XiY,. 

It will be observed that the anxiliary plane of projection A.P.P. b 
not a horizontal plane, but it is usual to speak of the projection a, of 
the point A on this plane as an auxiliary plan. 

The student must carefully study Figs. 356— 3S9 and satisfy him- 
self as to the correctness of the following rules which are used in the 
determination of auxiliary projections : — 

(1) The plan and elevation of a point are in a straight line which 
la perpendicular to the ground line. 

(2) When a number of elevations are projected from the same plan, 
the distances of all the elevations of the same point from their corre- 
sponding ground lines are the same. 

(^) When a number of plana are projected from the sanoe elevation, 
the distances of all the plans of the same point from their correspond- 
ing gronnd lines ara the same. 
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168. Dietanoe of a Point from the Ground Line. — The 
distance of a point aa! (Fig, 360) from the gronod line XY is the 
length of the perpendicuiar from the point 
on to XY. As in general this perpendicular 
will be inclined to both planes of projection, 
neither its plan nor its elevation will show 
its true length ; bnt by making a projection 
of the planes of projection and the peroen- 
dicular on a plane at right angles to XY the 
perpendicular will then be projected on a 
plane parallel to it and will therefore hare 
its tme length shown in this new projection. -r^ ~^ 

In Fig. 360, X,Y, is at right angles to XT. 

a', is the new elevation of the point A and o'fi^ is the true distance of 
the point A from XY. 

159. AnxiUary Projections of Solids.— Having mastered the 
rules for auxiliary projections of a point the student should have no 
difficulty in applying them 

to the drawing of auxili- 
ary projections of solids. 
An example is illustrated 
hy ^g. 361. The eleva^ 
tion (1) and plan (2) repre- 
sent a right rectangular 
prism in a simple position. 
From the plan (2) an ele- 
vatitm (3) is projected on 
aground line XiY,. Con- 
sidwdng the point R, the 

distance (rf r," fron X,Y, yiq. 861. 

is equal to the distance 

of r* from XY ; also the straight line rri is perpendicular to X,Y,. 
From the elevation (3) a plan (4) ia projected on a ground line XgYg. 
Again considering the point R, the distance of r, from X,Ya is equal to 
the distance of r from X, Y, ; also the straight line r/r^ is perpendicular 
toXjYr 

160. Projections of a Solid when a given Line in it is 
vertical. — A plan and an elevation of the solid are first drawn when 
it is in a simple position such that the given line is parallel to the 
vertical plane of projection. The plan of the given line will be parallel 
to the gronad line. A new ground line is then taken at right angles 
to the elevatitm of the given line and a new plan of the solid is projected 
from the elevation, ^is new plan will be a plan of the solid when 
the given line is vertical. Two examples are illostrated by Figs. 362 
and 363. 

In the first example (Fig. 362) the plan of a right hexagonal pyra- 
mid is required when an edge containing the vertex is vertical. The 
solid is placed with its base on the horizontal plane and with a sloping 
edge VA parallel to the vertical plane of projection; the plan oa of 
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this sloping edge is parallel to XY. Completing the plan (1) the ele- 
vation (2) is project^ £roiii it. X,Yi is drawn at right angles to o'a' 
and from the elevation (2) the pliui (3) is projected. Applying the 
rules for auxiliary projectiona of a point it ia found that the new plans 
e, and a, of the points V and A, coincide, which shows that the line 
VA is vertical when the plane of the plan (3) is oonaidered to be a 
horizontal plane. An elevation (4) is also shown projected from the 
plan (3) on a gronnd line XgYa- 




Fio. 362. 



Pio.863. 



In the second example (Fig. 363) it is required to draw the plan 
of a cube when a diagonal of the solid is vertical. The cube is fir«t 
placed with one face on the horiramtal plane. The plan of the cube in 
this position is a square which is drawn with one diagonal oc parallel 
to XY as shown at (1). The elevation (2) is projected from the plan 
(1). ac is the plan and a'c is the elevation of a diagonal of the cube. 
X[Y| is drawn at right angles to aV and the plan (3) is projected from 
the elevation (2) as shown. The plan (3) is the one required. The 
outline of the plan (3) is a r^^ar hexagon. 

The plan of a solid may be drawn when a given line in it is 
inclined at any given angle to the horizontal plane by proceeding in 
the manner just explainud, but making the new ground lino inclined at 
tlie given ai^e to the elevation of tihe given Ime instead of perpen- 
dicular to it. But as the solid in this case can occupy any numbw of 
positions with reference to the horizontal plane and still fulfil the 
given condition, the problem is indefinite. In the case where the 
given line is vertical, however, the plan is always the same. Theae 
remarks will be understood if the solid be imagined to turn round the 
given line as an axis. 

161. Projections of a Solid whan a given Face la inclined 
at a given Angle, the Baae of that Face being horizontal. — 
The solid is first placed in a simple position and having the plan of the 
base of the given face at right angles to the ground line. The elevatit«i 
of the given face will then be a straight line. A new ground line ia 
then drawn, making with the elevation of the given face an angle 
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equal to the given inclinatioii. A plan on this new ground line is the 
plan required. 

Two examples are illustrated by Figs. 364 and 366. In the first 
example (Fig. 364) projectious of a right hexagonal pyramid are 
detennined vhen the face VAC is inclined at a given angle 6 to the 
plane upon which the new plan is to be projected. The plan (1) and 
elevation (2) are drawn representing the pyramid with its base on the 
horizontal plane and with ae, the plan of the base of the face VAC, at 
right angles to XY. It will be seen that the elevation of the face 
VAC a the straight line if a'. XiT, is drawn at the given inclination 
6 to c'a', and the plan (3) u projected as shown. 

In tJie second example (Fig. 365) projections of a regular octahe- 
dron are determined when one face VAC is horizontal. The various 
projections are drawn in the order in which they are numbered. From 
the plan (3) an extra elevation has been projected on the ground line 




XjVb- It U of interest to observe that the boundaiy line of the 
plan (3) is a regular hexagon, and this plan may evidently be drawn 
directly without the aid of any other projections. 



Exerolsea XIV 

1. Draw the elevfttiona ol the poinbi given in Fig. 366 on a ground lino 
inclined at 46° to XY. 

S. Find the tme distanueB of the points giveo in Fig. 866 from XY. 

8. A triangle ABC is givsn in Fig 867. Draw an elevation of this triacgla on 
a ground line parallel to ae. Also, project from th« given elevation a new plan on 
a ground line parallel to aV. 

4. A figure ABCDEF {not a piano figure) ia given in Fig. 368. Draw an 
elevation of this figore on a ground line parallel to be. Also, project from the 
given elevation a new plan on a gronnd line parallel to a'b'. 

B. A plan and an elevation of a curved line are given in Fig. 369. Draw an 
elevation of this aarva on a ground line inclined at 45° to XY. 

6- Show the plane and elevations of the following points : — A, I'O inches in 
front of the V.P., above the H.P., and 2 inches from XY. B, 1-2 inches above 
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the H.P., bebiad the V.P., and 1-8 inohea from XY. C, 1-6 indies behind the 
V.P., below the H.P., und 3 incbeB from XY. D, 2 iucbM below the H.P., ia 
front of the V.P., and 25 inohea from XY. 



Fio. 366. Fia. 867. Fia. 36B. Fia. 369. 

In reprodueing the above diagravu laJie the »maU tgvarei at o/O-S inch »ide. 

7. The ends of \ right priam are regnlar pentagons of 1'2S inohea dde, and the 
altitnde of tbe prism is I'G iochei. Tnia pnsm rests with one of its reotangolar 
faoes on the ground and with itg eada inohned at 45° to the Tertical plane of pro- 
jection. Draw the plan and elevation. 

S. Draw the plan of a right square prism when a diagonal of the solid is 
vertieal. Side of base, l-3fi inches. Altitude, S inches. 

8. A front elevation of a Molteee cross is given in Fig. 3T0. Tbe thiokneoa of 
the cross is OT inch. Draw the plan and from it project on elevation on a ground 
line making 60° with XY. 

10. Draw an elevation ot the solid given in Fig. 371 on a ground line inclined 
at 60° to XY. 

11. Draw a plan of the solid given in Fig. 371 when the line BS is vertioal. 

12. Draw an elevation of the solid given in Fig. S72 on a ground line inclined 
at Off' to XY. 



In reproducing the above diagrams lake Ih^ small squarei as ofO'i inch side. 

Fig. S72 when it U tilted abont one «dg« 



18. Draw a plan of the solid givi 

of itfl base tbronah an angle of 30°. 

14. The solid given in Fig. "" 



s formed oat of two right a 



16. Draw the plan of ths solid given in Elg. ST8 when it Is tilted about one 
edge of its base through an angle of 30°. 

18. Draw the phui ot a right heio^ual pTromid when it rests with one 
triangular face on the ground. From this plan project an elevation on a ground 
line inolined at 46° to the plan of the axis of the pyramid. Side of base, 1-35 
inches. Altitude, 2 inches. 

17. An IsoBoelee triangle, base 1 inch, sides 1-6 inches, has its base paraUal to 
XY. This triangle is the elevation ol one of tbe triangular faom of a ri^t 
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bexBgoiul pyramid. Side of bMe ol pyramid, 1 iDoh. Altitude, 2 inchaa. Com- 
plete tbe eleration of tbe pyramid and from it project the plan. 

18. Two elevations of an Inkstand are given in Fig. ST4. From tbe rigbt- 
band elevation projeot a plan on XY and fnoii tbis plan project an elevation on a 
gronnd line inoUned at S0° to XY. 

IB. Draw tbe plan of tbe inkstand (Fig, 374) when the edge AB ia vertical. 



In reprodadmj t)u above ttiagramt Utkt the tmali iquarei at of 0-3 inch side. 

90. Two elevations of a trestle are given in Fig. 375. From the right-hand 
elevation project a plan on X¥ and trom this plan projeot an elevation on a 
ground line inclined at 60" to XY. 

SI. Dmw a plan of tbe lieatlo (Fig. 375] when the line joining the points B 
and S ia vertical. 



CHAPTER XV 

PLANES OTHER THAN THE CO-ORDINATE PLANES 

162. Reprewntfttion of Planes— Traces of a Plane. — Plana 
other than Uiq co-ordinate planes are represeated b^ the lines in 
which they meet the tatter. The lines in which a plane meeta the 
co-ordinate planes or planes of projection are called the traces of that 
plane, the inttirBection with the vertical plane being called the vertical 
trace, and that with the horiiontal plane the horitontal trace. 

The line in which one plane meets another ia also called the trace 
of the one plane on the other, but when the traces of a plane are 
mentioned its traces on the planes of projection are generally nnderatood. 

Planes occupying various positions in relation to the planes of 
projection are shown in pictorial projection in the lower parts ot 
Figs. 376 to 3S<1. The upper porta of the same Figs, show how the 
same planes are represented by means of their horizontal and vertical 
traces when the planes of projection are made to coincide as explained 
in Art. 135, p. 166. 



V.T, 




NO 

VERTICAL 

TRACE 

X V 




HO 

HORrZOKTAL 

TRACE 








Iteferring to Figs. 376 to 364 separately. Fig. 376 shows a hori- 
zontal plane. Fig. 377 shows a plane which is parallel to the vertical 
plane (^ projection and is therefore also a vertical plane. Fig. 378 
shows a plane which is perpendicular to both planes ca projection and 
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is therefore aim & vertical plane, aDd it u also perpendicular to the 
ground line. Fig. 379 shows a plane which is perpendicular to the 
vertical plane of projection and inclined to the horizontal plane. 
Such a plane is generally called an inclined plane. Fig. 380 shows a 




V.T. 




plane which b inchned to the vertical plane of projection and is 
perpendicnlar to the horizontal plane and is therefore a vertical plane. 
Fig. 381 shows a plane which is inclined to both planes of projection 
bat is parallel to the ground line. Figs. 382 and 383 show planes 
which are inclined to both planes of projection and to the gronnd line. 

Fig. 384 shows a plane containing the ground line XYand inclined 
to both planes of projection. The horizontal and vertical traces 
coincide with XT and these traces do not fix 
definitely the position of the plane. In this 
case a trace on another plane of projection is 
necessary, saj on a vertical plane of which X,Y, 
is the ground line. 

A perpendicttlaT plane is one which is at 
right angles to one or other or both of the 
pUoee of projection (Figs. 376, 377, 378, 379, 
and 380). 

An oblique plane is one which is inclined to 
both planes of projection (Figs. 381, 382, and 
383). 

It is obvious that in the case of a perpen- 
dicular plane 1*, its trace T on the plane of 
projection Q, to which the plane is perpen- 
dicular, is an edge view of the plane, and the 
projections on Q of all points and lies on P '°' 

wiD lie on T. 

It is not difficult to see that if the tracee of a plane meet 
one another their point of intersection is on the ground line, and if the 
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traceia are parallel to one another they must be parallel to the gronnd 
line. 

163. Angle between Two Flanes. — The angle between two 
planes, or the inclination of one plane to another, is the angle between 
two straight lines drawn from any point in thnr line of intersection, 
at right angles to it, one in each plane. 

R«fQrring to Fig. 385, which is a pictorial projection, A6 and CD 
are two pluiea and CE is their line of 
intersection. FH is a straight line in the 
plane AB and at right angles to CE. FE 
is a straight line in the plane CD and at 
right angles to OK If HF be produced 
to L, then the angle between the planes 
AB and CD is either the angle HFK or 
its supplement the angle LFK. 

Of the two angles which one plane 
makes with another it is generaUy the fio. 886. 

acute angle which is taken as the angle 

between the planes. In the case of the angle between two adjacent 
plane faoes of a solid it is generally the angle within the solid which is 
underatood, whether it be acute or obtuse. 

'llie angle between two planes is called a dihedri^ angle. 

164. InclinatlonB of a Flans to the Flanes of Proiection.— 
A plane is given by its traces in Fig. 387. The same plana and the 
planes of projection in their natural positions are shown in oblique 
projection in Fig. 386. Referring to Fig. 386, AB is a line in tho 





given plane and at right angles to its horizontal trace H.T. AO is a 
line in the horizontal plane and at right angles to H.T, By definition 
the angle CAB is the angle which the given plane makes with the 
horizontal plane. $, the true value of this angle, is found by the 
following construction, shown in Fig. 387. Take a point o in XT and 
draw oa at right angles to H.T. With o as centre and oa as radius 
describe the arc aA^ to cut XY at A,. Draw ob' perpendicular to XY 
to meet V.T. at 6', Join t'Ai. The angle oA,l' is the true value of 0. 
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It is obvious that the triangle oAiV in Fig. 387 is the true shape of 
the triangle OAB in Fig. 386. A similar construction gives the angle 
<l>t the inclination ot the given plane to the vertical plane of projection. 

The arc aAj (Rg. 387) or the arc AA^ (Fig. 386) may be looked 
upon as part of the outline of the base of a right circular cone whose 
axis is oh' (Fig. 387) or OB (Fig. 386). The base of this cone is on 
the horizontal plane, and the given plane is tangential to the slant 
surface of this cone. Hence $ which is the inclination of the slant 
surface of the cone to its base is also the inclination of the given plane 
to the horizontal plane. Similarly ^ is the base angle of another right 
circular cone whose base is on the vertical plane of projection and 
whose axis is in the horizontal plane, and the given plane is tangential 
to the slant surface of this cone. Hence ^ is the inclination of the 
given plane to the vertical plane of projection. It may be observed 
that it is not necessary that the axes of the two cones should spring 
from the same point O on XT. 

The construction given above will apply whatever be the positions 
of the traces of the given plane ; but when the traces are parallel it is 
not necessary to make a construction for finding ^ after $ has been 
found because in this case ^ = 90° — $, 

No construction is necessary for ^ or ^ when the given plane is 
situated as shown in Figs. 376, 377, 378, 379, or 380. In these cases 
0, the inclination of the plane to the horizontal plane, is equal to the 
angle which the vertical trace makes with XY, and ^, the inclination 
of the plane to the vertical plane of projection, is equal to the angle 
which the horizontal trace makes with XY. When there is no 
horizontal trace (Fig. 376) ^ = 90°, and when there is no vertical 
trace (Fig. 377) $ = 90°. 

165. Plane having given Inclinations to the Planes of 
Projection. — It is required to draw the traces of a plane whose 
inclinations to the horizontal and vertical planes of projection are 
and ^ respectively. The sum of the angles $ and <f> must lie between 
90° and 180°. 

This problem is the converse of that discussed in the preceding 
Art. and two methods of solving it will be given. 

In the first method the two right circular cones referred to in the 
preceding Art. are used. One cone has its base on the horizontal 
plane and its axis in the vertical plane of projection, and its base angle 
is equal to 6. The other cone has its base in the vertical plane of 
projection and its axis in the horizontal plane, and its base angle is 
equal to ^. The required plane is tangential to the slant surfaces of 
both isonea. The important point to observe is that the relative 
dimensions and positions of the cones must be such that it is possible 
for the same plane to be tangential to the slant surfaces of both. The 
simplest way of ensuring that the two cones shall have a common 
tangent plane is to arrange the cones so that they envelop the same sphere. 

Referring to Fig. 389 a circle with centre o on XY and of any con- 
venient radius oe is first drawn. This circle is both plan and elevation 
of a sphere whose centre is on the ground line. Draw 6' Ai to touch 
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this circle and make with XY an angle eqoal to $, cutting XY at A, 
and a line through o at right angles to XY at 6'. Draw dCi to touch 
the same circle and make with XY an angle equal to ^ cutting XY at 
C, and a line through o at right angles to XY at d. With centre o 




Pig. 38a 



and radius oA, describe tbe arc A,a. With centre o and radios oC, 
describe the arc C,c'. A tangent da to the arc A,a is the required 
horizontal trace, and a tangent b'd to the arc CjC* is the required 
vertical trace. If these traces meet, their point of intersection muBt 
be on the ground line. The sphere and enveloping cones having been 
drawn there will, in general, be four planes which wUl be tangential 
to both cones. The student who has mastered the problem of the 
preceding Art. should now have little difficulty in understanding the 
solution just given if he carefully stadiee Figs. 388 and 369. It only 
remains to emphasize the point that the two cones are made to envelop 
the same sphere in order to ensure that they shall have a common 
tangent pluie. 

The second method of solving this problem depends on the following 
theorems. (1) The inclination of a plane to one of the planes of pro- 
jection is the complement of the inclination of its normal to that plane 
of projection, (2) The trace of a plane on one of the planes of pro- 
jection is perpendicular to the projection of its normal on that plane 
of projection. Hence the construction. — Draw (Art. 144, p. 176) tbe 
projections of a line inclined at 90° — 6 to the horizontal plane and 
00° — ^ to the vertical plane of projection. The horizontal and vertical 
traces of the. required plane will be perpendicular to the plan and 
elevation respectively of this line. If the traces meet, their point of 
intersection must be on the ground line. If the traces do not meet 
within a convenient distance, or if they are parallel to tbe ground line, 
care must be taken to ensure that the traces are the traces of the same 
plane. 

166. Oiveu one Trace of a Plane and the Inclination of 
the Plane to one of the Co-ordinate Planes, to determine the 
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other TnMSe. — In Figs. 390 and 391, 6 the inclination of the plane to 
the horizontal plane is KBppoeed to be given. 

In Figs. 393 and 393, ^ the inclination of the plane to the vertical 
plane of projection is supposed to be given. 

Case I. Figs. 390 and 391, and Figs. 392 and 393. LA is the 

From an; point O in XY draw OA at right angles to LA. With 
O aa centre and radins OA describe the arc AO to cut XY at 0. 
Draw CB making the angle OOli equal to the given inclination of the 
plane. Draw OB at right angles to XY to meet CB at B. Join LB. 
LB is the other trace of the plane. 



Fio.39a 



Fio. 891. 



Gabb II. Same liguree. LB is the given trace. 

From any point C in XY draw CB making the angle OCIt equal 
to the given inclination of the plane, and meeting LB at B. Draw 
BO at right angles to XY. With O as centre and OC as radius 
describe the arc CA. Through L draw LA to touch the arc CA. LA 
is the other trace of the plane. 

The correctness of the above constructions will be obvious, if, after 
the required trace has been found in each case, the construction for 
finding the given inclinatioii be applied. It will be found that all the 
line* for the latter construction are already on the figures. 

167. Tme Angle between the Traces of a Plane. — By the 
true angle between the ^> 

traces of a plane is 
meant the angle between 
them when the plane 
and the planes of pro- 
jection are in tlieir 
natural positions aa 
shown in Fig. 394 where 
the angle ALB is the 
angle referred to. This 
angle is determined by 
finding the tme form of 
the triangle ABL in F 

which the angle ABL is a right angle. 

Referring to Fig. 395, from a point a 




1 XY draw ab at right angles 
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to the borisontai trace of the plane ftnd draw oa' at right angles to XY 
to meet the vertical trace of the plane at a'. With centre L, where 
the traces meet XY, and radios La', draw the arc a' A, to meet ab pro- 
duced at A,. Join A,L. Then a, the angle A,Lb, ia the true angle 
between the traces of the plane. 

The theory of the abovq conatmction ia that the triangle ABL 
(Fig. 394) is supposed to turn about LB as an axis until it comes into 
the horizontal plane. The point A describes an arc of a circle whose 
plane is perpendicular to LB and whose centre is B. 

Instead of taking the triangle ABL with the right angle at B, the 
triangle may be taken with the right angle at A and the triangle would 
then be supposed to turn about LA as an axis into the vertical plane 
of projection. The student should draw the figure for this case as 
well as for the other and show that the results are the same. 

168. Oiven one Trace of a Plane and the trae Angle 
between the Traces, to draw the other Trace. — Let LB (Figs. 
396 and 397) be the given 
trace. Draw LA, making 
the angle BLA, equal to a, 
the given angle between the 
traces. Draw A,B at right 
angles to LB and produce it 
to meet XY at O. Draw 
OA at right angles to XY. 
With centre L and radius 
LA, describe the arc AjA 
to cut OA at A. Join LA. 
LA ia the other trace of the 

The correctness of the above constructioa will be obvious, if, after 
the required trace has been found, the construction for finding the given 
angle be applied. It will be found that all the lines for the latter 
construction are already on the figure. 

169, Intereection of Two Planes. — ^The intersection of two 




Pio. 396. 



Fia.897. 




planes is a straight line which is determined when two pomts in it are 
known or when one point in it and the direction of the line are known. 
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If the vertjcftl tracea of the two planes meet one another and the 
htM-iToatal traces almost meet one another aod if the meeting points 
are within a convenient distance (Figs. 398 and 309) the intersection 
of the planes is readily found. It is clear that the point aa', where the 
horizontal traces intersect, is a point in the intersection of the two 
planes. It is also evident that the point bb', where the vertical traces 
intersect, is another point in the intersection of the two planes. Hence 
the required intersection is the line ab, a'b'. 




The case where the traces of the two planes on one of the planes of 
projection, the horieontal pUne, are paraUel, is shown in Figs. 400 and 
401. The point bb' where the vertical traces meet is a poiqt in the 
intersection of the two planes and the line of intersection is obviously 
a horizontal line, its plan being parallel to the horizontal traces of the 
planea, and its elevation parallel to XY. 

FigH. 402 and 403 illustrate the case where the traces of the two 
planes intersect at the same point on the groniul line. This point on 
the ground line is obviously one point o- *'•" ''"- "* ;nti.~nnt.inn nt fh« 



a the line of intersection of the 




two planes. To find another point cut the given planes by a third 
plane. In Figs. 402 and 403 this third plane is perpendicular to the 
horisontal plane and inclined to the vertical plane of projection. The 
lines in which the third plane intersects the first and second planes 
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intersect at a p<Hut p^ which ii another point in the intersection of 
the two girea planes. 

The case where the traces of the given planea are parallel to the 
ground line, and the planes thomselveB are therefore parallel to that 
line, is shown in Figs. 104 and 405, A point pp' in the line of inter- 
section of the two planes is found hy means of a third plane as before 
and lines through j> and J)' parallel to XY are the plan and elevation 
respectively of the intersection required 




Fio. 4M. 



Fio. 405. 



A plane may be fixed by the projeotiona of three points in it, and 
the intersection of two planes fixed in this way may be found without 
using the traces of the planes on the planes of projection. Referring 
toFigs. 406and407, offl', bfc' , , ^.-^it 

and cc" are the projections *- " -""'^^ 

of three points in a plane. 
The triangle ahc, a'bV is ob- 
viously in this plane. d£, 
ee', and ff are the projec- 
tions of three points which 
are in another plane. The 
triangle def, £e'f is obvi- 
ously in this second plane. 
It is required to find the 
intersection of these two 
planes. 

Referring to Fig. 406, 
a horizontal plane at the 
level of the point ff b 
taken. This plane cuts 
the plane of the triangle 
ahe, dVd in the line jfi, ^U. 
This same plane cuts the 
plane of the triangle Aef, 
de!f in the line fk, f"k. pp' the point of intersection of the lines gh. 
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^h', and fk, f'k' is obviously a point in the intersectioD of tliJe two 
given plaiieB. 



A vertical plane of which hi is the horizontal trace is taken. This 
plane cuts the plane of the triangle abe, a'b'if in the line bl, bT. This 
same plane cat« the plane of the triangle def, df^f in the line mn, m'n'. 
q^ the point of mtersection of the lines bl, b't and ntn, m'n' is obviously 
another point In the intersection of the two given planes. That part 
of the line ot intersection of the two given planes which lies within 
both of the given triangles is shown thicker, and this thicker line is the 
intersection of the given triangles. 

Fig. 407 showB the various planes and their intersections in obUque 
projection. 

When an auxiliary cutting plane is required in order to find the 
intersection of two given planes, this auxiliary plane may be placed in 
any number of positions, and the student must exercise his judgment 
and ingenuity in determining a convenient position, that is, a position 
which will lead to points of intersection of lines which will fall within 
convenient distances and which can be found with accuracy. Lines 
intersecting at very acute angles should be avoided if possible. 

170. Distance between two Parallel Flanes.~ParaUeI planes 
have parallel traces, the vertical and horizontal traces being parallel to 
one another respectively. 

In Figs. 408 and 409, V.T.I, and V.T.2. are the vertical traces and 
H.T.I, and H.T.2. are the horizontal traces of two parallel planes. It 
is reqnired to find the distance between tbeee planes. Cut the given 
planes by a vertical plane whose horizontal trace oc (Fig. 409) or 
OC (Fig. 408) is perpendicular to the given horizontal traces. This 
plane will cut the given planes in two parallel lines the true distance 
between which will be tlie required distance between the given planes. 
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Referring to Fig. 409, with o as centre and radii oa and oe describe 
LTCs to cut XY at A, and C, respectively. Draw cb'd at right angles 



to XY catting the given vertical traces at 6' and d' aa shown. Join 
A|fr' and Cid*. The perpendicular distance between A,b' and C,d' is the 
distance between the two given planes. 

The theory of the foregoing construction is that the vertical plane 
COD (Fig. 408) is supposed to turn about its vertical trace CD, which 
is perpendicnlar to XY, carrying with it the lines of its intersection 
with the given planes, until it is in the vertical plane of projection. 
The true distance between these lines can then be measured. 

The auxiliary cutting plane may be, quite as conveniently, taken 
perpendicular to the given vertical traces, and the student should draw 
the figure with the cutting plane so taken. 

171. To draw the Traces of a Plane which ihall be parallel 
to a given Plane and at a given distance f^m it. — The solution 
of this problem is so obvious, if the preceding one has been understood, 
that no detailed description of it need be given. It may be pointed 
out however that two planes may be placed at a given distance from a 
given plane, one on each side of it. 

Ezercises XV 
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2. What are the true angles between the traces of the planes (a), (b), and (c), 
Fig 410? 

8. Find the true angles between the traces of the planes (d), (e), and (/), 
Fig. 410. 4 

4. The vertical trace of a plane is inclined at 46^ to XY and the plane is 
inclined at 60^ to the horizontal plane : draw both traces of the plane. 

5. The vertical trace of a plane is inclined at 50° to XY and the plane is 
inclined at 50^ to the vertical plane of projection : draw both traces of the plane. 

6. The horizontal trace of a plane is inclined at 46° to XY and the plane is 
inclined at 60^ to the horizontal plane : draw both traces of the plane. 

7. The vertical trace of a plane is parallel to XY and at a distance of 2*6 inches 
from it. The plane is inclined at 66^ to the horizontal plane. Draw the traces of 
this plane. 

8. Draw the traces of a plane whose inclinations to the horizontal and vertical 
planes of projection are 66° and 60° respectively. 

9. ^aw the traces of a plane which is inclined at 60° to the horizontal plane 
and 40° to the vertical plane of projection. 

10. The tme angle between the traces of a plane is 60° and the vertical trace 
is inclined at 36° to XY. Draw both traces of this plane. 

11. Draw the traces of a plane which is inclined to the horizontal plane at 60°, 
the tme angle between the traces being 70°. 

12. The true angle between the traces of a plane is 60° and the plane is 
equally inclined to the planes of projection. Represent this plane by its traces. 

18. Pairs of planes are given by their traces at (a), (b), (c), and {d) Fig. 411. 
In each case show the plan and elevation of the line of intersection of the planes. 




Fig. 411. 



14. Find the plan and elevations of 
the point which is situated in each of 
the three planes given in Fig. 412. 

15. Determine the intersection of 
the plane triangle abc^ a'b'c' (Fig. 418) 
with the plane triangle def, c^ef. The 
dimensions given in Fig. 413 are in 
inches. 





Pio. 412. 



Fig. 413. 
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16. Two parallel planes are parallel to the ground line. The horizontal trace 
of the first is 1*5 inches below XY and that of the second 2 inches below XY. 
The vertical trace of the first is 2 inches above XY. Find the vertical trace of 
the second plane and the distance between the \wo planes. 

17. Referring to Fig. 410, take each of the given planes and show two planes 
parallel to the given plane and 0*7 inch distant from it. 

18. Two parallel planes have an inclination of 60°, and their horizontal traces 
are 1 inch apart. Determine a vertical plane which cuta these planes in lines 
which are 1*5 inches apart. 



CHAPTER XVI 

STRAIGHT LINE AND PLANE 

172. Lines and Points in a Plane. — Theorrm I. A straight 
line contained hy a given plane lias its traces on the tra^s of the plane. 
The traces of the line are points in the planes of projection, but they 
are also points in the plane containing the line, therefore the traces of 
the line mast lie on the intersection of the plane with the planes of 
projection, that is, on the traces of the plane. 

Referring to the pictorial projection, Fig. 414, LA and LB are the 
traoes of a plane and AB is a straight line contained by the plane 
ALB. The points A and B are the traces of AB. 

Theorem IL A straight line which is parallel to one of the planes 
of projection and is contained hy a given plane is parallel to the trace of 
that plane on the plane of projection to which the line is parallel. 
Referring to the pictorial projection. Fig. 414, CD is a horizontal line 
Jying in the plane LAB. CD is parallel to LA the horizontal trace of 
the plane. Hence cd the plan of CD is parallel to LA. c'df, the 
elevation of CD, is parallel to XY. This line has only one trace C 
which is a vertical trace. EF is a line parallel to the vertical plane 
of projection and lying in the plane ALB. EF is parallel to LB the 
vertical trace of the plane. Hence e'f the elevation of EF is parallel 
to LB. ef the plan of EF, is parallel to XY. This line has only one 
trace £ which is a horizontal trace. 

Fig. 415 shows the various lines referred to above by ordinary 
plan and elevation. 

It is obvious that the distance of CD from the horizontal plane of 
projection is equal to the distance of its elevation from XY, also the 
distance of EF from the vertical plane of projection is equal to the 
distance of its plan from XY. 

A knowledge of the foregoing principles will enable the student to 
solve a number of problems. 

For example. — Given the traces of a plane (Fig. 415) and the plan 
p of a point contained by the plane, to find the elevation of the point. 
Throagh p draw ah to cut the horizontal trace of the plane at a and 
XT at h. Consider ah as the plan of a line lying in the plane. The 
elevation aV of this line is found as shown, and a'h' must contain p' 
the elevation required. Instead of taking the line ah, a'h' lying in the 
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plane and containing the point ]', the horizontal tine cd, c'<f lying in 
the plane and containing the point P may be taken, or the line e/, e'f 



FiQ. 414. Fio. 41S. 

parallel to the vertical plane of projection may be used to find p'. If 
y is given p may be found by working the foregoing construction 
backwards. 

AgMn, givea the traces of a plane and the distances of a point ia 
the plane from the planes of projection to find its plan and elevation. 
Place in the plane (Fig. 415) a horiisontal line ed, c'd whose distance 
from the horizontal plane of projection is equal to the given distance 
of the point from the latter plane. Next place in the plane a line ef, 
e'f whose distance from the vertical plane of projection is equal to the 
given distance of the point from the latter plane, p the intersection 
of ed and ef is the plan, and p the intersection of c'd' and ef is the 
elevation required. 

In another set of problems it is required to find the traces of a 
plane which contains given points or lines. Three points which are 
not in the same straight line will fix a plane, also two parallel straight 
tines or two intersecting straight lines, or one straight line and one 
point not in that line. These problems are solved by making use of 
the facta that if two points are in a plane the straight line joining 
them is in that plane and the traces of this line ore on the traces of 
the plane. 

173. To draw the Traces of a Plane which shall contain 
a given Line and have a given Inclination to one of the 
Planes of Projection. — Let ah, alb' (Fig. 417) be the given line, and 
let the given inclination of the plane he to the horizontal plane. 

Draw the projections of a cone having its vertex at the vertit^l 
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trace of the given line, its base on the horizontal plane of projection, 
and its slant aide inclined to its base at the given angle {6). 

A line through the horizontal trace of t£e g^ven line, to toach the 
base of the cone, will be the horizontal trace of the plane required, 
and a line through the point where this horizODtal trace meetB the 
ground line and through the vertical trace of the given line will be 
the vertical trace of the plane required. The foregotng couBtruction 
will be reodilj understood b^ referring to the pictorial projection 
shown in Fig. 416. 




FiQ. U6. 



Pio. 117. 



If the horizontal trace uf the given line fallu outside the base of 
the cone two Mngents from this point to the base of the cone can be 
drown and there will therefore be two planes which will satisfy the 
given conditions. In Figs. 416 and 417 only one of tho two possible 
planes is shown. If the horizontal trace of ^e given line falls on the 
circumference uf the base of the cone only one tangent from this point 
to tJie base of the cone can be drawn and there will then be only one 
plane which will satisfy the given conditions, and this plane will have 
tlie same inclination as the given line. If the horizontal trace of the 
given line falls inside the base of the cone no tangent from iius point 
to the base of the cone can be drawn, which shows that the problem is 
imputwible when the inclination of the plane is leas than the inclination 
of the line. 

In the constmctioD just explained it has been assumed that the 
horizontal and vertical traces of the given line have been accessible, it 
now remains to be shown how the problem is to be dealt with when 
these points are inaooessible. 

Referring to Fig. 419, the horizontal and vertical traces of the 
given line <A, a'b' are supposed to be inaccessible. 

Draw the projections of two cones having their vertices at points 
€^ and dd* in the given line, their bases on the horizontal plane, 
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&nd their al&nt sides iQclioed to their bases at the given angle (ff). 
The horizontal trace of the required plane is a common tangent to the 
bases of the two cones. The vertical trace of the plane may be found 
by taking a point ee' in the horizontal trace of the plane imd joiuDg 
this point with two points (aaj cc' and dd!) in the given line. Ilie line 



PiQ. *i& Pio. 419. 

joining the vertical traces of these two lines is the vertical trace of the 
plane required. A reference to the pictorial projection (Fig. 418) will 
make the oonstrnctjon clear. 

It should be noticed that althoogh four tangents may be drawn to 
the bases of the cones shown in Figs. 418 and 419 only the outside 
tangents, and not the cross tangents, can be the horizontal traces of 
planes which are tangential to the two cones. 

If the inclination of the required plane be given to the vwtical 
plane of projection instead of to the horiEontal plane the bases of t^e 
cones must be placed on the former plane instead of on the latter. 

174. In a given Plane to place a Line having a given 
Inclination to one of the Planes of Projection. — ^Tlie iaclina- 
tioD of the line must not exceed the inclination of the plane. 

Let the given inclination be to the horizontal plane. 

Take a point C (Fig. 421) on the ground line and draw Cb' making 
the given angle with XY and meeting the vertical trace of the 
given plane at b'. Draw b'b perpendicular to XY meeting the latter 
at b. With centre b and radius bC describe an arc of a circle to cut 
the horizontal trace of the given plane at a. Praw aa' perpendicular 
to XY meeting it at a', ab is the plan and a'b' the elevation of the 
line required. 

The correctness of the construction is obvious, for AB (Fig. 420) 
is evidently on the given plane and it is also on the surface of a c<»ie 
whose base is on the horizontal plane and whose base angle ia 6. 

The construction is applicable whatever be the positions of the 
traces of the given plane. 
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It the given inclination be to the vertical plane of projection 
instead of to the horizontal plane, the construction will present no 
difficalty to the student who has followed diat just given. 



Fia.iSO. 



Fio. 431. 



176. To draw the FrojectioHB of a Line which shall pass 
throngh a given Point, have a given Inclination, and he parallel 
to a given Plane.^By the construction of the preceding Art. 
place in the given plane a line having the given inclination. Throngh 
the plan »ad elevation of the given point draw lines parallel to the 
plan and elevation respectively of the line which has been placed in 
the given plane. These will be the projections required. 

That the line whose projections have thus been found fulfils the 
given conditions is not difficult to see ; for it is parallel to a line 
which has the given inclination, and must therefore have itself the 
given inclination. Also it can never meet the given plane, for if 
it did it could not be parallel to any line in that plane, therefore 
it is parallel to the given plane. 

176. To draw the Traces of a Plane which Bhall contain 
a given Point and be parallel to a given Plane. — The horizontal 
and vertical traces of the plane required must be parallel to the 
horizontal and vertical traces respectively of the given plane. 




pp' (Figs. 432 and 433) is the given point and H.T. and V.T. are 
the traces of the given plane. 
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The projections of a line passing through pp' and parallel to the 
given plane are first drawn. The traces of this line are on the traces 
of the plane required. 

In Fig. 422 a horizontal line pq^ p'q' parallel to the given plane 
is shown. The vertical trace of this line is a point on the vertical 
trace of the plane required, and ;the point where the vertical trace of 
the plane meets XY is a point on the horizontal trace of the plane. 

In Fig. 423 a line ah, a'V is placed in the given plane and the 
projections rs, rV of a line parallel to ah, a'V are drawn through p 
and p' respectively. The traces of r«, rV are on the traces of the 
plane required. 

The construction shown in Fig. 423 is used when the vertical 
trace of a horizontal line through pp' parallel to the given plane is 
inaccessible, or when the horizontal trace of a line through pp' parallel 
to the vertical plane of projection and parallel to the given plane is 
inaccessible. 

177. In a given Plane to place a Line which shall be 
parallel to and at a given distance f^om another given 
Plane not parallel to the first. — Draw the traces of a plane 
parallel to the second given plane and at the given distance from it 
(Art. 171, p. 208). The line of intersection of this third plane vdth 
the first given plane is the line required. 

178. To draw the Projections of a Line which shall pass 
through a given Point and be parallel to two given inter* 
secting Planes. — The required projections will pass through the 
projections of the gived point, and be parallel to the projections of 
the line of intersection of the two given planes. 

179. To draw the Traces of a Plane which shall contain 
a given Line and be parallel to another given Line. — Draw 
the projections of a line to intersect the first given line and be parallel 
to the second. The plane containing these two intersecting lines is 
the plane required. 

180. To draw the Traces of a Plane which shall contain 
a given Point and be parallel to two given Lines. — Draw the 
projections of two lines to pass through the given point and be parallel 
respectively to the two given lines. The plane containing the lines 
passing through the given point is the plane required. 

181. Intersection of a Line and Plane. — Let LMN (Fig. 425) 
be a given plane and ah, a'h' a given line. It is required to show the 
projections of the point of intersection of the line and plane. 

Draw the traces LR and KN of a plane, preferably perpendicular 
to one of the planes of projection, to contain the given line. Find the 
line of intersection of this plane with the given plane. The points 
p and p' where ab and a'V meet the plan and elevation respectively 
of the intersection of the planes are the projections required. 

Referring to the pictorial projection (Fig. 424) it will be seen 
that AB and LN being in the same plane LRN they must intersect 
at some point P unless they happen to be parallel. Again, since LN 
is the line of intersection .of the planes LMN and LRN the line LN 
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isin thepI»neLMN,th«reforethepoiiit 1' is in the plane LMN. But 
P is in AB, therefore the point P is the point of intersection of AB 
and the plane LUN. If AB is parallel to LN then AB is parallel to 
the plane LMK. 




Fio. i2i. 



182. To draw the Projections of a Line whicb shall pass 
through a given Point and be perpendicular to a given 
Plane.— If a line is perpendicular to a plane the projections of the 
line are perpendicular to the traces of the plane, the plan to the 
horizontal and the elevation to the vertical trace. 

The construction in therefore aa follows. Through, the plan of the 
point draw a line at right angles to the horizontal trace of the plane, 
And through the elevation of the point draw a line at right angles to 
the vertical trace of the plane ; these will be the projections required. 

183. To draw the Traces of a Plane which shall contain 
a given Point and be perpendicnlar to a given Line. — Let 
]ip' (Fig. 426) be the given point and ah, a'b' the given line. 

Through p draw pq perpendicular to ab, meeting XT at q. Draw 
qi/' perpendicular to XY, meeting a parallel to XY through p' at g. 
Through g' draw LM perpendicular to a'b', meeting XV at M. Through 
M draw MN perpendicalar to ah. LM and MN are the vertical and 
borisontal traces respectively of the plane required. 

In the foregoing construction it has been assumed that the lino 
through p perpendicular to ob meet« XY within the paper, but as 
tfais is not always the case another construction will now be given 
which will apply to any case. 

Let pp' (Fig. 427) be the given point and ab, a'b' the given line. 

On o^ as a ground line make another elevation, p,', of the given 
point P, and a,'b,' of the given line AB. Through p,' draw c,'ii per- 
pendicular to a,'6,', meeting ab at d. c,'d is the trace on the vertical 
plane, of which ab is the ground line, of the plane perpendicular to AB 
and containing the point P. It ia obvious that the point d is a point 
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in the horizontal trace of the plane required, and that this trace will 
be determined by drawing a line through d perpendicular to ab. 

Produce ah to meet XY at c and draw cci perpendicular to ab 
meeting c/d at c,'. The point c^' is an auxiliary elevation of a point 





Fia. 426. 



Fig. 427. 



which is in the required plane and also in the vertical plane of which 
XY is the ground line. If therefore cd be drawn perpendicular to 
XY and made equal to cci\ c' will be a point in the vertical trace 
required which will be perpendicular to a'h\ 

An examination of the figures will show that the plane determined 
satisfies the given conditions. 

184. To draw the Traces of a Plane which shall contain 
a given Point and be perpendicular to two given Planes. — 
The plane whose traces are required will be perpendicular to the line 
of intersection of the two given planes. Hence one construction is — 
find the line of intersection of the given planes, and then by the 
construction of the preceding article determine the traces of the plane 
which contains the given point and which is perpendicular to this line 
of intersection. 

Another construction is — determine the projections of two lines 
which shall pass through the given point and be perpendicular one to 
one plane and the other to the other. The plane containing these 
two intersecting lines is the plane whose traces are required. 

185. To draw the Projections of a Line which shall pass 
through a given Point and meet a given Line at right angles. 
— Determine (Art. 183, p. 217) the traces of a plane which shall 
contain the given point and be perpendicular to the given line. Find 
(Art. 181, p. 216) the projections of the intersection of this plane and 
the given line. The line joining the plan of the given point with the 
plan of the intersection of the line and plane will be the plan, and the line 
joining the elevations of the same points will be the elevation required. 
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186. To draw the Traces of a Plane which shall contain 
a given Iiine and be perpendicular to a given Plane. — Deter- 
mine tbe projectionB of a line to iiit«rBect the given line and be 
perpendicular to the given plane. Find the traces of a plane to 
contain these two interBecting lines. These will be the traces required. 

167. Given the InclinatiouB of two Interaecting Lines and 
the Angle between them, to draw their Projections and the 
Traces of the Plane containing them. — Draw C^A and C,6 
{Fig. 438) making the angle AC,B equal to the giren angle between 
the lines. From a point A in C,A draw AD making the angle CiAD 
equal to a, the given inclination of one of the lines. Draw C,D per- 
pendicular to AD. With centre C, and radius CJi describe an arc 
DEF and draw BF to touch this are and make the angle C,6F equal 
to fi, the given inclination of the other line. Join AB. Consider the 
triangle AC,B to be on the horizontal plane and imagine this triangle 
to rotate about tbe side AB until tbe point C, ii at a distance equal 
to C,D or 0[F from the horizontal plane. Denoting the new position 
of the point C, bj C (see the pictorial projection, Fig. 129), the lines 



CA and CB will bo inclined to the horizontal plane at angles equal to 
a and p respectively, and their plans will be equal in length to AD 
and BF respectively. Henco, if with centre A and radius AD the arc 
l)r be described, and if with centre B and radius BF the arc Be be 
described, meeting the former arc at c, Ac and Be will be the plans of 
the lines required. 

AB will be the horizontal trace of the plane containing the lines 
CA and CB. 

An elevation of the lines on any vertical plane can easily be 
obtained, since A and B are on the horizontal plane and the distance 
of C from the horizontal plane is known. In Fig. 428 an eleration is 
shown on a ground line perpendicular to AB. The distance of e from 
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XY is equal to 0,D or 0,F. Mc' is the vertical trace of the plane 
containing the lioea CA and GB. 

Instead of using the arcs He aoit Fr to find the point c, this point 
maybe determined as follows: Draw XY perpendicular to AB and 
produce AB, if oecessary, to meet XY at !N. Dr&w C,C,' perpendicular 
to XY. With centre N and radius NCi' draw the arc C,'c' to meet at 
c a p&rsllel to XY at a distance from XY equal to C,D or C,F. A 
perpendicular to XY from c* to meet a parallel to XY from C, deter- 
mines the point c. 

The student should after drawing the figure ABFC^OA on a piece 
of paper cut it out and fold it along the linee AC, and BC, until the 
edges C,D and C,F coincide. Placing this model so that the edges 
AB, BF, and DA are on the table, be should then have no difficulty 
in fully understanding this important problem. 

186. Given the Traces of a Plane, to determine the Trace 
of this Plane on a new Vertical Plane.^Let MN (Fig. 131) be 
the horizoDtal trace of a plane, and let LM be the trace of this plana 
on a vertical plane of which XY is the ground line ; it is required to 
find the trace of this plane an a vertical plane of which X^Yi is the 
ground line. Let MN meet X,Y, at S. 



Fia. 430. Pig. 431. 

Take a point j' in the new ground line and consider this as the plan 
of a point lying in the given plane LMN. Find the elevation p' ot 
this point on the ground line XY. Draw pp,' perpendicular to XiY, 
and make pp,' equal to the distance of p' from XY. Sp,' is the vertical 
trace required. For, P is a point in the given plane and also a point 
in the new vertical plane, tnerefore p,' must be a point in the new 
vertical trace. Also the point S, where the horizonUl trace meets 
XiTj, is evidently a point in the new vertical trace, therefore the line 
Sp,' is the trace required. 

In the case where the new ground line does not meet the horiatmtal 
trace of the plane within a convenient distance, a second p<»nt in the 
required vertical trace may be found in the some way as the first 
point pi'. 
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189. To rabat a given oblique Plane, with any Points 
or Lines on it, into the horizontal Plane.— Let LMN (Fig. 432) 
be the given oblique plane, and 
let abc, a'h'c' be a triangle lying 
on this plane. Take a new 
gronnd line X^ Yi at right angles 
to MN, the horizontal trace of 
the given oblique plane. Find 
(Art. 188, p. 220) ST the verti- 
cal trace of the given plane on 
the new vertical plane of which 
XjYj is the ground line. This 
line ST will be the edge view 
of the given plane and aj'c/&/ 
the elevation of the triangle 
ACB on the new vertical plane 
will be on ST as shown. 

Now imagine the plane TSN Pig. 432. 

to turn about SN as an axis. 

The point A will describe an arc of a circle whose plane is perpendicular 
to SN, and will therefore be vertical, and its plan will be a straight 
line oAi perpendicular to SN. The elevation (on X,Yi) of this arc 
will be an arc of a circle a,' A/ whose centre is S. The point A/ on 
X,Yi is the elevation of the point A when the plane with A on it has 
been brought into the horizontal plane. Hence a perpendicular from 
A/ to Xi Y, to meet aA, determines A, the plan of A in the new position. 
In like manner the points B^ and Gj may be determined, and these 
points A„ Bi, and 0] being joined a triangle is formed which is the 
triangle ABC brought into the horizontal plane by turning it 
about SN. 

It is evident that the triangle A,BiCi is the true form of the 
triangle ABC. 

The construction given above will be found of great use in solving 
numerous problems. 

If any line be drawn in the triangle A,BiC„ or if any figure be 
built up on that triangle, it is obvious how this line or figure may be 
turned about SN into the plane TSN and their projections in the new 
position foimd. 



Exercises XVIa 

In reproducina the figures which are shown on a squared ground take the small 
squares as of half-inch side, 

1. The traces of a Diane are given in Fig. 433, also one projection of each of 
three points A, B, ana C contained hy the plane. Find the true form of the 
triangle ABC. 

2. A plane is given by its traces in Fig. 484, the plan ahc of a triangle lying 
on the plane is ako given. Draw the elevation of the triangle. Show also the 
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n the givan plaue and 1-3S inches from 



Pig. 43S. 



Fig. 484. 



Fm. 436. 



Fia.43&. 



8. a' and 6' <Fig. 485) a 

tmngla lying on the plane whoi£ ti „ . ^ . . . _. 

uignlar point. Dnw (be plan and elevation of the triangle and find Its trno 

4. Draw the tiAoeB of the plane which contains the given triangle abc, c 
(Fig. 436). Show also ths traces of the plane which contains the line ab, a'b' 
IS parallel to the ground line. 



S. The horizontal trace of a tdane Is given in Fig. 437, also the plan and eleva- 
tion of a point F in the plane. Draw the vertical trace of the plane. Show also 
the plan and elevation of a point Q which is in this plane, and which is 
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7. Draw the traces of the plane which conhdns the line ab, a'b', and the point 
cc' riven in Fig. 439. 

8. The plan and elevation of a line AB are given in Fig. 440. This line cste 
a plane whose horizontal trace is given at a point IS inches from B. Draw the 
vertical trace of the plane. 

8. Draw the traoae of the two planes which contain the line ab, a'b' (Fig. 441) 
and which are inclined at 60" to the horizontal plane. Assome that points to the 
left of aa' and points to the right of bb' are inaaeessible. 

10. The horizontal trace of a vertical plane makes on angle ofi 4S° with XV. 
Draw the elevation of two lines contained by this plane, one line being inclined 
at 80° to the vartioal plane of projection and the other inclined at G0° to the 
horizonUil plane. The Snt line intersects the ground line and the seoond intor- 
sects the first at a point IS inchea from the Tertioal plane of projection. 

11. The vertical and horizontal traces of a plane moke angles of 60'' and 45'' 
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reapeotiTaly with XV. Draw the pnijeotiona of a line l;riae In this plane, inclined 
at 80° to the horizontal plane and passing tbroQgh a point 1 inch from e*ch of 
(he planeB of projection. 

IS. Taking the plane grvea in Fig. 485 place in thig plane a line inclined at 
80° to the horiEontol plane, the portion of the lice between the traces ot (be 
plaoe to be 2-5 inches long. 

15. Draw the projectionB of a tine passing through the given point pp' (Fig. 
442) having an indination of 4S° to the horizonlal plane and parallel (o the given 

14. Draw the (races of a plane which shall contain the given point pp' (Fig. 
442) and be parallel to the given plane. 

16. In the givnn plane 
OfN {Fig. 443) place a line 
which shall be parallel to 
the plane PQR and at a 
distance ot 0-6 inch from it. 

16. Draw the projec- 
tions of a line which xhalt 
pass through the point aa' 
(Fig. 443) and be parallel 
to each of the given planes. 

17. The vertical and 
horizontal traces of a plane 
make angles of 60° and 

45^ reapectivelj with XY, Fio. 442. Fio. US. FiQ. 444. 

Draw the plan and eleva- 
tion of a line perpendicular to thin plane, meeting it at a point A, and intersecting 
XY at B so that AB is 1-5 inches long. 

18. A line inclined at 39° to XY is both horizontal and vertical trace of a 
plane. A point P in XY ia 2-6 inches from the point where the plane cuts XY. 
Find the perpendicular distance of F from the plane. 

19. The projections of two non. intersecting lines AB and CD are given in 
Pig. 444, Draw the traces of tlic plane which contains the line CD and is 
parallel to AB. Show also the plan and elevation of Iho projection of AB on this 

90. Draw the traces of the plane which bisects the line ab, a'b' (Fig. 140) at 
right angles. 

SI. Draw tbe traces of the plane which shall con(un the point aa' (Fig. 443) 
and be perpendicular to each of the given planes. 

SS. Draw the projections of a line whioh shall pass through the point cc' 
Fig. 439) and meat the line ab, a'b' at right angles. 

S8. Show by its traces a plane perpendicular to the plane of the triangle o^, 
a'i/c' (Pig. 430) and bisecting the sides AC and BC. 

34. Two intersecting straight lines containing an angle of 60° are pUced so 
that one of them is inclined at Sb" while the other is inclined at 4G° to the 
horizontal plane. Find the inclination of the plane containing the two lines. 

2C. A person osing a theodolite at a station point A ol»erves the angnlar 
elevations of two objeota F and Q above the horizon to be 36° and W respectively. 
The horizontal angle (or admuth) between their directions, that is between 
vorticftl planes oontainiug them, measures 76°. Find the angle PAQ subtended 
by the two objects at the place A, as would be measured by a sextant. [b.b.] 

190. Inclination of a Line to a Plane. — The mclioAtion of 
a given line to & given plane is the angle which the line makes with its 
projection on the plane. Let PQ be the given line and let it intersect 
the plane at Q. Let PR be a normal to the plane, intersecting the 
plane at R. If Q and R be joined, then the line RQ is the projec- 
tion of PQ on the plane and the angle PQR is the inclination of the 
line PQ to the plane. Bat since the angle PRQ is a right angle the 
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angle QPR is the complement of the angle PQR. Hence, if from a 
point P in the given line a normal PR be drawn to the given plane 
(Art. 182, p. 217) the true angle between this normal and the given 
line ma; be fonnd as explained in Art. 147, p. 177, and the comple- 
ment of this angle is the inclination required. 

It is obriousty nnneoeasary to find the points in which the given 
line PQ and the normal PR intersect the given plane. 

191. To find the Angle between two Planes. — Referring to 
the pictorial projection, Fig. 445, AB and CD are two planes intersect- 
ing in the line CE. FH ia a third 
plane which is at right angles to the 
hne CE. The plane FH intersects the 
planes AB and CD in the lines KH 
and KL respectively. Since CE is 
at right angles to the plane FH it 
follows that CE ia at right angles to 
each of the lines KH an^'ICL. Hence 
the angle between the planes AB and 
CD is ttie angle between the Hoes KH 
and KL. It from a point P in the ^^^ ^^ 

plane FH perpendiculars PR and FQ 

be drawn to KH and KL, then, the angle QKR is the supplement of 
the angle QPR, and if KP be produced to S the angle QKR is therefore 
equal to the angle QPS. It may be proved that the lines PR and PQ 
are perpendicular to the planes AB and CD respectively. 

Hence, to find the angle between two given planes, draw, from any 
point, two perpendiculars, one to each plane, and find the angle between 
these perpendiculars. The acute angle between these perpendiculars 
will be equal to the acute angle between the planes. 

Another method is as follows. Let LMN and LRN (Fig. 447) be 
the two given planes. Draw IN, the plan of the line of intersection 



of the planes. Draw ACB at right angles to IN intersecting MX, IN, 
and RN at A, C, and B respectively. With centre / and r^ii /C and 
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LN describe arcs CC2 and NN^ cutting XY at C, and Ng. Join LNg 
and draw CgPa perpendicular to LNy On ZN make CP, equal to CaPg. 
Join AP, and BPj. The acute angle between the lines AP^ and BPj 
is the acute angle between the planes LMN and LRN. In this con- 
struction AB is the horizontal trace of a plane which is perpendicular 
to the line of intersection of the given planes. This plane intersects 
the given planes in two lines AP and BP (see the pictorial projection, 
Fig. 4r46 ) and the acute angle between these lines is the angle between 
the given planes. The lines AP and BP together with the line AB 
form a triangle of which APjB is the true form. 

The points A and B where the line perpendicular to /N meets the 
horizontal traces of the given planes may be on the same side of /N 
instead of on opposite sides as in Fig. 447. In particular cases AB 
may be parallel to the horizontal trace of one of the given planes and 
the point A w the point B will then be at cui infinite distance from C, 
and APi or BPi will be perpendicular to ZN. 

192. To draw the Traces of a Plane which shall make a 
given Angle with a given Plane and contain a given Line in 
it. — Let LMN (Fig. 447) be the given plane, and ZN the plan of the 
line in it which the required plane is to contain. 

Draw AC perpendicular to ZN, meeting the latter at C and the 
horizontal trace of the given plane at A. With centre Z and radii ZC 
and ZN describe the arcs CCa and NN2 cutting XY at Cg and Ng. Join 
LN, and draw CgP, perpendicular to LNg. On ZN make CPi equal to 
CjPs. Join APj. Draw PjB making the angle APjB ^qual to the 
given angle. Let P,B meet AC or AC produced at B. Join NB and 
produce it to meet XY at R. Join LR. NR and RL are the traces 
of the plane required. 

If the student has understood the construction of the preceding 
Art. referring to Fig. 447, he should have no difficulty in satisfying him- 
self as to the correctness of the construction given above for finding 
the plane LRN. 

193. To draw the Traces of a Plane which shall make a 
given angle with a given Plane, and contain a given Line not 
contained by the given Plane. — Let LMN (Fig. 448) be the given 
plane. This plane is shown as an inclined plane, that is a plane inclined 
to the horizontal plane but perpendicular to the vertical plane of pro- 
jection. If the plane is given as an oblique plane it should be converted 
into an incUned plane by the construction of Art. 188, p. 220. 

ob, aV is the given line. 

Take two points in the given line and consider them to be the 
vertices of two cones whose bases are on the given plane, and whose 
slant sides are inclined to their bases at the given angle (fi). 

It is evident that a plane which touches these two cones will fulfil 
the conditions of the required plane. 

Turn the given plane about its horizontal trace until the plane, with 
the circles which are the bases of the cones, comes into the horizontal 
plane. Draw the tangent C,N to these circles when in this position. 
Now turn the plane with the tangent on it back to its former position. 
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The plane which contains the lines AB and ON is the plane required ; 
its traces are NR and ST. There are two planes which satisfy the 
given conditions but onlj one 
of them is shown in Fig. 448. 

194. To draw the Traces 
of a Plane which shall con- 
tain a given Point, have a 
given Inclination, and make 
a given Angle with a given 
Plane. — Conceive a cone hav- 
ing its vertex at the given point, 
its base on the horizontal plane, 
and having a base angle equal 
to the angle which the required 
plane is to make with the hori- 
zontal plane. Conceive also a 
second cone having its vertex 
at the 'given point, its base on 
the given plane, and having a 
base angle equal to the angle 
which the required plane is to 
make with the given plane. It 
is evident that a plane which 
touches these two cones will 
fulfil the conditions of the pro- 
blem. 

Referring to Fig. 449, w* is 
the given point, and LMN is the given plane, which is assumed to be 
perpendicular to the vertical plane of projection. v'a'V is the elevation 
of the cone whose base is on the horizontal plane and whose base angle a 
is equal to the angle which the required plane is to make with the 
horizontal plane, v'cd! is the elevation of tfte cone whose base is on 
the given plane and whose base angle P is equal to the angle which the 
required plane is to make with the given plane. 

Let the surface of the second cone be produced to cut the horizontal 
plane of projection. The curve of section, or horizontal trace of the 
cone, will be a *' conic section " and it may be found as follows. Draw 
t'r' perpendicular to v'e\ the elevation of the axis of the cone, meeting 
ve' produced at t\ XY at « and v'd' produced at r\ With t aa oentre 
and ty as radius describe an arc, and through «' draw s'JS^ perpendicu- 
lar to ^r' to meet the arc at H2. Draw Js perpendicular to XY to meet 
a parallel to XY through v at «. On as' make sh equal to ^'H^ A is a 
point on the horizontal trace of the cone. Another point will be at a 
distance below s equal to sh. By t^ng different positions for the line 
^/ any number of points on the horizontal trace of the oone may be 
found. 

The base of the cone whose axis is vertical will be its horizontal 
trace and will be a circle whose centre is r and diameter equal to a7>\ 

The horizontal traces of all planes which touch the two cones will 
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be tangents to the horizontal traces of these cones. OQ is one of these 
tangents meeting XY at Q. Through v draw vp parallel to OQ to 




Pia. 449. 

meet XY at p. Froinp draw pp' perpendicular to XY to meet a line 
through 1/ parallel to XY at p'. Join p'Q, The plane j>'QO will satisfy 
the conditions of the problem. 
If the horizontal trace OQ does 
not meet XY within a convenient 
* distance, the vertical trace may 
be found by the construction shown 
in Fig. 419, p. 214. 

llie drawing of the conic section 
which is the horizontal trace of 
the cone whose base is on the given 
plane may be avoided by the fol- 
lowing construction. Conceive a 
sph^« to be inscribed in this cone, 
^e elevation of this sphere will 
be a circle touching the lines i/cf 
and t^(f , as shown in Fig. 450, its 
centre being on i/e\ Next con- 
ceive a cone to envelop this sphere 
and have its axis vertical and its 
base angle equal to cu «' is the 
elevation of Uie vertex of such a 
cone and the circle shown whose 
centre is tf is its horizontal trace. p^^ ^^ 
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A plane which touches the cones whose vertices are at mf will also 
touch the cone whose vertex is at uu\ and the horizontal trace of the 
plane will be a tangent to the two circles shown in the plan. A little 
consideration will show that if the horizontal trace of the required 
plane is be a cross tangent to the circles the vertices vtf and uu' must 
be on opposite sides of the horizontal plane of projection as shown in 
Fig. 450. 

In the particular case where the required plane is to be perpen- 
dicular to the given plane the cone whose base is on the given plane 
will become a straight line perpendicular to the ffiven plane, and 
the horizontal trace of the required plane will pass through the hori- 
zontal trace of this line and touch the base of the other cone. 

195. To draw the ProJeotionB of a Line which shall pass 
through a given Point and meet a given Line at a given Angle. 
— Let pp' (Fig. 461) be the given 
point and a&, a*h' the given line. 
Determme (Art. 172, p. 211) the 
plane LMN which contains the 
point P and the line AB. Rabat 
this plane with the point P and 
line AB into the horizontal plane 
(Art. 189, p. 221). Pi and A,6 are 
the rabatted positions of P and AB 
respectively. Through Pi draw 
FiCi making with At& an angle 
equal to the given angle. Through 
Ci draw C|C perpendicular to MN 
to meet ah at c. Draw cd perpen- 
dicular to XT to meet a'h' at c\ 
The lines pc and p'c' are the pro- 
jections of the line required. 

If the required line is to be perpendicular or parallel to the given 
line there is only one solution, in other cases there will be two 
lines which will satisfy the given conditions. In Fig. 451 only one 
of the two lines which may be drawn to satisfy the given conditions 
is shown. 

196. To find the Traces of a Plane which shall contain 
one given Line and make a given Angle with another ^ven 
Line. — Let AB denote the first given line and CD the second. 

Determine the projections of a line £F which shall be parallel to 
CD and meet AB at a point E. 

Take E as the vertex and EF as the axis of a cone whose semi- 
vertical angle is equal to the given angle. Find as in Art. 194 the 
horizontal trace of this cone. A tangent from the horizontal trace of 
AB to the horizontal trace of the cone will be the horizontal trace of 
the plane required. Having found the horizontal trace of the plane, 
its vertical trace may be determined from the condition that the plane 
is to contain the line AB. 

If the horizontal trace of AB falls outside the curve which is the 
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horizontal trace of the cone, there will be two eolations of the problem ; 
if it falls on the curve there will be one solution only, and, if it falls 
inside the curve there can be no solution.- 

197. To draw the Traces of two Planes whicli shall be 
perpendicular to one another and have given Inclinations. 
— Let the given inclinations be 
to the horizontal plane and let 
them be a and fi. Draw MN 
(Fig. 452), the horizontal (race 
of one of the planes, at any angle 
to XT (preferably a right angle), 
and determine its vertical trace 
LM from the condition that the 
inclination of the plane is the 
given angle a. Take any point 
pp* in this plane (preferably in 
its vertical trace) and determine 
a line pq^ p*^ perpendicular to 
the pliune. Any plane which 
contains this perpendicular will 
be perpendicular to the plane 
LMN. Determine &lso a cone 
havinff its vertex at pp\ its base 
on the horizontal plane and 
having a base angle fi the given inclination of the second plane. A 
line through the horizontal trace of pq^ p'q' to touch the base of this 
cone will be the horizontal trace ST of the second plane. The vertical 
trace RS of the second plane is easily found from the condition that 
the plane is to contain the line pq, p'q. 

198. To draw the Traces of three Planes which are 
each perpendicular to the other two, having given the 
Inclinations of two of the Planes. — Determine by the preceding 
Article the traces of the two planes whose inclinations are given. 
Next determine the line of intersection of these two planes. The 
third plane will be perpendicular to this line and its horizontal and 
Terti<»J traces will be perpendicular to the plan and elevation of the 
line respectively. 

199. Projections of a Solid Right Angle.-— A solid right 
angle is formed by three planes which are mutually perpendicular. 
These three planes will intersect in three straight lines which are each . 
perpendicular to the other two, and the solid angle is represented on 
paper by the projections of these three mutually perpendicular straight 
lines. 

Any three intersecting straight lines on the paper may be taken 
as a projection of three lines which are mutually perpendicular. Let 
oa, chy and oc (Fig. 453) be the plans of three lines which are mutually 
perpendicular. 

Since each line is perpendicular to the other two it will be per- 
pendicular to the plane containing the other two, and therefore the 
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plan of each will be perpendicular to the horizontal trace of the plane 
of the other two. Also the horizontal trace of the plane containing 
any two of the lines will pass through the horizontal traces of these 
lines. 

It is evident that the form of any elevation of the lines will not be 
affected by the position of the horizontal plane of projection : the 
horizontal plane of projection may therefore be taken at any level. 

Take any line aS, perpendicular to oc, as the horizontal trace of the 
plane containing the lines OA and OB. A perpendicular from h to oa 
to meet oc&tc will be the horizontal 
trace of the plane containing OB 
and OC, and ac will be the hori- 
zontal trace of the plane of OA 
and OC. 

Produce co to meet ah at d, and 
consider od as the plan of a line 
lying in the plane AOB. Since OC 
b perpendicular to the plane AOB, 
the angle COD will be a right 
angle. 

Conceive the triangle COD to 
revolve about CD as an axis until it 
comes into the horizontal plane. 
The point will describe an arc of 
a circle whose plan will be a line 
through perpendicular to cd, and 
the point O will, when brought into 
the horizontal plane, occupy such 
a position that the lines drawn from 
it to c and d will contain a right angle. Hence on cd describe a 
semicircle to cut the line oO, perpendicular to cd at 0|. oO, will be 
the distance of the point O from the horizontal plane containing the 
points A, B, and C. Having found this distance, an elevation of the 
lines on any vertical plane can be drawn. In the figure an elevation 
is shown on XT. 

This problem is one of great importance in connection with iso- 
metric and axometric projections and it is further considered in 
Chap. XXI. 

200. To find a Point on a given Plane suoli that the sum 
of its DlBtanoes from two given Points shall be the least 
possible. — Let LMN (Fig. 454) be the given plane and aa\ W the 
given points. These given points are on the same side of the given 
plane. Determine the projections of a line to pass through aa' and 
be perpendicular to the plane LMN. Find the point ccf where this 
perpendicular meets the plane LMN. Determine a point dd^ in 
etc, a'cf produced such that CD is equal to AC. The projections d 
and d' of D are such that cd = ac, and c'd' = aV. Join hd and b'd. 
Find the point ee' where the line hd, h'd! intersects the plane LMN. 
ee' is the point required. 
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The student should have no difficulty in proving the correctness o{ 
the above construction after referring to the corresponding problem in 
plane geometry discussed in 
Art. 9, p. 8. 

It is easy to show that the 
lines a€, a'a' and he, Ve' are 
equally inclined to the plane 
LMN, and hence if a ray of 
light from cm! impinges upon 
the plane LMN and on re- 
flection from the plane passes 
through hb'f the incident ray 
must strike the plane at ee'. 

20L To find the Locus 
of a Point wbich moves on 
a given Plane so that the 
Ratio of its Distances from 
two given Points shall be 

equal to a given Ratio.— Let LMN (Fig. 455) be the given plane 
and aa! and W the given points. 

• Draw a new elevation 0/6/ of the line AB on the plan a& as a 
ground line. Detennine by the construction of Art. 16, p. 20, the 
circle whose centre is 0/ and 
radius o^di which is the locus of 
a point which moves in the plane 
of the new elevation and whose 
distances from a/ and 6/ are to 
one another in the given ratio. 
In Fig. 455 this ratio is 2:1. 
The point 0/ is in a,'6/ produced. 
Find the plan and 0' the eleva- 
tion on XT of the point of which 
0/ is the elevation on a6 as a 
ground line. The surface of a 
sphere whose centre is at 00' and 
whose radius is o/c2/ will contain 
all points in space whose distances 
from aa! and W are to one an- 
other in the given ratio. The 
circle which is the section of this 
sphere by the plane LMN is the 
locus required. In Fig. 455 the 
plane LMN being perpendicular 
to the vertical plane of pro- 
jection, the circle which is the 
section of the sphere by the plane 

LMN will have the straight line c'd/ for its elevation and the ellipse cd 
tor its plan. 

202. To determine a Line which shall pass through a given 
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Point and intarseot two given Lines. — Let P be the given pmat 
aod AB and CD the given lines. 

Firel method. Determine the traces of the plane coutainiog tfae 
point P and the line AB. Determine also the traces of Uie plane 
containing the point P and 
the line CD. The line of 
intersection of these two 
planes is the line required. 

Second taelhod. Fig. 456. 
Determine the projections of 
two lines, PKL and PMN. 
intersecting AB at points K 
and M. Let these lines meet 
the Tertical plane containing 
CD at the pointe L and N. 
The line LN will b»-4,h6 in- 
tersection of the plane con- 
taining P and AB with the 
▼erticaJ plane containing CD. 
Let LN meet CD at Q. PQ 
is the line required. 

203. To determine the common Ferpendicalar to two 
given Lines which are not in the same Plane. — Let AB and CD 
(Figs. 457 and 45£D be the two given lines. Determine a line FEH 
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to intersect AB at E and be parallel to CD. The plane containing 
AB and FEH will be parallel to CD. The traces of this plane are 
KL and MN. 
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Take any point F in CD and detennine the normal PQ to the 
plane ELLMN, meeting the plane at Q. The length of PQ is the 
shortest distance betrween the lines A6 and CD. Determine a line 
through Q parallel to CD to meet A6 at R. This line will lie in the 
plane KLMN. A line RS parallel to QP and meeting CD at S will 
be the common perpendicular to the lines AB and CD. 

It is evident that the line QR, produced both ways, is the projection 
of CD on the plane KLMN. 

204. To detennine the Centre and Radius of a Sphere the 
Surface of whieh shall contain four given Points. — It should 
first be observed that no three of the given points must be in the same 
straight line, and if all four lie in the same plane they must lie on the 
circumference of a circle. In the latter case the problem is indeter- 
minate, as any number of spheres can be found on the surface of which 
the points will lie. 

Let A, B, C, and D be the given points. Determine by the con- 
struction of Art. 183 a plane to bisect the line AB at right angles. 
Since every point in this plane is equidistant from the points A and B 
it must contain the centre of the required sphere. In like manner 
the centre of the sphere must lie on the planes bisecting BC and CD 
at right angles. Therefore the point of intersection of these three 
planes must be the centre required, and the distance of this point from 
any one of the given points will be the radius of the sphere. 

As there are four given points, six lines can be got by joining them, 
and the point of intersection of three planes bisecting at right angles 
any three of these six lines not lying in the same plane will be the centre 
of the sphere. 

Another method of finding the centre of the sphere is to determine 
the centre of the circle containing three of the given points and then 
determine the normal to the plane of this circle through its centre. 
This normal will contain the centre of the required sphere. Taking 
another three of the points and proceeding in the same way another 
normal is found which contains the centre of the sphere, and the point 
of intersection of these two normals is the centre required. 

205. Trihedral Angles— Spherical Triangles.~The angle 
formed by three planes meeting at a point is called a trihedral angle. 
The angles between the lines in which the three planes intersect are 
the ndes or faces, and the dihedral angles between the planes are the 
angles of the trihedral angle. Referring to Fig. 459, the three planes 
OAB, OBC, and OCA form at O a trihedral angle. The plane angles 
AOB, BOC, and COA are the sides or faces of the trihedral angle 
referred to, and the dihedral angles between these faces are its 
angles. 

If a sphere be placed with its centre at O, the three planes which 
form the trihedral angle will intersect the surface of the sphere in 
three great circles, which will intersect one another and form what 
is caUed a spherical triangle. In Fig. 459, ABC is a projection of a 
spherical triangle. 

The sides and angles of a spherical triangle are the sides and 
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angles of the trihedral angle which it subtends at the centre of the 
sphere on the surface of which it is €k*awn. Hence the solution of a 
spherical triangle is the solution of a trihedral angle. 

If from a point S within 
the trihedral angle (Fig. 
459), perpendiculars SP, 
SQ, and SR, be let fall on 
the faces OBC, OCA, and 
OAB respectively of the 
trihedral angle, these per- 
pendiculars will form the 
edges of another trihedral 
angle S, which has the 
remarkable properties that 
its angles are the supple- 
ments of the sides of the 
trihedral angle O, and its 
sides are the supplements 
of the angles of the trihe- 
dral angle O. The trihedral 
angles and S are there- 
fore called supplementary 
trihedral angles^ either be- 
ing the supplementary trihedral angle of the other. 

If from the point O (Fig. 459) perpendiculars 0A\ OB', and OC 
be drawn outwards from and to the faces OBC, OCA, and OAB 
respectively to meet the surface of the sphere at A', B^ and C, then 
A', B', and G are poles oiE the great circles BC, C A, and AB respectiyely* 
and great circles of the sphere through A' and B', K and C, and C 
and A' form another spherical triangle A'B'C which is called the polar 
triangle of the triangle ABC. It is obvious that the trihedral angle 
subtended by A'B'& at the centre of the sphere is equal in every 
respect to the trihedral angle at S. Hence the polar triangle A'KC' 
and the triangle ABC are supplementary. 

The following notation is used to denote the elements of a trihedral 
angle or spherical triangle. The three angles are denoted by the 
capital letters A, B, and C, and the three sides by the italic lettws a, 
b, and c, the sides a, 6, and c being opposite to the angles A, B, and G 
respectively. The elements of the supplementary trihedral angle or 
the polar triangle are denoted by the same letters accented ; thus the 
angles are A', B', and C, and the sides a', b\ and c'. 

The relations between the elements of two trihedral angles which 
are supplementary or between a spherical triangle and its polar triangle 
are expressed by the following equations, all angles being measured in 
degrees — 

A' = 180 - a a' = 180 - A 

B' = 180 - 2» b'= 180 - B 

C = 180 - c c' = 180 - C 

From the above equations the following are obtained — 
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a = 180 - A' A = 180 - a' 

6 = 180 - B' B = 180 - V 

c = 180 - C C = 180 - (/ 

Any three of the six elements of a trihedral angle or spherical 
triangle being given, the other three can be found. There are in all 
six cases to consider. — I. Given the three sides. II. Given two sides 
and the angle between them. III. Given two sides and the angle 
opposite to one of them. IV. Given the three angles. Y. Given one 
side and the two adjacent angles. YI. Given one side, an adjacent 
angle, and an opposite angle. 

By means of tl^e properties of the supplementary trihedral angle, 
cases lY, Y, and YI may be reduced to cases I, II, and III respectively. 
Thus, in solving case lY, find by the solution of case I the angles of 
the trihedral angle whose sides are the supplements of the given angles, 
then the supplements of the angles found will be the sides required. 
Or, using symbols, given A, B, and C, then a' = 180 — A, 
6' = 180 — B, and c' = 180 — C ; now find, by the construction for 
case I, A', B', and C, then o = 180 - A, 6 = 180 - B', and 
c = 180 - C. 

In case Y suppose a, B, and C given, then A' = 180 — a, 
l»' = 180 — B, and c' = 180 — C. Now, by the construction for case 
II, find a', B', and C, then A = 180 - a', 6 = 180 - B', and 
c = 180 ~ C. In like manner case YI is reduced to case III. 

The solutions of cases I, II, and III will now be given. 

Cask I. Given the three sides a, &, and c of a trihedral angle to 
determine the three angles A, B, and C. Construct the three sides a, b, 
and c, as shown in Fjg. 460, forming the development of the faces of 
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the trihedral angle. Consider this development to be lying on the 
horizontal plane. Mark off equal lengths ON, and ON^ on the outer 
lines of the development. Draw N^n perpendicular to OL, and N^n 
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perpendicular to OM to meet Njii at n. Join O/i. The three linos 
OL, OM, and On will form the plan of the trihedral angle, the faoe h 
being on the horizontal plane. In finding the point n the faces a and 
c have been supposed to turn about the edges OL, and OM respectively 
until the lines ONi and ON2 coincide. It is evident that the point N^ 
describes an arc of a circle whose plan is the straight line Njn ; also, 
the point N2 describes an arc of a circle whose plan is the straight line 
NgYi ; and since N, and N2 are equidistant from O, n must be the plan 
of the point where they meet, and On is the plan of the edge between 
the faces a and c. 

To determine the angles A and C, draw nn^ perpendicular to Niti, 
and nV perpendicular to Ngti. With Q as centre, and QNi as radius, 
describe an arc to cut nni at ti/, and with R as centre, and RNg as 
radius, describe an arc to cut nn^ at n^. Join n/Q and fis'R. n/Qn is 
the angle C, and 112'Rn b the angle A. It is evident that when the 
face a is brought into its natural position, the line NjQ on that face 
will remain perpendicular to OL ; also the line nQ on the face h is 
perpendicular to OL ; therefore the angle »/Qn, which is the angle 
between these lines, will be equal to the angle between the faces a 
and by that is, the angle C. In like manner the angle n^Rn is equal 
to the angle A. 

To 6nd the angle B, draw NjL perpendicular to ONi to meet OL 
at L, and draw NjM perpendicular to ON2 to meet OM at M. With 
centre L, and radius LN„ describe an arc to cut On at N. Join N to 
L and M. LNM is equal to the angle B. It is evident that when 
the faces a and c are brought into their natural positions, the lines 
LNi and MNg lying on these faces will be perpendicular to their line 
of intersection, and therefore the angle between them, which is 
obviously equal to the angle LNM, will be equal to the angle B. 

The student will more clearly understand the foregoing constructions 
if, after drawing the figure shown, he cuts it out along the lines LNi, 
NiO, ON2, and N^M, and then folds the triangles LN|0 and MN^O 
about OL and OM respectively until the lines ON^ and ON, meet one 
another. 

Case II. Given two aides 
of a trihedral angle, and the 
angle between them, to determine 
the third $ide and the other 
angles. Let a and b be the 
given sides, and C the angle 
between them. Construct the 
two sides a and b on the hori- 
zontal plane as shown in Fig. 
461. Prom a point Ni in ONi 
draw NiQn perpendicular to 
OL and intersecting it at Q. 
Draw Qiit' making the angle P^^- ^^' 

n/Qn equal to C. Make Qn/ 
equal to QN^, and draw ni'n perpendicular to Nin to meet the latter at n. 
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Join On, The lines OL, OM, and On will form the plan of the trihedral 
angle, the face h being on the horizontal plana 

To determine the side c, draw itN, perpendicular to OM, and with 
centre O and radius ONi describe an arc to cut itN, at N^ Join ON,. 
NsOM is the side c brought into the horizontal plane. 

The angles A and B may now be determined exactly as in case I. 
If the student has understood the constructions in case I, he should 
have no difficulty in demonstrating the above constructions for 
case II. 

Case III. Given two sides of a trihedral angle , and the angle opposite 
to one of theniy to determine the third side and the other angles. Let a and 
h be the given sides 
and A the given angle. 
As before, construct 
the given sides on the 
horizontal plane as 
shown in Fig. 462. 
Take a ground line 
XT at right angles to 
OL, cutting OL at Q, 
ONi at N| and OM at 
M. Prom Q draw QT 
at right angles to OM 
meeting it at T. With 
Q as centre, and QT as 
radius, describe the arc 
TT, to meet X Y at T,. 
Draw TsV making the 
angle QT,V equal to the angle A and meeting OL at Y. Join MY. 
MY is the vertical trace of the face r, OM being its horizontal trace. 
Now let the face a revolve about OL. Since OL is perpendicular to 
XY the elevation of the circle described by N, will be a circle having 
a radius equal to QNi, with Q as centre. Let this circle cut MY at n'. 
Join n'Q. The line n'Q ia the vertical trace of th^ face a when it is 
in its natural position, and OQ is its horizontal trace; therefore, if 
a perpendicular be let fall from n' to XY to meet XY at tt, the line On 
wUl be the plan of the intersection of the faces a and c. Hence the 
lines OL, OM, and On form the plan of the trihedral angle, the face h 
being on the horizontal plane. The third face c may now be deter- 
mined as in case II and the angles B and C may be found as in 
case I. 

The arc Niit' may meet the line MY at two points (it does so in 
Fig. 462), and there are then two solutions, that is, there are two 
trihedral angles which satisfy the conditions of the problem. This is 
then called the ambiguous case, 

206. Oircnmsoribed and InBcribed Circles of Spherical 
Trian^es. — A plane containing the three angular points A, B, and 
C of a spherical triangle (Fig. 463) will intersect the surface of the 
sphere in a circle which is the circumscribed circle of the spherical 




Fig. 462. 
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triangle. A right circular cone, having its vertex at O^ the centre of 

the sphere, and having its curved surface touching the three faces 

of the trihedral angle subtending 

the spherical triangle at O, will 

intersect the surface of the 

sphere in a circle which is the 

inscribed circle of the spherical 

triangle. The inscribed cone is 

determined by first drawing a 

sphere inscribed in the trihedral 

angle. The cone envelops this 

sphere. 



ExerolBes XVIb 



1. Find the angle between the 
pairs of planes shown at (a), (b), (cK 
and (<2|, Fig. 464. Show also in eacn 
case tne traces of the plane which 
bisects the angle between the given 
planes. 





Fig. 464. 

2. The horizontal and vertical traces of a plane (1) make angles of 90° and 
45° respectively with XY. A line inclined at 40° to the vertical plane of projec- 
tion lies in this plane and the distance between its horizontal ana vertical traces 
is 8 inches. This line is the intersection of a plane (2) with the plane (1), the 
inclination of the plane (2) to the horizontal plane being 60°. Draw the traces of 
the planes (1) and /2) and find the angle between the planes. 

8. OA and OB (Fig. 465) are two straight lines lymg on the horizontal planOi 
OG is another line of which Oc is 

the plan. The inclination of OG q yp y V^ ^ i i ^hAJI Y 

to the horizontal plane is 50°. De- V \ ^^/ x^jrU 

termine the angle between the 

S lanes AOG and BOG, also the an^e 
etween the planes AOG and AOB, a ^^ 

and the angle between the lines f^ 1 1^** ^ 
OA and 00. Fio. 455. PiQ. 466. 

4. ab (Fig. 466) is the plan of a 
line lying in a plane of which H.T. is the horizontal trace. The inclination of 
AB to the horizontal plane is 50°. Draw the traces of second plane to contain 
AB and make an angle of 60^" with the first plane. 

6. The vertical and horizontal traces of a plane (1) make angles of 40° and 45° 
respectively with XY. A point in the vertical trace of this plane and 1*5 inches 
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above XY is the elevation of a Ifne AB. Draw the traces of a plane (2) to contain 
ibe line AB and make an angle of 75"^ with the plane (1). 

6. Draw the traces of a plane (1) which is inclined at 45^ to the horizontal 
plane and is perpendicular to the vertical plane of projection. Then draw the 
traoee of a plane (2) which is inclined at 65° to plane (1) and inclined at 15° to 
the horizontal plane. 

7. The traces of a plane LMN are both inclined at 45° to XY. A point P in 
this plane is 2 inches above the horizontal plane and 1 inch in front of the vertical 
plane. Draw the projections of a line passing through the point P, inclined at 
90P to the horizontal plane and inclined to the plane LMN at 60^. 

8. abc is the jalia of a triangle, ab = 2*1 inches, be = 2*9 inches, and 
ca = 1*4 inches. The heights of the points A, B, and G above the horizontal 
plane are, 0, 2*5, and 1*25 inches respectively. Find the plan of a point D in AB 
such that the angle ADO is 50°. 

9. A line AB of indefinite length passes through a point which is in the 
vertical plane of projection and 2 inches above XY. AB is inclined at 40^ to the 
horizontal plane and its plan makes SOP with XY. A point P is 1*5 inches in 
front of the vertical plane and 1 inch above the horizontal plane, and its plan is 
at a perpendicular mstance of 1*8 inches from the plan of AB. Draw the plan 
and Ovation of an equilateral triangle which has one angular point at P and the 
opposite side on AB. 

10. aMNb is a quadrilateral, the angles at M and N being right angles. 
MN = 1*5 inches, aM = 1 inch, and &N = 2*5 inches. a& is the plan of a horizontal 
line which is 0*8 inch above the horizontal plane. MN is the horizontal trace 
of a plane which contains' the point A. Draw the plan of a line which lies in the 
plane AMN and makes an angle of 75° with AB. 

11. Draw the traces of a plane which shall contain the line AB (Exercise 17) 
and be inclined to the line CD at an angle of 15°. 

12. One plane is inclined at 60° to the horizontal plane and 45° to the vertical 
plane. Another plane is perpendicular to the first and inclined at 70° to the 
horizontal plane. Draw the traces of the two planes. 

18. The horizontal and vertical traces of a plane are in one straight line 
inclined at 40^ to XY. A second plane is perpenmcular to the first and inclined 
at 60^ to the horizontal plane. Draw the traces of the two planes. 

14. Three pUmes are mutually perpendicular. One is inclined at 50° and 
another at 45°. find the inclination of the third plane. 

16. U.T. (Fig. 467) is the horizontal trace of a plane which contains the point 
whose plan is c The height of C above the horizontal plane is 1 inch, a and b 
are the plans of two points whose heights above the horizontal plane are 1*5 inches 
and 2 inches respectively. Find the projections of a point P on the given plane 
such that AP + BP shall be a minimum. 
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Fig. 469. 



16. Taking the same plane and the same points as in the preceding exercise, 
draw the projections of the locus of a point P which moves on the plane in such 
a manner that the ratio of AP to BP shall be equal to the ratio of 8 to 2. 
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17. ab and cdCEig, 468) are the plans of two straight lines. The heights of 
the points A, B, C, and D above the horizontal plane are, 1*5, 0*5, 1*0, and 2*5 
inches respectively. Draw the plan and elevation of the common perpendicular 
to the lines AB and CD and find its true length. 

18. a, b, c, and d (Fig. 469) are the plans of four points. The heights of 
A, B, 0, and D above the horizontal plane are, 2*5, 0*25, 2*6, and 0>6 inches 
respectively. Determine the plan and elevation of the sphere whose sur&u^ 
contains the points A, B, 0, and D. 

18. Taking the lines given in exercise 17 and Fig. 468, determine the locus of 
a point which moves on the horizontal plane so as always to be equally distant 
from these lines. 

20. The conmion perpendicular EF to two straight lines AB and OD is 1 inch 
long and its inclination is 40'^. The kiclination of AB is 35° and the angle 
between the plans of AB and CD is 90^. Draw the plans of AB, CD, and £F, and 
find the inclmation of CD. 

21. A person standing in the comer of a quarry notices that on one vertical 
face the line of a particular bed slopes downwards from the comer at an an^^e of 
80° with the horizontal, whilst on an adjacent vertical face the corresponding 
angle is 48°. The angle between the two faces is 110°. What is the true dip or 
inclination of the strata ? [b.k.] 

22. Two inclined faces of rock A, B in a quarry intersect in L. The lines of 
steepest ascent on A make 10° with the vertical and go due North. Those on B 
make 20° and have a direction 12° North of East. A seam of coal intersects these 
faces in lines which both go upwards from L, making 70° with L on the ftLoe A 
and 65° with L on the face B. Find the direction, and inclination to the 
horizontal, of the lines of steepest descent of the seam. [b.b.] 

28. The plims of four points O, A, B, and C are giyeii in Fig. 470. O is the 
centre of a sphere of 2*5 mches zadius. A, B, 
and G lie on the surface of the sphere, A and G 
being above, and B below the level of O. Draw 
the plan of the spherical triangle ABO, and an 
elevation on a ground line pandlel to ox. Add 
the plan and elevation of the circumscribed 
circles of the spherical triangle. Lastly, determine 
the plan and elevation of the polar triangle. 

24. Solve, by construction, the following 
trihedral angles or spherical triangles. The 
results, as obtained by calculation,' correct to the 
nearest tenth of a degree, are added. 

(1) Given, a = 40°, 6 = 50°, c = 60°. 
BesulU, A = 47*9°, B = 62*2°, G = 89*1° 

(2) Given, a = 70°, 6 = 80°, c = 90°. 
Results. A = 69*7°, B = 79*4°, G = 93*7°. 

(3) Given, a = 45°, 6 = 55°, G = 60°. 
BesuUs, A = 58*4°, B = 80*7°, c = 46°. 

(4) Given, a = 60°, 6 = 70°, G = 120\ 
Results. A = 50-5°, B = 56 9°, c = 108*6°. 

(5) Given, a = 45°, 6 = 55°, A = 45°. 
Results, c = 76*1°, B = 55°, G = 104*9°, 

or, c = 15*5°, B = 125°, G = 15*5°. 

(6) Given, a = 60°, A = 70°, G = 90°. 
ResuUs. b = 39-1°, c = 672°, B = 48*2°, 

or, 6 = 140*9°, c = 112*8°, B = 136*8°. 

(7) Given, A = 120^, B = 45°, G = 35°. 
ResuUs. a = 78*7°, 6 = 63-2°, c = 40*6°. 

(8) Given, A = 180°, B = 120°. c = 90°. 
Results, a = 126°, b = 118-9°, Q = 108*7°, 
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CHAPTER XVII 

SECTIONS OF SOLIDS 

207. Sections of Solids. — Many objects of which mechanical 
drawings have to be made are of such a form that their construction 
is not completely shown by outside views only. The construction of 
the interior of a house, for instance, cannot be seen &om the outside. 
In order to exhibit the interior of such an object it is imagined to be 
cut in pieces by planes and these pieces are then represented separately. 
But in representing an object of comparatively simple form, the 
addition of a sectional drawing of it often adds very much to the illus- 
tration of it, although such a sectional drawing may not be absolutely 
necessary for the complete representation of the object. 

That surface which is produced w;hen a plane cuts a solid is called 
a tection, and if that part of the solid which is below or behind the 
cutting plane is also shown on the projection of a section the projection 
is called a sectional plan or a sectional elevation. But in the application 
of these terms to architectural and engineering drawings the term 
section is often used in the same sense as sectional plan or sectional 
elevation. 

The projection of a section is distinguished in various ways, one 
way, used in this work, is by drawing across it parallel diagonal lines 
at equal distances apart. These lines are called section lines. 

If the true form of a section is required it must be projected on a 
plane parallel to that of the section. 

In this chapter sections of solids having plane face§ are considered. 
Sections of the sphere, cylinder and cone are considered in chapter 
XVIII. 

208. Section of a Prism by a Plane perpendicular to one 
of the Planes of Projection. — A plane section of a prism will be a 
rectilineal figure whose angular points are at the points where the 
plane of section cuts the edges of the prism. Since the plane of section 
is perpendicular to one of the planes of projection one of the projections 
of the section will be a straight line coinciding with the trace of the 
plane of section on the plane of projection to which the plane of section 
is perpendicular. 

The determination of sections of a right square prism is illustrated 
by Fig. 471. The plan (1) and the elevation (2) represent the prism 
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when standing with one end on the horizontal pl&ne. PQ is tlie 
horizontal trace of a vertioal plane of gection. This plane of aectioD 
cuts two of the vertical facee 
of the prism in vertical lines of 
which the points a and b are 
the plans, and a'a' and b'b' per- 
pendiciilara to XY, the eleva- 
tions. The same plane inter- 
sects the ends of the prism in 
horizontal straight Lnes of 

which ab is the plan and a'b' > 

and a'b' the elevations. The 
rectangle a'b'b'a' is the com- 
plete elevation <d the section. 

R8 is the vertical trace of 
another plane of section. This 

second plane of section is per- Fia. 47X. 

pendicular to the vertical plane 

of projection. On the plan (1) this second section appears as the figure 
cdec. Another plan (3) of this second section is shown on a ground 
line X|Y, parallel to R8. The plan (3) shows the true form of the 
section of the prism b; the plane RS. The whole solid is also shown 
in plan (3), the part above the section b; the plane RS being repre> ' 
eented hj thin dotted lines 

209. Section of a Pyramid by a Plana perpendioolar to 
one of the Planes of Projection. — The first paragraph of the pre- 
ceding Article on the section 
of A prism applies also to the 
section of a pyramid, and all 
that need be done here is to 
give an example which tlie 
student should work out. 

In Fig. 472, (t) is the plm 
and (2) t£e elevation of a right 
hexsgonal pyramid when stand- 
ing on the horizontal plane 
with two sides at right angles 
to XY. (3) is a plan of the 
pyramid when one triangular 
face is hori7«ntal. The plan 
(3) is projected from the eleva- 
tion (2) as shown. (4) is an 
elevation projected from (3) on 
a ground line X,Y, parallel to 
XY. The straight line PQ is 
the horizontal trace of a plane 

of section which is perpendicular to the plane of the plan (3). PQ 
i^ parallel to XY and passes through r, the plan (3) of one angular 
point of the base of the pyramid. The section of the pyramid by the 
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plane FQ is shown projected on to each of the other views of the 
pyramid, and in each view the part of the solid between the vertex 
and the section is shown by thin dotted lines. The side of the hexa- 
gonal base may be taken 1'25 inches long. 

210. Bectlons of Mouldings.^ A moulding is an ornament of 
aniform cross section which may be formed on a piece of a structure 
or it may be a separate piece attached to the structure for ornament 
only, or it may be the main part of the structure as in a picture frame. 
Mouldings are of frecjnent occurrence in cabinet making, joineiy, and 
mastmry. 

The principal problem in the geometry of mouldings is the determina- 
tion of the crosi* section erf one moulding which will mitre correctly 



Pro. 478. Pro. 474. 

with another when faces of the one are in different planes from corre- 
sponding faces of the other. 

Given the orcss section of a moulding the determination of any other 
section is a siropte problem and is worked exactly as for a prism. In 
Fig. 473, (1) is the true form of the cross section of a Mraigbt piece of 
moulding. (2) is a plan of the moulding, the long edges being horizontal. 
FQ is the horizontal trace of a vertical plane of section, and (i) is the 
elevation of the section FQ on a ground line XiY, parallel to FQ. 

The same moulding is shown in Fig. 474. (1) is the cross section, 
(2) is a side elevation, and (3) is a plan when the long edges are parallel 
to the vertical plane of projection but inclined to the horizontal plane. 
RS is the horizontal trace of a vertical plane of section, a'b' is the 
projection of the section RS on the plane of the elevation (2), and a,'b,' 
is a projection of the same section on a plane parallel to it and which 
therefore shows the true form of the section. 
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In Fig. 474 the projectiotu (1), (2), (3), and (4) have been dnwn 
ia the order in which they are numhered, hut a stnily of the figure will 
show that if the section a,'6/ hy the plane RS be giren instead of the 
croaH section (I) the latter may be found hy working backwards. 

In Fig. 475 the section a* is the cross section and a is the plan of a 
straight piece of moulding whose long edgee are horizontal and which 
is fixed to the face of a vertical wall whose plan is n. 6 is the plan 
and b' the elevation of another straight piece of moulding whose long 
edges are inclined to the horiiontal plane and which is fixed to the 
face of a vertical wall whose plan is «(. The faces of the two walls are 
at right angles to one uiother, and the two mouldings intersect in a 
vertical plane, whose horizontal trace, or plan, is the straight line tu 
which bisects the angle between ar and »L A moulding such as bff 
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whose long edges are inclined to the horizontal ia called a raking 
moulding. 

The problem is now to find the true form of the cross aection of the 
raking moulding. The condition which the raking moulding must 
satisfy is that its section by the plane tu of the joint with the other 
moulding must be the same as the section of the other moulding by 
that plane, From this condition it follows that the ootresponding 
longitudinal edges or lines on the two mouldings must intersect in the 
plane of the joint. The projections of the longitudinal lines on the 
raking moulding may therefore now be drawn and the cross sectitm 
c* determined as shown. 

The case illustrated by Fig. 47G diflers from that illustrated by 
Fig. 473 in that the angle mt between the faces of the walls in Fig. 476 
is greater tlian a right angle, n,', the cross section of the horizontal 
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moulding, is shown mbatted into the vertical plane of projection. It 
will be seen that in order that tbe elevations of the longitudinal lines 
on the raking moulding may be drawn the elevation ii«' of tbe Joint 
must first be determined. 

Two straight mouldings, of the same cross section, may be mitred 
correctly together if they are 
attached to a plane surface, or if 
they are attached to plane sur- 
faces inclined to one another, 
provided that the Longitudinal 
lines of the two mouldings are 
perpendicular to tbe line of in- 
tersection of the plane surfaces 
to which they are attached. 

Two curved mouldings of the 
same croes section but of different 

cnrvatures and attached to a Fio. ITT. 

plane surface may be jointed to- 
gether but the joint is a curved smfaca. Fig. 477 shows a curved 
moulding A jointed to a straight moulding B both having tbe same 
cross section C Tbe two mouldings are supposed to be attached t« 
the plane of the paper. The projection of the joint on the plane of 
the paper is the curved lino DEF determined as shown. 

211. Geometry of Rafters. — Practical problems on the sections 
of prisms occur in timber construction, and illustrations will now be 
given of these problems as applied to a timber roof frame. 

Fig. 478 shows plan and elevation line diagrams of part of what is 
called a hij^ed roof. The various members of the frame of this roof 
are mainly of rectangular cross section, fit, v'u! is the ridge piece, or, e'r' 
is the kip or hip rafter which passes from one end of the ridge piece to 
the top corner of two intersecting walla, cd, c'£ is one of the jack 
rafUrg which lie between the hip rafter and the ysoXl plate on the top 
of one of the walls, ef, e'f is one of the common raftert which lie 
between the ridge piece and a wall plate. 

The dihedral angle between the two roof surfaces intersecting in 
the line VB is determined by the construction oi Art. 191, p. 224, or 
by that construction slightly modified aa shown here, m,' is drawn 
at right angles to vr and is made equal to the height of v' above r'. 
Joining e,'r determines the true length of VR, mn is drawn at right 
angles to t>r to meet the horizontal traces of the roof surfaces at the 
level of R at m and n. mn is the horizontal trace of a plane at right 
angles to VR. This plane intersects the roof surfaces whose line <^ 
intersection is VB in two straight lines the angle between which is 
tbe angle required, o^ is drawn at right angles to v,'r and oS is made 
equal to o/. Joining S to m and n determines mSn the dihedral angle 
required. 

At h and It are shown two forms of the oross-Bection of the hip 
rafter to an enlarged scale. TP and TQ are parallel to Sm and Sn 
req)ectively. This determines the angle $ which the carpenter requires 
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ia backiag off the top fooe of the rsft«r to bring it into the planes or 
plane of t^e roof surface. 

Fig. 479 ahowB in detail a plan (1), a side elevation (2) and a front 
elevation (3) of the upper part of a jack rafter where it joins the hip 
rafter. All the rafters hare their side faces Tertical, and X^Y. is the 
plan of the vertical face of the hip rafter to which the jack rafter is 




^ 
^ 



Fio. 473. 



Fio. 479. 



attached. This end of the jack rafter requires to be bevelled in two 
directions in order to tit against the face of the hip rafter. The angles 
for these bevels are marked a and fi. The angle fi is shown on the aide 
elevation (2). To determine a the upper surface of the rafter is brought 
into a horirxintal position by turning it about a horizootal axis through 
K at right angles to XY, as shown in the plan (1) and elevation (2). 
The true form of the end of the rafter is shown at (4). 



Bxercises XVXI 

1. The solid whose projactions are given in Fig. 480 is out hi two by a vertical 
plane nhose horizontal trace is HT. Draw an Blevation at the part to the left 
of the plane of eectioa on a ground Une parallel to HT. 

S. The solid whose pTojeations are given in Fig. 4SI is out in two bj a vertioal 
plane whose horizontal trace is PQ. Draw an elevation of the larger portion on 
a plane parallel to the plane of sectioti. 

3. The solids whose projections are given in Fig. 4S2 are out b; a vertical plane 
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whose horizontkl trace is RS, Dmw an elevation of the portions nhoBO plans 
lie between RS and XY on a ground line puallel to BS. 

4.^ The plan of a right square priBm with a reotongultu hole through it ii given 
in Fig. 48S. A side id the equate base is on the horizontal plana. Draw the 
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/n ftproducing the above diagram» take the «naJi equarei ai o/O'S inck tide. 

elevation on XY and show on this elevation the section o( the solid b; the vertical 
plane oi which HT is the horizontal trace. Determine also the true form of the 

6. A right square prism, side of base 1 inch, altitude 3 inches, is cut into two 
equal parts by a plane. TIm true form of the section is a chombus of I'S inches 
side. Draw a plan of one part when it stands with ite section face on the 
horiiiantal plane. 

6. A pyramid lias for its base a square of 2 inches side which is on the 
horizontal plane. The altitude of the pyramid is 2'5 inohes and the plan of the 
vertex is at (he middle point of one side of the plan of the base. This pyramid 
is cut into two portions by a horizontal plane which ts 1 inch above the babe. 
Draw the plan of the lower portion. 

7. A right heiagoQal pyramid, side of base 1 inch, altitude S inches is cut by 
a plane which contains one edge of (he 

base and is perpendicular to the opposite 
face. Determine the true form of the 
eeotlon. 

8. The plan and elevation of one of the 
rectangular faces ABCD of a right heia- 
sonal prism are given in Fig. 4g4, AB and 
CD being on the ends of the prism. Com- 
plete the plan and elevation of the prism 
and show on the elevation the section by 
the vertical plane whose horizontal (race 
isFQ. 

6. The plan and elevation of one of the 
triangnlar faces VAB of a right sqnare 

pyramid are given in Fig. 486, V being the _, „ ,„, 

vertei of the pyramid. Complete the plan Fio- *^- *^i°- **>■ 

and elevation of the pyramid and show on y^j^ g,^,j iouaret 0'4 inch tide. 
the elevation the section by the vertical 
plane whose horizontal trace is RS. 

10. A horizontal moulding has (e), Fig. 486, for its orose-section. Determine 
the true form of a vertical section which is inclined at 46° to the longitudinal 
lines of the moulding, 

11. A moulding whose cross-section is given at (/) in Pig. 466 is placed with 
it* back on the vertical plane of projection and ile longitudinal lines mclined at 
30P (o the horiaontal plane. Draw the plan and elevation and show the trae 
form of a section by a vertioal plane whose horizontal trace is inoUned at 60^ 
toXY. 

IS. Two mouldings of the same cross-section (c), Fig, 486, are fixed to the face 
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of a varticsl wotl. One moulding U horizonlal and tbe obbei rakes &( 80° to tb« 
horizontal. The two mouldingB join conectlj together. Determine tbe true 
form of the joint section. 

(a\ (61 (<;) (d\ (e) (/) (g) 



Pie. 486. 
In T^roduang the above sediant lake the a 



II aquaret at of \ inch ridt. 




18. A boriEOQt&l moulding ndtcee oorrectly with a raking moulding. Inclinft- 
tioo of raking moulding to the bocizontal, 25°. Tbe bockB of tbe mouldings ore 
in vertical planes wbioh are at right angles to one another as 
shown in plan in Fig. 487. Select from Fig. 486 a cross- 
section for tbe horizontal moulding and then determine the 
oroES-section of the raking moulding. 

14. Same as exercise IS except that the angle between 
the Tsitiool planes is 120° instead of 90°. 

16. Two rakiog mouldings on vertical walls which ore at 
right angles to one another as in Fig, 476. p. 344, mitre cor- 
rectly. Both mouldings ore incllDed at 20° to the horizontal. 
Select a cross-seotioa for one ol the mouldings from Fig, 486 Fia. 4S7. 

and then determine tbe oross-section of the other. 

16. Some as exercise 15 except tliat the angle between tbe walls is 190^ 
instead of 90°. 

17. A, C, and E (Fig. 4S8) ore three pieces forming part of a timber frame, 
each piece being of rectangular crosB-seotion. Tbe projections a' and c ore 
incomplete. Complete tiie projections indicated and draw ui elevation on a 
ground line inclined at 45° to XY, 

18. A piece of timber having plane faces is shown in plan and elevoUon in 
Fig. 489. Draw two other elevations, one on a groimd line perpendioular to XY, 
and the other on a ground line parallel to tbe longer sides of the plan. Detecmino 
the true form of tbe oross-section of the piece. 



Fro. 488. Pio. 489, Fio. 490. 

In reproducittg the above diagraTTu take the imali sqitaret as of half-iruJi side. 

18. Fig. 490 shows the plan of a piece of timber A, of uniform square otobs- 
seotion, which lies betweeu the faces RT and &T of two vertical walls. The 
longitudinal odgos of A are inclined at 20" to the horizontal, rising from R to S. 
B is another piece of timber of uniform ujuare croes-seotion. The lon^tudinal 
edges of B are horizontal. The piece B fits mto a notch on A, the greatest vertiosJ 
depth of this notch being equal to half the thickness of A. Draw two elevations 
of A and B, one on a ground line parallel to n, and tbe other on a groond line 
parallel to rt. Determine all the bevels for tbe ends and the notch of the pieoa A. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE SPHERE, CTLINDEB, AND CONE 

212. Snrfaoes and Solids. — When a surface encloees a space 
and that space is filled with solid matter the whole is called a solid, 
and when the surfaces and solids have certain definite shapes they 
have certain definite names. But in speaking of certain solids and 
their surfaces the same name is frequently used to denote the solid 
and its surface. For example, in speaking of the sphere, the cylinder, 
and the cone the solids bearing these names may be referred to or it 
may be that it is their surfaces that are referred to, although the 
words *' solid " or ** surface " may not be used. In general the omission 
of the words '' surface of ** when a solid is mentioned by name will not 
load to any confusion when it is the surface that is referred to. For 
example, by ** the curre of intersection of two cylinders " is obviously 
meant ^ the curve of intersection of the surfaces of two cylinders." 

213. The Sphere. — The sphere may be generated by the revolution 
of a semicircle about its diameter which remains fixed. The surface 
of a sphere is also the locus of a point in space which is at a constant 
distance from a fixed point called the centre of the sphere. The constant 
distance of the surface of the sphere from its centre is the radius of 
the sphere. A straight line through the centre of the sphere and 
terminated by the surface is a diameter of the sphere. 

The orthographic projection of a sphere is always a circle of the 
same diameter as the sphere. 

214. Plane Sections of a Sphere. — All plane sections of a 
sphere are circles. When the plane of section contains the centre of 
Uie sphere the section is a great circle of the sphere. All sections of 
the sphere by planes which do not contain its centre are called small 
circles, 

A portion of a sphere lying between two parallel planes is called a 
feme, and a portion lying between two planes containing the same 
diameter is ^Jled a lune. See Fig. 491. 

The determination of a plane section of a sphere is illustrated by 
¥1g8. 492 and 493. In Fig. 492 the plane of section is perpendicular 
to th^ vertical plane of projection and has Y.T. for its vertical trace. 
In fig. 493 the plane of section is inclined to both planes of projection 
and has Y.T. for its vertical trace and H.T. for its horizontal trace. 
In both cases points on the projections of the section may be found 
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as follows. PQ parallel to XY ia token aa the rertical trace of a 
horizontal plane. Thb plane cuts the sphere' ia a circle whose plan ia 
a circle 'concentric with the plan of the sphere and whose diameter 
ia equal to the portion of PQ within the circle which is the elevation 
of the sphere. This same plane cuts the given plane of section in 
a straight line. The points rr in which the plan of this line intersects 
the plan of the circle are the plans of points on the required inter- 
section, and r'r' the elevations of these points are on PQ. In like manner 
hj taking other positions for I'Q any number of points on the projections 
of the required intersection may be found. 

Since the required intersection is a circle and the projections of a 
circle are ellipses the axes of these ellipses may be found and the 
elhpses then be drawn hy the trammel method (Art. 45, p. 41). 

Referring to Fig, 492 a'a' the intercept of V.T. on the elevation of 




Pio. 492. 



the sphere is the elevation of the circle which is the section of the 
sphere by the given plane. Projectors from a' and a' to meet a parallel 
to XY through o the plan of the centre of the sphere determines aa 
the minor axis of the ellipse which is the plan of the required section. 
The major axis bisects the minor axis at right angles and has a length 
equal to a'a'. 

Referring to Fig. 493, draw aab through o at right angles to H.T. 
aiA is the horizontal trace of a vertical plane which intersecta the 
sphere in a great circle and the given plane of section in a straight 
line, and AA the portion of this line within the great circle has for 
its plan the minor axis of the ellipse which is the plan of the required 
section. Let this vertical plane with the line AAB and the great 
circle in it be turned round about a. vertical axis through O until it b 
parallel to the vertical plane of projection. A,A,B[ is the elevation c£ 
the line AAB in ita new position and the elevation of the sphere is the 
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sleTfttion of the new poeition ot tb« great circle. This detemiines 
the levels <^ the pointa A and A on the giren plane of section and the 
plans a and a are then readily found, aa b the minor axis of tlie 
ellipse, the major axis of which is eqnal to A,Ai.' By a similar 
constmetion, using a plane perpendicnlar to the vertical plane of 
projection with ite vertical trace through o' at right angles tio V.T., the 
axes of the ellipse in the elevation may be found. It should be 
remembered that the major axes of these elJipBee are parallel to the 
horizontal and vertical traces respectively of the given plane of section 
and the minor axes are perpendicular to these traces. 

By taking a horizontal section <^ the sphere and given plane of 
section throngh the centre of the sphere the points s and « where the 
ellipse in the plan touches the circle which is the plan of the sphere 
are determined (Figs. 492 and 493). These points determine the 
limits of the portions of the required section which are on the upper 
and lower halves of the sphere respectively. In like manner (Fig. 493) 
a section of the sphere and given plane by a plane parallel to the 
vertical plane of projectioQ and through the centre ot the sphere 
determines n' and n' where the ellipse in the elevation touches the 
circle which is the elevation of the sphere. And these points determine 
the limits of the portions of the required section which are on the front 
and back halves of the sphere respectively. 




Fio. 4H. 



Tia. 49S. 



Useful exercises on the projection of plane sections of the sphere 
are illustrated by Figs. 494 and 495. In Fig. 494 the sections, except 
the middle one, are small circles of the sphere, while in Fig. 495 they are 
all great circles. The different views in each Fig. shonld be drawn in 
the order in which they are numbered. The sphere niay be taken, 
say, 2'5 inches in diameter. 

Another useful exercise is illustrated by Fig. 496. This is a 
hexagonal nut with a spherical chamfer. The various curves, other 
than those representing the hole in the nut, are plane sections ot a 
sphere whose centre is O and radius B. In this example the various 
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views are arranged according to the American system (p. 169). In 
the elerations (2) and (3) the elliptic arcs a' and 6' are usually drawn 
as arcs of circles. The 
arc d m the elevation 
(3) is a true arc of a 
circle whose centre is o'. 
In working this example 
the following dimen- 
sions may be taken. — 
Diameter of screw, 1'75 
inches ; width of nut 
across the flats, 375 
inches; height <^ nut, 
1'75 inches; radius of 
spherical chamfer, 2-1 
inches. Fro. 496. 

216. ProJeoUoiu 
of Points on the Sorfoce of a Sphere. — Suppose that one pro- 
jection of a point on the surface of a sphere to be given and that it 
is required to find tbe other. Take a plane parallel to one of the 
planes of projection and containing the point. The section of the 
sphere by this plane will have for oae projection a circle and for the 
other a straight line, and the given projection of a point will tie on 
one of these and the other on the other. 

216. InterBeotionof a Straight Line and a Sphere.— Take a 
plane perpendicular to one of the planes of projection and containing the 
given line. Draw a projection (A) of the sectimi of the sphere by this 
plane on a plane (B) parallel to it. Draw also on the plane (B) 
another projection (C) of the given line. (A) b a circle which 
intersects (C) at pointe which are projections of the pointa of inter- 
section of the line and sphere. From these the projections of the 
points of intersection on the original planes, of projection may be 

217. The Cylinder. — Tbe cylinder may be generated by a straight 
line which moves in contact with a fixed curve and remains parallel 
to a fixed straight line. If the fixed carve is a circle whose plane 
is at right angles to the fixed straight line, the cylinder is a rigid 
circular cylinder, and a straight line through the centre of the fixed 
circle at right angles to its plane is the axii of the a/Under. The fixed 
circle referred to above is a narfaal aeetion of the right circular cylinder, 
and its diameter is tbe diameter o/ tJte cylinder. 

When a cylinder is limited in length by two planes which intersect 
all positions of the generating line, the sections of the cylinder by these 
planes become tbe ends of the cylinder, and when these ends are at right 
angles to the generating line tbe cylinder is a right cylinder. In 
speaking of a right circular cylinder, when its ends are considered, the 
ends are generally understood to be at right angles to the axis. Bat 
a right circular cylinder may have its ends inclined to its axis at an 
angle which ia not a right angle. 
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218. Projeotions of a Right Circular Cylinder.— Starting 
with the cylinder in the position in which its axis is vertical, its p]an 
is a circle and its elevation a rectangle as shown at (1) and (2) in 
Fig. 497. 

Taking a second ground line X,T, inclined to rV the first elevation 
<^ the axis of the cylinder, and projecting from (2), a new plan (3^ is 
obtained. In this new plan (3), rs, the plan of the axis of the cylinaer, 
is parallel to XiT, and at a distance from it equal to the distance of 
r« in ( 1) from XY. Also the plans of the ends of the cylinder are equal 
ellipses whose major axes are at right angles to rs and equal in length 
to the diameter of the cylinder. The minor axes bisect the major axes 
at right angles and their lengths are found by projectors from (2) as 
shown. 

Taking a third ground line X^Yg inclined to rs in the plan (3), r^s\ 
a new elevation of the axis of the cylinder is first obtained, the 
distances of r^ and «' in (4) from XgY^ being equal to the distances of 




Fig. 497. 

/ and «' respectively in (2) from X,Y,. Before going further with the 
elevation (4), take another ground line X3Y, parallel to rV in (4) and 
draw r$ a new plan of the axis of the cylinder as shown in (5). The 
distances of r and s in (5) from X3Y, are equal to the distances of r and 
s respectively in (3) from X^Ys. The new plan (5) being on a plane 
parallel to the axis of the cylinder will be a rectangle as in (2) and 
may therefore be now drawn. The axes of the eUipses in (4) are 
next determined by projectors from (5) as shown, just as the axes of 
the ellipses in (3) were obtained by projectors from (2). 

Instead of finding the axes of the various ellipses which are the 
projections of the ends of the cylinder and then constructing the 
elUpses in the usual way, a number of points on the ends may be pro- 
jected as is shpwn for one point N. 

If rs in (3) and /«' in (4) be given and also the diameter of the 
cylinder, it is obvious that by drawing the projections (2) and (5) the 
projections (3) and (4) may be completed. 

219. Plane Sections of a Right Circular Cylinder.— All 
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sections of a right circular cylinder by planes at right angles to its 
axis are circles of the same diameter, and all sections of the curved 
surface by planes parallel to the axis are parallel straight lines. All 
sections of the curved surface by planes inclined to the axis are ellipses 
whose centres are on the axis of the cylinder. 

Referring to Fig. 498, PQ is the vertical trace of a horizontal plane 
cutting the inclined cylinder whose axis SS, is parallel to the vertical 
plane of projection. S and Si are the centres of two spheres inscribed 
in the cylinder and touching the plane -of section at F and F, respec- 
tively. The points F and Fj are the foci of the ellipse which is the 
section of the cylinder by the given plane of section, ala^ the portion 
of PQ lying within the elevation of the cylinder is the elevation of the 
major axis of the ellipse and from this the plan CLa^ is projected. The 
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Fig. 498. 



Fig. 499. 



minor axis b&i of the plan of the ellipse is equal to the diameter of the 
cylinder. 

Planes through S and Si at right angles to the axis of the cylinder 
intersect the given plane of section in straight lines XM and X,M, 
which are the directrices of the ellipse (Art 35, p. 32). 

Fig. 499 differs from Fig. 498 in that the axis of the cylinder is 
inclined to both planes of projection instead of being inclined to the 
horizontal plane only. The intercept of PQ within the elevation of 
the cylinder does not now give the major axis of the ellipse, but thefooi 
and the minor axis are determined as before, but by making ea and ca^ 
each equal to hf^ the major axis is determined. 

The determination of the section of a cylinder, whose axis is 
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iQclined to both planes of projection, by an oblique plane is illustrated 
by Fig. 500. AB is the axis of the cylinder and H.T. and V.T. are 
the traces of the plane of section. 

The ellipse uv, which is the 
horizontal trace of the cylinder, is 
the section of the cylinder by the 
horizontal plane of projection and 
it may be determined by the con- 
struction shown in Fig. 499, or by 
the construction shown in Fig. 
503. 

Taking mn, parallel to ah, as 
the horizontal trace of a vertical 
plane, this plane intersects the 
given plane of section in a line of 
which mV is the elevation. This 
same vertical plane intersects the 
cylinder in two straight lines 
whose elevations c^d' and c/d/ are 
parallel to a'b\ the points cf and c/ 
being projected from c and Cj, the 
points where mn cuts the ellipse uv. 
The points / and $' where m'n' 
intersects e'd! and Ci'di are the 
elevations of points on the required 
section. Projectors from / and s' 

to meet mn determine points r and $ on the plan of the required 
section. 

By taking other vertical planes parallel to the axis of the cylinder 
other points on the required 
section may be found. 

It should be noted that 
all the lines of intersection of 
the assumed vertical planes 
with the given plane of section 
will be parallel. 

The indent should work 
out this example to the dimen- 
sions marked on the figure. 

220. Circular Sections 
of a Right EUiptical 
Cylinder. — ^A right elliptical 
cylinder is one in which a 
section by a plane at right 
angles to the axis of the 
cylinder is an ellipse. Tn Fig. 

501, (u) is the plan and (») the elevation of such a cylinder, the axis 
of the cylinder being perpendicular to the vertical plane of projection, 
and the major axis of a section at right angles to the axis is vertical. 



Fig. 600. 




Fig. 601. 



Fig. 602. 
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The elevation (v) shows the true form of the normal section and is an 
ellipse whose semi-major axis is o'a'. 

Taking a point o on the plan of the axis as centre and a radius 
equal to oa' an arc of a circle is described cutting the outline of the 
plan which is parallel to the plan of the axis at r and 8, The straight 
line r$ is the horizontal trace of a vertical plane which will cut the 
cylinder in a circle whose diameter is equal to the major axis of the 
normal section. An elevation (to) of the circular section on a ground 
line XiTi parallel to r« is shown. All sections of the curved surface 
of the cylinder by planes parallel to one circular section are equal 
circles. 

The property of a right elliptical cylinder of having circular 
sections makes it possible to bore such a cylinder with an ordinary 
boring bar as shown in Fig. 502. The axis of the boring bar is set at 
an angle 6 to the axis of the cylinder to be bored, $ being such that 

COS tf = jg , where d is equal to the minor axis and D is equal to the 

major axis of the normal elliptic section of the cylinder. While 

the boring bar is rotated the cylinder is moved in the direction of its 

axis, or if the cylinder is stationary th^ boring bar is moved bodily in 

the direction of the axis of the cylinder. It is evident that with the 

arrangement sketched in 

Fig. 502 the length of 

cylinder which may be 

bored is limited, the limit 

depending on the angle $ 

and the diameter of the 

boring bar. 

221. Cylinder En- 
veloping a Sphere. — 
A cylinder which en- 
velops a sphere will have 
its axis passing through 
the centre of the sphere 
and the curve of contact 
will be a "great circle^ 
of the sphere whose plane 
is perpendicular to the 
axis of the cylinder. 

Referring to Fig. 503, 
oo' is the centre of the 
sphere and mn, m'n' is the 
axis of the cylinder. 
The sphere and the direc- 
tion of the axis of the 

cylinder are supposed to Fio. 503. 

be given. In problems 

requiring a cylinder to envelop a sphere the cylinder is generally of 
indefinite length and the ends are not required to be shown but 
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usually the trace of the surface on one of the planes of projection is 
necessary. Neglecting the ends, the projections of the cylinder will 
consist oi the tangents to the projections of the sphere parallel to the 
projections of the axis of the cylinder. Fig. 503 shows the construc- 
tion for finding the horizontal trace of the cylinder and the plan of the 
circle of contact. An elevation of the cylinder and sphere is drawn 
on mn as a ground line, mi'n is the new elevation of the axis of the 
cylinder and 0/ that of the centre of the sphere. The points a and 6, 
where the tangents to the circle which is the new elevation of the 
sphere, parallel to m,'n, meet mtiy are the extremities of the major axis 
of the ellipse which is the horizontal trace of the cylinder. The 
minor axis of this ellipse passes through n, the horizontal trace of the 
axis of the cylinder, and is equal to the diameter of the cylinder or 
sphera 

The line 61'd,', passing through 0/, and perpendicular to mi'n is the 
new elevation of the circle of contact. Perpendiculars from c/ and c2/ 
to mn determine cd, the minor axis of the ellipse which is the plan of 
the circle of contact. The major axis of this ellipse is a diameter of 
the circle which is the plan of the sphere and is at right angles to mn. 

The elevation of the circle of contact is obtained by making an 
auxiliary plan of the cylinder and sphere on a plane parallel to the 
axis of the cylinder, say on m'n' as a ground line. The construction 
is similar to that already described for the plan. The vertical trace 
of the cylinder may also be obtained from this same auxiliary plan. 

222. Projections of Points on the Surface of a Right 
Circular Cylinder. — Suppose that one projection, say the plan r of 
a point B, on the surface 
of a right circular cylinder 
to be given and that it is 
required to find the other. 
Take an elevation of the 
cylinder on a vertical 
plane parallel to its axis. 
Take any point 00' (JPig. 
504) on the axis of the 
cylinder as the centre of 
a ^here inscribed in the 
cylinder. Through r draw 
a straight line rs parallel 
to the plan of the axis of 
the cylinder and assume 
this to be the horizontal 
trace of a vertical plane 
which is parallel to the axis of the cylinder. This vertical plane 
cuts the sphere in a circle whose diameter is equal to <ie the intercept 
of f» on the plan of the sphere. The elevation of this circle is a 
circle with its centre at 0'. This same vertical plane cuts the curved 
surface of the cylinder in two straight lines whose elevations are 
tangents to the circle just mentioned and are parallel to the elevation 

8 




Fig. 604. 



Fio. 505. 
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of the axis of the cylinder. There are two points on the surface of 
the cylinder having the point r for their plan. The elevations of 
these points are on the projectors from r and on the lines which are 
the elevations of the lines of intersection of the assumed vertical 
plane and the cylinder. 

Another solution of the problem is shown in Fig. 505. A sphere 
is inscribed in the cylinder as before and a second cylinder, with its 
axis vertical, is made to envelop this sphere. The two cylinders inter- 
sect in two ellipses whose elevations on the vertical plane parallel to 
the axes of the cylinders are the straight lines mV and tli. The points 
whose plan is r are evidently on the intersection of the two cylinders 
and their elevations are found as shown. 

223. Intersection of a Straight Line and a Right Circular 
Cylinder. — ^First obtain from the given projections of the line and 
cylinder projections of them on planes parallel and perpendicular 
respectively to the axis of the cylinder. Next take a plane parallel 
to the axis of the cylinder and containing the given line. This plane 
will intersect the curved surface of the cylinder in two straight lines 
which will intersect the given line at the points of intersection required. 
Working backwards to the original projections the required projections 
of the points of intersection of the line and cylinder are found. 

224. The Cone. — The cone may be generated by a straight line 
which moves in contact with a fixed curve and passes through a fixed 
point. The fixed point is the vert^c of the eone. If the fixed curve is 
a circle and the fixed point is on the straight line which passes through 
the centre of the circle and is at right angles to the plane of the circle, 
the cone is a right circular cone. The fixed circle is a circular section 
of the right circular cone. The straight line joining the vertex of a 
right circular cone to the centre of a circular section is the (iscis of the 
cone. The right circular cone may also be defined as the surface 
described by a straight line which intersects a fixed line at a fixed 
point and moves so that its inclination to the fixed line is constant. 
The fixed line in this case is the axis of the cone. 

If a right circular cone terminates at one end at the vertex and 
at the other end at a circular section, that circular section is called 
the h(ue of the cone, 

225. Projections of a Right Circular Cone. — Starting with 
the cone in the position in which its axis is vertical, its plan is a 
circle and its elevation is an isosceles triangle as shown at (1) and (2) 
in Pig. 506. 

Taking a second ground line Xj Y, inclined to vV the first elevation 
of the axis of the cone, and projecting from (2), a new plan (3) is 
obtained. In this new plan (3), vr the plan of the axis of the cone, 
is parallel to X,Yi and at a distance from it equal to the distance of 
vr in (1) from XY. Also the plan of the base ol the cone is an ellipse 
whose major axis is at right angles to vr and equal in length to the 
diameter of the base of the cone. The minor axis bisects the major 
axis at right angles and its length is found by projectors from (2) as 
shown. 
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Taking a third ground line X^Ya inclined to vr ia the plan (3), 
vV, a new elevation of the axis of the cone is first obtained, the distances 
of tl and / in (4) from XgYg being equal to the distances of rl and r' 
respectively in (2) from XjYi. Before going further with the eleva- 
tion (4), take another ground line X^Y, parallel to t// in (4) and 
draw w a new plan of the axis of the cone as shown in (5). The 
distances of v and r in (5) from X3Y, are equal to the distances of v 
and r respectively in (3) from X^Y,. The new plan (5) being on a 
plane parallel to the axis of the cone will be an isosceles triangle as 




Fig. 506. 

in (2) and may therefore now be drawn. The axes of the ellipse in 
(4) are next determined by projectors from (5) as shown, just as the 
axes of the ellipse in (3) were obtained by projectors from (2). 

Instead of finding the axes of the various ellipses which are the 
projections of the base of the cone and then constructing the ellipses 
in the usual way, a number of points on the base may be projected as 
is shown for one point N. 

If 9r in (3) and i/r^ in (4) be given and also the diameter of the base 
of the cone it is obvious that by drawing the projections (2) and (5) 
the projections (3) and (4) may be completed. 

226. Plane Sections of a Right Circular Cone.— In what 
follows only the curved surface of the cone is considered, the base 
being supposed to be beyond the limits of the section or the part of 
the section represented. When the term "cone" is used *' right 
circular cone " is to be understood. 

In studying the sections of the cone it is necessary to consider that 
the straight Ime which generates tihe surface is of unlimited length 
and consequently that the vertex of the cone is not at one end of the 
generating line. The cone then coniosts of two fiheeU generated by the 
parts of the generating line which ajre on opposite sides of the vertex. 
The two sheets of a cone are exactly alike and the axis of one is the 
axis of the other produced. The Uwo sheets of a cone are shown in 
Rg. 510. 

The following are the varioua sections of the cone. (1) Two 
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straight lines when the plane of section passes through the vertex of 
the cone. (2) The circle when the plane of section is perpendicular to 
the axis of the cone. (3) The ellipse when the plane of section cuts 
all the generating lines on the same side of the vertex. (4) The 
hyperbola when the plane of section cuts both sheets of the cone and 
does not pass through the vertex. (5) The parabola when the plane 
of section is parallel to a tangent plane to the cone, or, to give a 
common hut less exact definition, when the plane of section is parallel 
to the slant side of the cone. 

The circle (2) is a particular case of the ellipse (3), and two straight 
lines (l)area particular case of the hyperbola (4). As the plane of 




ELLIPSE 

Fig. 607. 



Fig. 508. 



section turns round from a position which gives an ellipse to a positicm 
which gives an hyperbola it passes through the position which gives 
a parabola. Sections (1) and (4) lure those which lie on both sheets of 
the cone. 

The sections which will now be considered are, the ellipse, the 
parabola, and the hyperbola. 

Taking the elliptic section first and referring to Fig. 507, a cone, 
whose axis YS is inclined to the hcirizontal plane but is parallel to ihe 
vertical plane of projection, is cut by a horizontal plane of which PQ 
is the vertical trace. S and @*i are the centres of two spheres 
inscribed in the cone and touching the plane of section at F and F, 
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respectively. The points F and Fj are the foci of the ellipse which is 
the section of the cone by the given plane of section, a'a/, the portion 
of PQ lying within the elevation of the cone, is the elevation of the 
major axis of the ellipse and from this the plan aai is projected. The 
minor axis bbi of the plan of the ellipse bisects aoi at right angles at c. 
The length of the minor axis may be determined by taking / as centre 
and a radios equal to ae and describing arcs to cut hhj at h and &|. 

Planes containing the circles of contact between the cone and 
the inscribed spheres intersect the given plane of section in straight 
lines XM and XiM^ which are the directrices of the ellipse (Art. 35, 
p. 32). 

Fig. 508 differs from Fig. 507 in that the axis of the cone is 
inclined to both planes of projection instead of being inclined to the 
horizontal plane only, n'rii' the intercept of PQ within the elevation of 
the cone does not now give the major axis of the ellipse, but the foci 
are determined exactly as before. A projector from n* to the plan 
will however be a tangent to the plan of the ellipse. From / draw fe 
at right angles to this tangent, meeting it at e. With centre c, the 
middle point of ffi, and with a radius equal to ce describe arcs to cut ffi 
produced at a and aj. Then aa^ is the major axis of the plan of the 
ellipse. This follows from the fact that the foot of a perpendicular 
from a focus of an ellipse on to a tangent lies on the auxiliary circle 
(Art. 42y p. 39). The minor axis hbi may now be determined as 
before. 

Consider next a parabolic section, which is illustrated by Fig. 509. 
The cone is placed so that it is tangential to a horizontal plane and 
the axis is parallel to the vertical plane of projection. PQ is the 
vertical trace of a horizontal plane of section. 8 is the centre of the 
sphere which is inscribed in Uie cone and which touches the plane of 
section. Only one such sphere can be drawn in this case. The 
point F at which the inscribed sphere touches the plane of section is 
the focus of the parabola and A is the vertex. 

The plane of the circle of contact between the cone and the 
inscribed sphere intersects the plane of section in the straight line XM 
which is the directrix of the parabola. It will be found that ax is 
equal to of. The parabola may now be constructed as described in 
Art, 34, p. 30, or as follows. Take a point o* on the elevation of the 
axis of the cone. Draw o'd! at right angles to v'o' to meet the outline 
of the elevation of the cone at d! and PQ at r'. With o' as centre 
and o'df as radius describe an arc to meet a straight line r^Bi parallel 
to f/o* at Rj. Through r^ draw a projector to the plan cutting the 
plan of the axis of the cone at t On this projector make ir, above 
and below <, equal to r'Ri, then r and r are two points on the plan of 
the parabola. The theory of this construction is that r^o'd' is the 
part elevation of a circular section of the cone and the arc d!Bi is a 
rabatment of part of this circle into the plane of the elevation. It 
will be seen that r'Ri is the half width of the cone measured at right 
angles to the vertical plane of projection through the point R. In like 
manner any number of points on the parabola may be found. This 
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coDstmotion mtty also be used to find pcnnts on the ellipee of an elliptic 
section when the cone is placed as In I^. 607. 

An hjperboHo section is illustrated by Fig. 510. The axis of the 
coQfi is parallel to the vertical plane of projection bat is inclined to 
the horizontal plane. A horizontal plane whose vertical trace is 
PQ cut« both sheets of the cone. The foci, the traosrerse axis, and 
the directrices of the hyperbola are determined as in the case of die 
elliptic section fig. 607. 

The hyperbola may be constructed from its foci and transveiBe 
axis OS described in Art. 43, p. 40, or points such as r and r may be 



found by the contitruction shown and already explained in connection 
witli the parabolic section. 

The asymptotes pass through C the middle point of the transverse 
axis and are parallel to the straight lines which form the section of 
the cone by the plane UW through the vertex and parallel to the 
given plane of section I'Q. en and on are the plans of the lines which 
form the section of the cone by the plane IJW, the points n and ii 
being determined in a manner similar to that for the points r and r as 
shown. The lines en and en may however be found by drawing 
them as tangents through v to the circle which is the plan of the 
section of one of the inscribed spheres by the plane UW as shown. 
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The asymptotes Id and Id may now be drawn through c parallel 
to vn and vn, 

227. Cone Enveloping a Sphere. — A cone which envelops a 
sphere will have its axis passing through the centre of the sphere and 
the curve of contact will be a ''small circle" of the sphere whose plane 
is perpendicular to the axis of the cona 

Referring to Fig. 511, oo' is the centre of the sphere and w/ is the 
vertex of the cone. The sphere and the vertex of the cone are supposed 
to be given. The constructions for finding the horizontal trace of the 
tone and the plan of the circle of contact are shown. An auxiliary 




Pig. 611. 



elevation of the cone and sphere is drawn on the plan vn of the axis of the 
cone as a ground line, v^'n is the new elevation of the axis of the cone 
and o/ that of the centre of the sphere. The points a and b where the 
tangents from r/ to the circle which is the new elevation of the sphere 
meet vn are the extremities of the major axis of the ellipse which is the 
horizontal trace of the cone. The minor axis of this ellipse must of course 
bisect a6 at right angles, but it should be noticed tiiat the middle point 
of ob is not at n the horizontal trace of the axis of the cone. To deter- 
mine the length of the minor axis of the elhpse which is the horizontal 
tnce of the cone the construction is as follows. Through e the middle 
point of ab draw gichi at right angles to p/n meeting v/n at gi and 
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r/6 at A/. With centre ^/ and radius gihl describe the arc A// and 
draw ef at right angles to eh^ to meet this arc at /. ef is equal in 
length to the semi-minor axis. The theory of this construction is that 
a section of tiie cone perpendicular to its axis has been taken whose 
trace on the plane of the auxiliary elevation is ^/V* ^^® ^^^^ ioxm. of 
this section is a circle a portion of which is shown turned round into 
the plane of projection. The chord of this circle drawn through e per- 
pendicular to eh^ gives the greatest width of the cone at the level of the 
horizontal plane. 

The line e^drl joining the points of contact of the tangents from v/ 
to the circle which is the auxiliary elevation of the sphere is the 
auxiliary elevation of the circle of contact. Perpendiculars from c/ 
and dritovn determine o and d the extremities of the minor axis of the 
ellipse which is the plan of the circle of contact. The major axis of this 
ellipse is equal to the diameter of the circle of contact and is therefore 
equal to cld^. 

The axes of the ellipse which is the elevation of the circle of contact 
are found by making an auxiliary plan of the cone and ^here on a plane 
parallel to the axis of the cone, say on v'nl as a ground line. The con- 
struction is similar to that already described for the plan. The 
vertical trace of the cone may also be found from this same auxiliary 
plan. 

228. Projeotions of Points on the Sorfaoe of a Right 
Circular Cone. — Suppose that one projection, say the plan r, ^ a 
point R on the surface of a given right circular cone to be given and 
that it is required to find the other. Take an elevation of the axis of 
the cone on a ground line parallel to w (Fig. 512). Take a point od on 




Fig. 612. 



Fig. 518. 



the axis of the cone as the centre of a sphere inscribed in the oone; 
Assume vr to be the horizontal trace of a vertical plane. This vertical 
plane cuts the sphere in a circle whose diameter is equal to ac the 
intercept of vr on the plan of the sphere. The elevation of this circle 
is a circle with its centre at o'. This same vertical plane cuts the 
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curved surface of the cone in two straight lines whose elevations pass 
through v' and are tangents to the cirole just mentioned. There are 
two points on the surface of the cone having the point r for their plan. 
The elevations of these points are on the projector from r and on the 
elevations of the lines of intersection of the assumed vertical plane and 
the cone. 

Another solution of the problem is shown in Fig. 513. A sphere is 
inscribed in the cone so that the plan of the sphere passes through r, 
and a cylinder with its axis vertical is made to envelop this sphere. 
The cone and cylinder intersect in two ellipses whose elevations on the 
vertical plane parallel to the axes of the cone and cylinder are the 
straight lines mV and fit. The points whose plan is r are evidently on 
the intersection of the cone and cylinder and their elevations are there- 
fore found as shown. 

229. Intersection of a Straight Line and a Right CUrcnlar 
Cone. — ^First obtain from the given projections of the line and cone 
projections of thein on planes parallel and perpendicular respectively 
to \h» axis of the cone. Next take a plane to contain the vertex of 
the cone and the given line. This plane will intersect the curved 
surface of the cone in two straight lines which will intersect the given 
line at the points of intersection required. Working backwards to the 
original projections the required projections of the points of intersection 
of the line and cone are found. 

230. The Oblique Cylinder. — The ohlique cylinder may be 
generated by a straight line which moves in contact with a fixed circle 
and remains parallel to a fixed 
straight line which is not per- 
pendicular to the plane of the 
circle. The line parallel to the 
fixed line and passing through 
the centre of the fixed drde is 
the axis of the cylinder. A 
section of the oblique cylinder by 
a plane perpendicular to the 
plane of the fixed circle and con- 
taining the axis of the cylinder 
is called the principcd section. 

An oblique cylinder is shown 
in Fig. 514 by a plan (1) and 
elevation (2). The fixed circle is 
on the horizontal plane of pro- 
jection and may be called the 
base of the cylinder. The axis 
of the cylinder is parallel to the 
vertical plane of projection. 
The principal section is therefore 

also parallel to the vertical plane Fio. 514. 

of projection. 

PQ is the vertical trace of a plane of section which is perpendicular 
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to the vertical plane of projection. The section by thia plane PQ is an 
ellipse whose major axis is equal to a*a^ and whose minor axis is eqaal 
to the diameter of the base circle. Two plans of this section, which 
are ellipses, are shown, the lower one (1) on XY as a ground line, and 
the upper one (3) on PQ as a ground Une. The latter plan shows the 
true form of the section. 

To find points on the lower plan (1) of the section, take a horizontal 
plane whose vertical trace is ST and which cuts the axis of the cylinder 
at oo'. The section of the cylinder by this plane is a circle equal to 
the base circle. The plan of this circle is a circle whose centre is o. 
Draw this circle, and from r', the point of intersection of PQ and ST, 
draw the projector i^&r cutting the circle at r and r which are points 
on the plaji of the section. In like manner other points may be found. 
The plan of the section may however be constructed from its axes cmi 
and hh'i by the trammel method. 

Referring next to the upper plan (3) which shows the true form of 
the section, cmi^ the major axis, is parallel and equal to cdai. The 
semi-minor axis ch is equal to the radius of the base circle and er in (3) 
is equal to er in (1). 

A section by a plane liM which is perpendicular to the principal 
section and makes with the axis an angle equal to the angle between 
the axis and the base is called a sub-cantrary section and is a circle equal 
to the base circle. 

Planes of section parallel to the base or to a sul>contrary section 
are called cyclic planes because the sections by these planes are 
circles. 

Since a section of an oblique cylinder by a plane at right angles to 
its axis is an eUipse the oblique cylinder is evidently also a rigM 
elliptical cylinder (Art. 220). 

231. The Oblique Cone. — The oblique cone may be generated by 
a straight line which moves in contact with a fixed circle and passes 
through a fixed point which is not on the straight line through the 
centre of the circle at right angles to its plane. The fixed point is the 
vertex of the cone and the straight line joining the vertex to the centre 
of the fixed circle is the axis of the cone, A section of the oblique 
cone by a plane perpendicular to the plane of the fixed circle and 
containing the axis of the cone is called the principal section. 

An oblique cone is shown in Fig. 515 by a plan (1) and elevation 
(2). The fixed circle is on the horizontal plane of projection and 
may be called the base of the cone. The axis of the cone is parallel 
to the vertical plane of projection. The principal section is therefore 
also parallel to the vertical plane of projection. 

PQ is the vertical trace of a plane of section which is perpen- 
dicular to the vertical plane of projection. The section by this plane 
PQ is an eUipse whose major axis is equal to a'ai. Two plans of this 
section, which are ellipses, are shown, the lower one (1) on XY as a 
ground line, and the upper ono (3) on PQ as a ground line. The latter 
plan shows the true form of the section. 

To find points on the lower plan (1) of the section, take a h<mzontai 
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pWe whose vertical trace is ST and which cuts the axia of thn 

cone at oo'. The section of the cone l^ this plane is a circle whose 

diameter is the intercept of ST on 

the elevation of the cone. The 

plan of this circle is a circle whose 

centre is o. Draw this circle and 

from r", the point of istersection 

of PQ and ST, draw the projector 

I'er cutting the circle at r and r, 

which are points on the plan of 

the section. In like manner other 

points may be found. The above 

construction when applied to the 

pmnt <i which is the middle point 

of a!a^ gives the minor axis &6, of 

the ellipse which is the plan of the 



Referring next to tjie plan (3) 
which shows the true form of the 
section, as,, the major axis, is 
parallel aad equal to o'a,'. The 
semi-minor axis cb in (3) is equal 
to cb in (\\ also er in (3) is equal 
to er in (1). Fig. 515. 

A section by a plane LM 
which is perpendicular to the principal section and makes with the 
axis on angle equal to the angle between the axis and the base is 
called a tvb-eontrary tection and is a circle. 

Planei <d section parallel to the base or to a sub-contrary section 
are called eydie planet because sections by these planes are circles. 

As in the case of a right circular cone, a section of art oblique cone 
by a plane which is parallel to a tangent plane to the cone is a para- 
bola. Also » section of an oblique cone by a plane which cuts both 
sheets of the cone is an hyperbola. 

Exercisei XVIU 

1. The circle (Fig. 516) is the iiltui of a spheco resting on the horizontal 
plauo. B,T, and H,T„ parallel to XY, are the horizontal traces of two parallel 
plaoefl. The plane of nhich H,T, is the horizontal trace contains the centre of 
the sphere. Draw tho plan and elevation of the zone of the aphero which lies 
between these two planes. 

2. The parallel lines H,T, and H,T, {Pig. 517) are the horiEOnlol traces of 
two planes which pass through the centre of a sphere resting on the horizontal 
plane, the given circle being the plan of the sphere. Draw the plan and elevation 
of the lower lune of the sphere lying between the given planes. 

3. The circle (Pig. 618) is the plan of a sphere resting on the horizontal plane. 
H,T, inclined m 4S° to XY and H,T, perpendicular to XY are the horizontal 
traoee ol two planes which contain the centre of the sphere. Draw the plan and 
elevation of the lower portion of the sphere which lies between these two planes. 

4. The given oircle (Fig. 519} is the plan of a sphere, centre C. The points 
a, a, b, are the plans of points A, A, B on its npper sorfooe. N and S are the 
upper and lower ends of a vertical dtsmeter. 
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throDgh 0, That ia, find tiie plane section of a oone, vertex S, of which the 
Sgtue is a epherioal tection. [b.b.] 

6. The hoiizoDtol and vertical tcaoea ot a plane make angles of 80° and 45° 
reBpeotivel; with XY. A hemiapbeTe of 1-35 inohes radins has its boaa on thia 
plane and touching the pUnes of projection. Draw the plan and elevation of the 
hemisphere. 

8. A aqoare of 1'6 inches aide and a circle of 1-2G inches ntditu, the centre of 
the cirole iieing at the centre of the Bqnare, form the plan of a sphere with a 
square hole through it. From this plan project two elevations, one on a gronnd 
line XY parallel to a side of the square and the oCher on a ground line X,Y, 
parallel to a diagonal of the square. Also from the second elevation project a 
plan on a ground line X,Y, making an angle of 46° with X.Y,. 

7. A oylinder S inches in diameter and 8 inches long has its aiie horisontal 
and inclined at i6° to the vertical plane of projection. The cylinder is out in 
halves hy a vertical plane which is inclined at 60° to the axis of the ojlinder and 
15° to the vertical plane of projection. Draw the elevation of one of the halves 
of the cjUnder. 

8. rs, r'x' (Fig. 630) is the axii of a hollow cylinder, whose external diameter 
is 9'1 inoheg and whose Internal diameter is 1-1 inches. Draw the plan and 
elevation. 

8. A plan and an elevation of a hollow half cylinder, with one end closed, are 



»: 




_ le Inolinod at 60° to XY. 

10, A plan (u) and elevations Iv) and (w) of a solid are given in Fig. sas. 
Draw these projections and from the plan project an elevation on a gronnd line 
parallel to r«. Also from the elevation (v) project a plan on a ground line perpen- 
dioular to r$. 
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ad XY to be 60°, nnd the angle between X,y', and X.Y, to be 46°. 

IB. A right oirauUr ojlinder of indefinite leugtn nns it« axis vertiool. 
plftoe whose horizontal and vertical traoea make angles of 30° and 4S^ with the 
gionnd line outa the oyllnder. Draw the elevation of the seotion and detennine 
its (rue form. 

13. A split WTonght-iron oolhur is shown in Fi^. 524. SS ia a vertioal section 
plane. Draw a sectional elevation on a ground line panllel to SS, the portion 
A in front of the section plane being supposed removed. [B.B.] 

Note. Pig. C31 is (o be reprodnoed double Bite. 




vertioal ]daiie inclined at 30° to the ^e of the wheel. Draw these projections 
for the whole wheel to the dimensions given. 

16. A sphen 2'3 Inches in diameter rests on the faoricontal plane and tonohea 
the vetticiu plane of projection. IThe plan of the axis of a cjrlinder whieb 
1 — ii 1 — a makes 4fi° with xy and the elevation of the axis makes 60" 




also the plui and eleraUon of the dnilo of oontaot between the sphere uu 
cjlinder. 

It. mn, tn'n' (Fig. 696) ia the axis of a nght cironlar cylinder I'G inches ii 
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diameter, r is the plan of a point on the upper surface of the cylinder and «' is 
the elevation of a point on the front surfooe. Find r' and s. Find also the plans 
and elevations of the points of intersection of the line ab^ a'b' with the surfoioe of 
the cylinder. 

17. The elevation of a solid made up of two truncated right circular cones is 
given in Fig. 527. Draw the plan of the solid. Show also the plan of the section 
of the solid by a plane which is perpendicular to the vertical plane of projection 
and which has YT for its vertical trace. 

18. A right circular cone, base 2*5 inches in diameter and altitude 2 inches, 
lies with its slant side on the ^und. Draw the plan of the cone and show the 
pUm of a straight line which hes on the surface of the cone and is inclined at 45^ 
to the ground. 

19. The plan and an elevation of a right circular cone, whose axis is vertical 
and which has a triangular hole through it, are given in Fig. 528. Draw these 
projections and add an elevation on a ground line inclined at 45° to XY. 

20. A plan and an elevation of a square nut with a conical chamfer are given 
in Fig. 529. Draw these projections and add an elevation on a ground line 
parallel to one diagonal of the plan. Also, project from the given elevation a new 
plan on a ground line inclined at OOP to r's', 

21. An equilateral triangle v'a'b'^ of 2 inches side, is the elevation of a right 
circular cone, a'b' the elevation of the base being parallel to XY. A circle 
inscribed in the triangle is the elevation of a plane section of the cone. Draw 
the plan of the section. 

i2. A right circular cone, base 2 inches diameter, altitude 2*5 inches, lies 
with its slant side on the horizontal plane. The cone is divided by a vertical 
plane which passes through the centre of the base and whose horizontal trace is 
mclined at 80° to the plan of the axis. Draw the elevation of the larger part of 
the cone on a plane purallel to the plane of section. 

28. vr, vV (Fig. 580) is the axis of a right circular cone, m;' being the vertex 
and rr' the centre of the base. The cone rests with its slant side on the hori- 




Fia. 530. 



Fig. 533. 



aontal plane. Draw the plan and elevation of the cone. Show the projections of 
a point on the surftu^e of the cone which is 0*75 inch above the horizontal plane 
and 1*75 inches distant from the vertex of the cone. 

24. The given circles a, 6, and c (Fig. 581) are each 2 inches in diameter. 
These circles touch one another, a and b touch XY and the straight line HT is 
tangential to a and c. a is the plan of a cone, altitude 2*5 inches ; b is the plan 
of a cylinder, length 4 inches, and c is the plan of a sphere. All iheae solids 
stand on the horizontiftl plane. HT is the horizontal trace of a plane which cuts 
the solids and is inclined at 45° to the horizontal plane. Show in plan and 
elevation the sections of the given solids by the given plane. 

26. A solid cut from a hollow cylinder is given in Fig. 532 by a plan and an 
elevation. Draw an elevation on a ground line which is perpendicular to XY, 
also an elevation on a ground line which is inclined at 45^ to XY. 

26. Show the points of intersection of the given line a6, a'b' (Fig. 533) with 
the surface of the given cone. 
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27. A sphere 1*5 inches in diameter rests on the horizontal plane and its 
centre is 1*5 inches in front of the vertical plane of projection. A point on the 
horizontal plane, 3*75 inches in front of the vertical plane of projection and 2*25 
inches from the plan of the centre of the sphere is the vertex of a cone which 
envelops the sphere. Draw the vertical trace of the cone, also the plan and 
elevation of the circle of contact hetween the cone and sphere. 

28. A circular section of an oblique cylinder is 2 inches in diameter and the 
axis of the cylinder is inclined at 40^ to this section. Draw the true form of the 
section of the cylinder by a plane perpendicular to its axis. 

29. An oblique cylinder is given in Fig. 534. Draw the vertical trace of the 




Fia, 534. 



Fig. 585. 



Fig. 536. 



cylinder, that is, determine the section of the cylinder by the vertical plane of 
projection. Draw also the plan and elevation of a sub-contrary section. 

dO. An oblique cone is given in Fig. 535. Draw the plan and also the true 
form of the parabolic section of this cone by a plane whose vertical trace is PQ 
and which is perpendicular to the vertical plime of projection. Draw also the 
elevation of the hyperbolic section by the vertical plane whose horizontal trace 
isRS. 

81. Draw the plan and elevation of the section of the oblique cone (Fig. 586) 
by the plane whose traces are H.T. and V.T. 



CHAPTER XIX 

SPECIAL PROJECTIONS OP PL4NB PIQURES AND SOLIDS 

232. ProJeotioiiB of a Figure whose Plane and a Line 
in it have Given InollnationB. — First detenniae tlie traces of a 
plane containing the figure. The working of the problem is mach 
airaplified by first luuutiung this plane perpendicular to the vertical 
plane of projection. In thia position the elevabioa of the figure will 
be a straight line coinciding with the vertical trace of the plaoe. 
Afterwards any other elevation may be obtained by Art. 157, p. 191. 

Draw L'M (Fig. 537) making with XT an angle 6 equal to the 
given inclination of the plane of the figure. Draw MN the bomoatal 
trace at right angles to XY. In the 
plane L'MN place a line RS having 
the inclination a of the line of the 
figure given (Art. 174, p. 214). 

Kow imagine the plane L'MN, 
with the line BS upon it, to rotate 
about ita horizontal trace MN until 
it comes into the horizontal plane. 
The point S being in MN will remain 
stationary while the point R will 
describe an arc of a circle in the 
vertical plane of projection with M 
as centre. Hence, if with U as 
centre and Mr* as radius the arc 
r'R, be described, meeting XT at 
K„ R,a will be the position of the 
line BS when that Hne is bronght — ^^ 

into the horizontal plane. 

Mark off on R,a a length A,6, equal to the length of that line of 
the figure whose inclination a is given, and on A,B, construct the 
given figure. Note that the line AB of the figure is not necessarily 
one of its sidee, but may be any line whatever in the plane of Uie 
figure and ocou|^ing a definite position in relation to the fignre. 
Next imagine the figure thus drawn on the horizontal plane to rotate 
about MN until its inclination is S- All points in the figure will 
describe arcs of circles whose plans will be straight lines perpendicular 
to MN and whose elevations will be arcs of circles having th^ 
centres at M and having radti equal to the distances of the pcnnts 
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from MN. Thus the point C, will describe an arc of a circle whose 
plan is CiC perpendicular to MN and whose elevation is the arc c/c' of 
a circle whose centre is M. c is of course in a straight line through 
(/ at right angles to XT. 

As a veriiication of the construction it should be noticed that if 
any line, say C^Bi, of the figure constructed on the horizontal plane 
be produced, if necessary, to meet MN it will do so at the point i 
where the plan be of the same line in its inclined position meets it. 

It must be borne in mind that no line of the figure can have a 
greater inclination than that of its plane, that is, a must not be 
greater than 0. 

233. Projections of a Plane Figure, the Inclinations of 
two Intersecting Lines in it being ^ven. — Determine by Art. 
187, p. 219, the traces of the plane containing the lines whose inclina- 
tions are given, taking the horizontal trace at right angles to the 
ground line. Rotate this plane, with the lines upon it, about its hori- 
zontal trace, as in the preceding Article, until it comes into the hori- 
zontal plane. On the lines thus brought into the horizontal plane 
construct the given figure and proceed to determine the plan and ele- 
vation of the figure in its inclined position exactly as in the preceding 
Article. 

234. Projections of a Plane Figure having given the 
Heights of three Points in it. — ^Note that the difference between 
the heights of any two points must not exceed the true distance 
between the points. 

Let A, B, and be the points whose heights are given. 

Construct on the horizontal plane a triangle A,B,Ci (Fig. 538) 
equal to the triangle ABC. With centre A| and radius equal to the 
height of the point A describe the circle 
EFH. With centre Bj and radius equal to 
the height of the point B describe the circle 
KLM. With centre Ci and radius equal to 
the height of the point C describe the circle 
NPQ. Draw HL to touch the circles EFH 
and KLM, and produce it to meet A^Bi 
produced at R. Also draw EP to touch 
the circles EFH and NPQ, and produce it 
to meet A^Cj produced at S. RS is the 
horizontal trace of the plane which will 
contain the points A, B, and C. 

Draw XY perpendicular to RS meeting 
it at O. Draw AiO^' perpendicular to XY 
to meet it at a,'. With centre O and radius 
Ooi' describe an arc of a circle to meet at 
a! a pawJlel to XY which is at a distance 
from XY equal to the height of the point 
A. Oa! is the vertical trace of the plane 
which will contain the points A, B, and C. 

The theory of the above construction for finding the traces of the 

T 




Fig. 588. 
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plane oontaining the points A, B, and C is similar to that o£ the con- 
struction given in Art. 187, p. 219, which should be again referred to. 
It is evident that the angles A^RH and AiSE are the inclinations of 
the straight lines AB and AC respectively. 

The plan ahc and the elevation a'h'c' of the triangle ABC are 
next determined as shown, the construction being the same as in 
Art. 232. 

If ABC is not the complete figure given, a figure equal to it 
must be built up on the triangle AjBiCj. Tll^n the projections of the 
remainder of the figure are obtained in the same way as the projections 
of the part ABC* 

235. Projections of a Plane Figure when it has been 
turned about a Horizontal Line in it till the Plan of an 
Opposite Angle is equal to a given Angle. — Let ABCD denote 
the given figure, AC the horizontal line about which it is turned, and 
B the angle whose plan is to be equal to a given angle. 

Construct the figure aBicDj (Fig. 539) equal to the given figure 
ABCD. On ac describe a s^ment of a circle (Art. 14, p. 18) to 
contain an angle equal to that into which 
the angle B is to be projected. 

As the figure revolves about AC the 
point B will describe an arc of a circle 
whose plan is a straight line through B| ^ 
perpendicular to (ic. Let this perpendicular ^"7 
meet the ai*c of the segment of a circle 
which has been described on ae at the 
point h. Join ab and be. Then abe is the 
plan of the angle B when the figure has 
been turned as required. 

Draw XY at right angles to ac, meeting 
ac produced at a!. Draw Bj&Z at right 
angles to XY to meet it at 6/. With 
centre a* and radius a'6/ describe the arc 
&/&', and through h draw a perpendicular 
to XY to meet this arc at h, alV is the 
vertical trace and cut! is the horizontal trace 
of the plane containing the figure ABCD 
when it occupies the position required. 

From Di draw Did/ perpendicular to XY 
to meet it at d/. With centre a' and radius o'd/ describe the arc d^'^f 
to meet h'a' produced at d'. Draw d'd perpendicular to XY to meet 
a line through D| parallel to XY at d. Join ad and cd. abed is the 
plan and d!h is an elevation of the figure ABCD as required. 

236. Projections of a Solid when a Plane Figure on it 
and a Line in that Figure have given Inclinations.— The 
plane figure may be a face of^ the solid or it may be a section of it. 
Considering the most general case, the first step is to determine the 
projections of the plane figure as in Art. 232, p. 272. On the rabat- 
ment of the plane figure on the horizontal plane the feet of the 
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perpendiculars from the angular points of the solid on the plane of 
the figure must next be located. The- projections of the feet of these 
perpendiculars are next found, and the projections of the perpen- 
diculars can then be drawn, llie projections of the angular points of 
the solid are therefore determined. 

Two examples are illustrated by Figs. 540 and 541. 

In the first example (Fig. 540) a right square prism, side of base 
1 '5 inches, altitude 1*8 inches, is shown when its base is inclined at 50^ 
and one side of that base is inclined at 20^. The plan ahcd and eleva- 
tion a!b'c'd' of the square base are first determined as in Art. 232, p. 272. 
In this case the feet of the perpendiculars from the angular points of 
the solid on the plane of the base are at the angular points of that base. 
Hence it is now only necessary to draw from a', &', (/, and d! perpen- 
diculars to the vertical trace of the plane of the base and make them 
1*8 inches long in order to obtain the elevations e\f, ^, and h! of the 
other angular points of the solid. The plans of these perpendiculars 
are at right angles to the horizontal trace of the plane of the base and 
are therefore parallel to XY. 




Fig. 540. 



Fig. 541. 



In the second example (Fig. 541) a cube of 1*5 inches edge is 
shown when the plane of two diagonals of the solid is inclined at GO'' 
and one of these diagonals is inclined at 40"^. The plane of the two 
diagonals divides the cube into two right triangular prisms, the 
triiuigolar ends of which are each equal to one haS of a face of the 
cube. The common face of these two triangular prisms is a rectangle 
of which two opposite sides are edges of the cube while the other two 
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sides are diagonals of opposite faces of the cube and the diagonals are 
diagonals of the solid. 

The plan abde and elevation a'h'de' of the rectangle which is the 
section of the cube by the plane of two of its diagonals are determined 
by Art. 23^, p. 272. In this case the feet of the perpendiculars from 
the other angular points of the cube on to the plane of two diagonals 
are at the middle points of the longer sides of the rectangle ABDE 
and the lengths of uiese perpendiculars are each equal to the half of a 
diagonal of a face of the cuba Hence, perpendiculars to the vertical 
trace of the plane of the above mentioned rectangle from the middle 
points of a'V and d'e' and equal to half of a diagonal of a face of the 
cube determines the elevations </, c\ f, and f of the other comers of 
the cube. The plans of these perpendiculars are parallel to XY. 

237. Projections of a Solid when two Intersecting Lines 
connected with it have given Inclinations. — Determine by 
Art. 187, the plane containing the intersecting lines whose in- 
clinations are given. Rabat tlus plane with the lines upon it into 
the horizontal plane by turning it about its horizontal trace. On 
these lines thus brought into the horizontal plane complete the 
plan of the solid and then proceed exactly as in Art. 236. 

238. Projections of a Solid when the Heights of three 
Points in it are given. — Determine by Art. 234, the plane con- 
taining the three points whose heights are given. Rabat this plane 
with the points upon it into the horizontal plane by turning it about 
its horizontal trace. About these points thus brought into the hori- 
zontal plane complete the plan of the solid and then proceed exactly as 
in Art. 236. 

239. Projections of a Solid when two Faces A and B^ 
which are at Right Angles to one another, have given 
Inclinations. — If one of the two faces referred to is a base denote it 
by A. First determine L'MN, the plane of the face A, the horizontal 
trace MN being perpendicular to XY. Next determine by Art, 194, 
p. 226, a plane LTN perpendicular to the plane L'MN and inclined at 
an angle equal to the given inclination of the face B. 

Find LN the line of intersection of these two planes. Now rabat 
the plane L'MN with the line LN upon it into the horizontal plane by 
turning it about MN. On this line thus brought into the horizontal 
plane construct the face A, that side of the face A which is adjacent 
to the face B being made to coincide with the line, and then proceed 
exactly as in Art. 236. 

240. Projections of a Solid when two Faces A and B, 
which are not at Right Angles to one another, have given 
Inclinations. — If one of the two faces is a base denote it by A. 
First determine UMN, the plane of the face A, the horizontal trace 
MN being perpendicular to XY. Next determine by Art. 194, p. 226, 
a plane LTN having an inclination equal to that of the face B and 
making with the plane L'MN an angle equal to the angle between the 
faces A and B. The procedure is now the same as in the second 
paragraph of the preceding Article. 
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Exercises XIX 

1. Draw the plan of an equilateral triangle of 2*5 inches side when its plane 
is inclined at 45°, one side inclined at 80°» and one angular point on the hori- 
zontal plane. From this plan project an elevation on a ground line parallel to 
the plaii of that side of the triangle which is inclined at 80^. 

2. Draw the plan of a square of 2*5 inches side when its plane is inclined at 
60^ and one diagonal is inclined at 45°. What is the inclination of the other 
diagonal? 

8. A regular hexagon ABGDEF of 1*25 inches side has the side AB horizontal 
and the plan of the diagonal BD is 2 inches long. Draw the plan and from it 
project an elevation on a ground line parallel to ab. What is the inclination of 
the plane of the hexagon ? 

4. The plane of a square of 2 inches side is inclined at 60° and the plan of one 
diagonal is 2 inches long. Draw the plan of the square. 

5. The horizontal trace of a plane makes an angle of 45° and the vertical trace 
makes an angle of 50° with XY. A regular pentagon of 1*^ inches side lies on 
this plane with one side inclined at 30° to the horizontal plane. Draw the plan 
and elevation of the pentagon. 

6. A square of 2 mches side has one side inclined at 45° and an adjacent side 
inclined at 80^. Draw the plan of the square and an elevation on a ground line 
parallel to the plan of the diagonaJ which is inclined at 45°. 

7. ABC is a triangle. AB = 2 inches, BG = 2*75 inches, and CA = 3 inches. 
Draw a plan of this triangle when the sides AB and BC are inclined at 40° to the 
horizontal plane. 

8. A regular pentagon of 2 inches side has one side inclined at 30° and a 
diagonal through one end of that side inclined at 40°. Draw the plan. 

8. ABC is an equilateral triangle of 2*5 inches side. A is on the horizontal 
plane, B is 1 inch and G is 1*5 inches ahove the horizontal plane. Draw the plan 
and an elevation on a ground line parallel to ab. 

10. Draw the plan of a square of 2 inches side when the heights of its centre 
and two angular points ahove the horizontal plane are 2 inches, 1*5 inches, and 
0*75 inch respectively. 

11. Draw the plan of a regular pentagon of 1*5 inches side when one side is on 
the horizontal pluie and the plan of the opposite angle is 120°. 

12. A 60^ set-square revolves about its shortest side, which is horizontal, 
until the plan of the opposite angle is 60°. Find what is ihen the inclination of 
the plane of the set-square. 

18. ABG is a triangle, AB = 1*5 inches, BC = 3 inches, and CA = f^ inches. 
Draw the plan of this triangle when the side AB is horizontal and the plan of the 
angle G is 20°. 

14. Draw a triangle oab, oa = 1 inch, ob c= 1*25 inches, and a6 = 1 5 inches, 
o is the plan of the centre and ab is the plan of one side of a regular hexagon. 
Complete the plan of the hexagon. 

15. Draw a triangle ahc. ab = 1 inch, be = 1*3 inches, and ca = 2 inches. 
ab and be are the plai^ of adjacent sides of a regular octagon. Complete the plan 
of the octagon. 

16. Draw ab 2 inches long. From the middle point c of aT) draw cd 3 inches 
long and making the angle wed = 60°. These are the plans of two intersecting 
straoght lines which are at right angles to one another. The points A and D are 
each 0*5 inch ahove the horizontal plane. Find the height of the point B. 

17. a is a point on a straight Ime HT. od is a straight line 2 inches long 
making an angle of 30^ with HT. a6 is the plan of one edge of a regular tetrahe- 
dron oi 2*5 inches edge. HT is the horizontal trace of the plane of a face of the 
tetrahedron containing the edge AB. Complete the plan of the tetrahedron and 
draw an elevation on a ground line parallel to HT. 

18. Draw the plan of the solid given in Fig. 373, p. 196, when the base is in- 
clined at 45° and one side of that base is inclined at 30^. From this plan project 
an elevation on a ground line parallel to the horizontal trace of the plane of the 
base. 
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19. Draw the plan of the solid given in Fig. 872, p. 196, when the base is in- 
olinod at 5(P and one diagonal of the base is inclinea at 40°. From this plan 
project an elevation on a ground line parallel to the plan of the diagonal whioh 
IS inclined at 30°. 

20. A right pyramid has for base a regular pentagon of whioh the diagonals 
measure 2-5 inches. The vertex is 2 inches above the base. Draw the pla^ and 
elevation of the pyramid, with its base in a plane inclined at 55° to the vertical 
plane and at 60° to the horizontal plane ; one diagonal inclined at 80°, and one 
end of that diagonal in the vertical plane. [b.k.] 

21. Two diagonals of a cube of 2 inches edge are inclined at 85° to the hori- 
zontal plane. Draw the plan of the cube. 

22. A right prism 8 mches long has for its ends regular hexagons of 1*25 
inches side, AB is an edge of one end and BH is one of th^ long edges. Draw the 
plan of this prism when the heights of the points A, B, and H above the hori- 
zontal plane are 0*2 inch, 1 inch, and 2*5 inches respectively. 

28. ABO is the base of a pyramid and V its vertex. AB = 2*5 inches, AG = 
2 inches, BO = 275 inches, AY = OV = 3 inches, and BY = 2-5 inches. Draw 
the plan of the pyramid when A is 1*5 inches, B 2*5 inches and 1 inch above 
the horizontal plaiie. [b.e.] 

24. Draw tne plan of a cube of 2 inches edge when one foce is inclinea at 55^ 
and another face is inclined at 75°. 

26. One face of a regular tetrahedron of 2*5 inches edge is inclined at 45° and 
another face is inclined at 70°. Draw the plan of the tetrahedron. 



CHAPTER XX 

HORIZONTAL PROJECTION 

241. Figured Plans. — If the plan of a point is given, and 
also its distance from the horizontal plane, the position of the 
point is fixed without showing an elevation of it. The distance of 
the point from the horizontal plane is shown by placing a number 
or index adjacent to its plan. For example, i£ the point is 6 
units above the horizontal plane the figure 6 is placed adjacent to its 
plan, and if the plan is also lettered the figure is placed to the right of 
the letter and at a slightly lower level thus, a,. If the negative or 
minus sign be placed in front of the index this denotes that the given 
distance is below the horizontal plane. Thus, a point whose plan is 
marked — 6 or o^e is 6 units below the horizontal plane. A plan 
such as has been described is called & figured plan or indexed plan. 

If the plan of a straight line is given and also the figured 
plans of two points in it, it is obvious that the line is completely 
fixed. 

In horiaanidl profection points and lines are shown by their figured 
plans. The form and position of a curved line can only be shown in 
horizontal projection by giving the figured plans of a sufficient number 
of points in it. 

242. Scales of Slope. — It has already been shown that planes 
nfay be represented by their traces on the co-ordinate planes. In 
horizontal projection, planes are represented by their scales of slope. 
The scale of idope of a plane is really the figured plan of a straight 
line lying in the plane and perpendicular to the horizontal trace of the 
plane, li a straight line be given and it is understood that a plane 
whose horizontal trace is perpendicular to the line contains the line 
then it is obvious that the plane is completely 
fixed. To show that the given line represents a 
plane and not simply a line a second and thicker 
line is ruled near to and parallel to it. It is 
usual to place the thicker of the two lines to the 
left of the other when looked at by a person 
ascending the plane. 

Fig. 542 shows the connection between the 
scale of slope ab and the traces L'M, MN of a 
plane. The numbers at the different points of 
the scale denote the distances of these points 
from the horizontal plane. 
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243. Applications of Horizontal Projection.— Most of the 
problems on points, lines and planes can be worked as conveniently by 
horizontal projection as by ordinary plan and elevation, but it may be 
observed that although the solution of a problem may be given by a 
figured plan only the working may involve constructions which are 
equivalent to the drawing of one or more elevations. 

As the principles involved in the solution of problems on points, 
lines, and planes are generally the same whether they are solved by 
plan and elevation or by horizontal projection, a selection of a few 
problems only will be taken in this chapter to illustrate the method of 
horizontal projection. 

244. Simple Problems on the Straight Line.— Let afi^ 
(Fig. 543) be the figured plan of a straight line AB. From a and 6 
draw pei7)endiculars to ah, and make them 
respectively equal to the indices of a and b. 
The line A,Bi joining the tc^ of these per- 
pendiculars will have a length equal to the 
true length of AB. The angle between A^Bi 

and ah will measure the inclination of AB, 

and the point where AjB^ meets ab will be O^ C^,^ 

the horizontal trace of AB. It is evident that pj^ 5^3^ 

the index of the horizontal trace of a line is 

O. If one of the indices is positive and the other negative the per- 
pendiculars aAi and bB^ must be drawn on opposite sides of ab. 

In the above construction AjBj may be looked upon as an elevation 
of AB on 06 as a ground line, or it may be taken as the line AB 
rebatted on to the horizontal plane about 06 as an axis. 

The true length and inclination of AB may also be found by 
drawing &P perpendicular to ah and equal to the difference between 
the indices of a and h, ^ The line aP will then be the true length of 
AB, and the angle Pa& will be the inclination of AB. 

To determine a point c in a& which shall tiave a given index, say 
6*5, make &Q equal to 6*5, draw QCj parallel to a& to meet Afi^ at 
Ci. A perpendicular CiC to 06 determines the point required. 

To determine the index of a given point c in 06, draw cC, per- 
pendicular to a& to meet A^Bi at Cj. The length of cC^ is the index 
required. 

To draw a line through a given point c^ (Fig. 544) parallel to a 
given line 0^6, , draw through c a line cd parallel to 06, and make 
cd = ah. The index of d will be 7 greater than 
5 the index of c because the index of & is 7 
greater than the index of a. If the line cd be 
produced in the opposite direction, and ce be 
made equal to ba, then the index of e will be 7 
less than 5 the index of c because the index 
of a is 7 less than the index of 6. The index 
of e will therefore be — 2, or the point 6 is 2 
units below the horizontal plane. 

245. Inclination of a Given Plane.— Let ab (Fig. 545) bo 
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the scale of slope of the plane. Since the long lines of the scale of 

slope are at right angles to the horizontal trace of the plane, the 

inclination of these lines must be the same as 

the inclination of the plane. Hence if 6Bi be 

drawn perpendicular to ab, and made equal to 

the difference between the indices of b and a, 

the angle B|a& will measure the inclination of the 

plane. 

246. Two Problems on Parallel Planes. 
— (1) To determine a plane to contain a given point pj (Fig. 646), 
and be parallel to a given plane ah. Since the horizontal traces of 
parallel planes are paraUel it is clear 
that their scales of slope which are at 
right angles to these traces, must also 
be parallel. Draw, therefore, the long 
lines cd of the required scale of slope 
parallel to a6, and in any convenient 
position. Through p draw a line pq^ 
at right angles to cd. pq will be 
the plan of a horizontal line lying in the required plane, and q will 
therefore have the same index as p. The scale of slope cd must be 
graduated in the same way as oS; that is to say. the difference 
between the indices of a given length on cd 
must be equal to the difference between 
the indices on an equal length of ab. 

(2) To determine the distance between 
two parallel planes ab and cd (Fig. 547). 
If the traces of these planes on a vertical 
plane perpendicular to their horizontal traces, 
and therefore parallel to their scales of slope, 
be drawn, the distance between these traces 
will be the distance between the planes. 

ab is taken as the ground line, and acf 
and bl/ are drawn perpendicular to ab. hb' 
is made equal to the index of 6, and ad equal 
to the index of c. As in the example shown in the figure, the index 
of a is 0, a&' is the vertical trace of the plane whose scale of slope is 
a&, and as the other plane is parallel to this one, a line c'd! parallel to 
ab' will be its vertical trace on the assumed 
vertical plane. The distance between ab* and 
c*d! is the distance between the given planes. 

247. The Plane containing three 
given Points. — Let a^^ 61, , and c^ (Fig. 
548) be the given points. Find by Ait, 244 
a point d in, ab having the same index as c. 
Join cd, cd is the plan of a horizontal line 
lying in the plane containing the three given 
points; therafore the scale of slope of the 
plane containing these three points must be perpendicular to cd. 




Fig. 647. 
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Where cd cuts the scale of slope determines a point on it having 
the same index as c or c2. If through a a line be drawn parallel to cd 
to meet the scale of slope, a point is determined on the latter having 
the same index as a. These two points on the scale of slope having 
been found, the scale may be graduated if required. 

248. In a Given Plane to place a Line having a Given 
Inclination so that it shall contain a Given Point in the 
Plane. — Let ab (Fig. 549) be the given plane 
and pao the given point. Through r, any point 
in the scale of slope not having the same index 
as pf draw rq perpendicular to ah. Draw pQi, 
in any convenient direction, say parallel to rq, 
and a line pP, at right angles to pQi, Make 
pQi equal to the difference between the indices 
of p and r, and .draw PiQi making the angle 
^iQiP equal to the given inclination. With Fig. 549. 
centre p and radius pQ^ describe an arc cutting 

rq at q, p^u ^ the line required. Except when the given inclinaticm 
is the same as the inclination of the given plane there are obviously 
two straight lines which will satisfy the given conditions. 

249. Intersection of Two Given Planes. — Let ab and cd 
(Fig. 550) be the given planes. Through a and b, any two points in 
the scale of slope a&, draw the lines op and 
hq at right angles to ah. Through points aJ4>20- 
c and d in cdy having the same indices re- 
spectively as a and 6, draw lines perpen- 
dicular to cd. The line ap ia the plan of a 
horizontal line lying in the plane ah. cp is 
the plan of a horizontal line lying in the 
plane cd. Since these lines have the same 
indices, they are in the same horizontal • Fig. 590. 
plane, therefore they will intersect at a 

point of which p is the plan. Therefore p^ \a ^ point in tiie inter- 
section of the two planes. In like manner, g^ ^ & point in the 
intersection, therefore the line j'sngio is the intersection of the given 
planes. 

If the given scales of slope are parallel, the above constructicm will 
evidently fail, because the horizontals of both planes will be parallel, 
and therefore never meet. In tlus case a third plane may be taken, 
not parallel to either of the given planes, and its intersection wiUi 
each of them found by the method just given. This determines two 
lines whose intersection with one another will be a point in the 
intersection required. It is evident that the intersection of the given 
planes in this case will be a horizontal line, therefore a line perpen- 
dicular to the given scales of slope through the point found determines 
the intersection of the given planes. 

If the third plane mentioned above be taken perpendicular to each 
of the given planes, it will be a vertical plane, and the plans of its 
intersection with the given planes will coincide, and an elevation of 
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tbem must be drawn to determine the point where they meet. This 
elevation is best taken on the third plane itself. 

If the given scales of slope are nearly parallel, the horizontals of 
the planes will meet at a very acute angle, and it is more accurate to 
find two points in the required intersection by the method explained 
for planes whose scales of slope are parallel, that is, by cutting each of 
the given planes by two other planes. 

250. Intersection of a Line and Plane. — Let ckji)^ (Fig. 551) 
be a given line and cd a given plane. Through any two points a and 
h in the given line, draw the parallel lines ar and 
hq in any convenient direction. Thi'ough c and 
dy points on the scale of slope having the same 
indices as a and h respectively, draw the hori- 
zontals cr and dq^ meeting the parallels ar and hq 
respectively at r and g. Join rq. The point P 
where the line rq or rq produced meets ab or ah 
produced is the plan of tne point where the given 
line meets the given plane. 

The theory of the above construction is as 
follows — a^r^i and 6„9i, are horizontals of a plane 
containing the given line. The line r^i^ is 
evidently the intersection of this plane with the 
given plane. The point P is therefore a point in both planes and also 
in AB, therefore it is the intersection required. 

The intersection may also be found by taking an elevation of the 
line and plane on a ground line parallel to the scale of slope. 

261. The Normal to a given Plane through a given Point. 
— The plan of a line which is perpendicular to a plane is at right angles 
to the horizontal trace of the plane, and will therefore be parallel to its 
scale of slope. 

To figure the plan of the line (which of course passes through the 
figured plan of the point), determine the trace of the plane and the 
elevation of the point on a vertical plane parallel to the scale of 
slope. Through the elevation of the point draw a perpendicular to the 
trace of the plane, this perpendicular will be iiie elevation of the 
normal and from it the plan may be figured. 

262. The Plane through a given Point perpendicular to a 
given Line. — Taking the figured plan of the line as a ground line, 
determine the elevations of the point and line. Through the elevation 
of the point draw a line perpendicular to the elevation of the given 
line. This perpendicular will be the vertical trace of the required 
plana The scale of slope of the plane will be parallel to the given 
figured plan of the line, and it may be graduated from the vertical trace 
found as above. 

263. Contour Lines. — The plan of a portion of the earth's 
surface is made to show the form of that surface very clearly, by 
drawing on it the sections of the surface by a series of horizontal 
planes, at equal distances from one another. These sections are called 
contours or contour lines. It is evident that the relative closeness of the 
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contour linea shows the relative ateepuen oi the difiereat parts of the 
Burfftce, the surface being steepest where the contour lines ore closest 
together. It is usual to affix to the oontour lines their heights above 
sMne fixed horizontal plane. 

264. Interaection of a Plane and a Contonred Surface. — 
Fig. 562 shows the scale of slope of a plane and the contonred plan of 



a surface. To determine the intersection of tha plane and the snrfaoe, 
draw the plans of a number of horizontal lines lying in the plana, and 
having the same indices as the contour lines. The points where theee 
lines meet the contour lines having the same indices, are points in the 
intersections required. The complete intersection is obtained by drawing 
a fair curve through the points thus found. 

266. Contonrlng a Surface &om its Equation. — A fonnula 
or equation which contains three variables is represented graphically 
by a surface and in representing this surface on paper a system 
of contour lines may be necessary. As an example t«ke the 

, „ (62800 - Se'ldV ^. ,..,,,. ^ 
formula, H = — — 930000 ^hiw gives the relation between the 

horse-power H transmitted by a ootton rope and the diameter d of 
the rope in inches and the vdocity v of the rope in feet per second, 
allowing for the stress in the rope due to centrifugal force. 

For each diameter of rope the relation between H and e is shown 
by a plane curve, and if the curves fur ropes of different diameters be 
constructed these curves wilt be contours of the surface whioh 
represents the original formula. The contours of the surface correspond- 
ing to diameters of ^ inch, 1 inch, 1} inches, 1^ inches, 1| inches, and 
2 inches are shown at (a) Fig. 553 between the limits v =: 0, and v = 1 20. 
To construct theee curves it is first necessary to construct, by calculation, 
the table given on the opposite page. 
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Horse-power JJ, for different values of v and d. 
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12-7 


19-8 


28-6 


38-8 


60-7 


120 


6-8 


10-2 


160 


230 


31-3 


40-9 



In additioa to the velocities at intervals of 10 feet per second 
given in the first column of the table it will be noticed that the 
velocity 83*5 feet per second is given. This velocity 83*5 is the 
velocity at which tiie horse-power for any given rope is a maximum. 
The velocity 83*5 is obtained by calculation as follows. The horse- 
power for any rope will evidently be a maximum when 62800 v — Str' 



is a maximum. Let y = 62800v — 3f^. Differentiating this, 



dy 

dv 
= 6280 — 9t?^ and ^ is a maximum when 62800 — 9«^ = o, that is when 

Ztf = V 62800, or 17 = 83-5. 

Asfluming that the curves at (a) Fig. 553 are in vertical planes, 
horizontal sections of the surface at levels whose intervals are 10 
horse-power are shown at (6) Fig. 553 between the limits d = | 
and d = 2. 

The student should work out this example to the following scales. 
H, 1 inch to 10 horse-power, d, 1 inch to ^ inch diameter, i;, 1 inch 
to 20 feet per second. In addition to the contours shown at (a) 
Fig. 553 the student should add the curves for ropes of | inch, 
1^ inches, 1| inches. If inches, and 1| inches diameter. Also in 
addition to the contours shown at (b) he should add the curves for 
5, 15, 25, 35, 45, and 55 horse-power. Lastly, on a base line parallel 
to M^ he should construct the contours of iiie surface showing the 
relation between H and d for velocities at intervals of 10 feet per 
second. These contours are vertical sections of the surface parallel 
to MN just as the curves at (a) are vertical sections by planes parallel 
toLM. 
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An oblique parallel projection of the jsurface which has just been 
considered is shown in Fig. 554. The student should have no difficulty 
in making such a projection after he has studied Chapter XXI. This 
projection may be very readily drawn on squared paper, taking the axis 
for d at 45^ to the axis for v. 

When the student draws the oblique parallel projection shown in 
Fig. 554 he should put in the additional contours suggested with 
reference to Fig. 553. 



Exercises XX 



Note. Unless otherwise stated the unit for the indices is j^ or 0-1 of cm inch, so 
thcU an index 25 denotes a height of 2*5 inches above the honsontal plane, 

1. Two points a and h in the plan of a straight line are 2 inches apart. The 
index of a is 3 and the index of 6 is 11. Determine, (1) the index of a point c in 
ah which is ^ inch from a ; (2) a point dj^^ in the plan of the line ; (8) a point e^^ 
in the plan of the line ; (4) a point /^ in the plan of the line ; (5) the true lengtn 
of EP. 

2. Draw a triangle a, 6.4 Ci, (db = 2*7 inches, he = 2*2 inches, ca = 1*7 inches). 
Find a point d in he whose index is 8, and show the figured plans of two 
straight lines pasdng through B and G, and parallel to AD. 

8. A straight line making an angle of 8(r with the ground line is hoth hori- 
zontal and vertical trace of a plane. Show the scale of slope of this plane. 

4. Show the scales of slope of two parallel planes inclined at 50°, the distance 
between the planes being 0*7 inch. 

5. Determine the scale of slope of the plane of the triangle given in exercise 2, 
also the true shape of the triangle. 

6. An equilateral triangle of 2*5 inches side has lt~MO 
its f^Tig nUr points indexed 3, 12, and 15. Show the 

figured plans of the bisectors of the angles of the If O"^ 

triangle of which the given triangle is the plan. 
Draw also the ellipse which is the plan of the cir- 
cumscribing circle of the triangle. 

7. Draw the scale of slope of a plane whose 
inclination is 50^ and show the figured plan of a 
triangle ABC which lies in this plane. The inclina- 
tions of AB and BO are 80° and 45° respectively, 
the Indices of a, h and c are 8, 24, and 8 respec- 
tively. 

8. A plane is inclined at 35° to the horizontal, 
the lines of steepest upward slope going due East. 
A second plane dba an mclination of 52°, the direc- 
tion of the lines of upward slope being due North. 
Bepresent the planes by scales of slope, unit for 
heights 0*1 inch. Show the figured plan of the inter- 
section of the planes. Find and measure the angle 
between the planes. [b.e.] 

9. f^. 55)5 is a plan, drawn to a scale of 1 inch 
to 200 feet, showing at a, h two places A, B on a 
hill-side, the surface of the ground oeing an inclined 
plane represented by a scale of slope, heights being indexed in feet. Draw Fig. 
555 to a scale of 1 inch to 100 feet and add the plan of a zigzag path connecting 
A and B, made up of three straight lengths of a constant inclination equal to 
half that of the hiU, and deviating equally on each side of a straight line through 
A and B. Ascertain and measure in feet the total length of this path. [b.b.] 
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10. Two lines AB ftnd OD lue ^vea b; their figured pUns in Fig. SM. Draw 
the Boala of slope of b, plane whicli will 

contain tlte Una CD and make aa angle of 
15° with tha line AB. 

11. The plans of atx points a„ b„ c,,, d,i, 
C|„ and /,„ taken in oiiei, are situated at 
the Migmar points of a regular hexagon of 
1} iuobes dde. Find the interBeotion of the 
plane containing A, 0, and P, nith the plane 
containing B, D, and E, and state i& in- 
clination. 

13. Drawa square a,, &,iei,({,of3inohe8 
side. Determine the plMi of the sphere on -a. . 

whose Burfaoe the points A, B, G, and D are ^°- ^^ 

situated. 

13. Draw the figured plan of the oonunon perpendicular to the str^ght lino* 
AG and BD of the preceding ezeroise. 

14. a,, 6m c„ Ah (^<8- ^"^X 'B '^s figured plan of a straight roadwaj which 
is to be made, partly b; ontting, and partly by embonlonent, on the ground 



Fio. 557. 

whose surface is given by its contoured plan. The sloping faces of the ontting 
and embankment are to be inoUned at 40". Draw the plan of the intersections of 
the faoee of the cutting and embankment with the suruoe of the ground. 

Show also, on BF as ground line, vertical sections at LL, UM, and NN. 

N.B.— Fig. 657 is to be enlarged four times. The unit in this ezeroise is 1 foot 
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IG. The mrface of a pieoa ol giouud ia givon by contours at Tartioal intervala 
ol S feet (Fig. 668), the linear aoole of the pUu being 1 inch to 100 feet. A rood 
is to be out at the given heights, the face of the cutting od each side bsviug a 
dope of 38° to the boriEon tail. Draw Fig. 568 to a scale of 1 inch to 50 feet and 
complete the plan of the Qnished eattbnork. [B-'O 



19. Ton a» given, in Fig. 669, the plan of the aniface of : 

contoured in feet, the linear scale being 1 inch to 100 
feet. The curve p^ is the centre line of a road, SO feet 
a made parti; by cutting and partly 
e former bavine a sloce of 4S and . 

._ . . ' Fig. 559 

a seals of 1 Inch to GO feet and complete the plan of the 
finished earthvrork within the limits of the data. [b.e.] 

17. Represent by contour lines, as in the example 
worked oat In Art. 256, the anrfaoe whose equation is 

M = ^'5 ' ^ - The axes to be arranged as shovm at' (o), (6), 
and {e), Fig. 660. v denotes velocity in feet per minute, 
•nd / denotes tuopemture in degrees Fahtenbeit. Scales. 
— For V, 1 inch to 60 feet per minute. For I, 1 inch to 
30°. For U, 2 inchsa to 1. The limite of i> and t are 
shown at (a) and {b). 




CHAPTER XXI 



HCTORIAL PROJECJTIONS 



256. Fiotorial Projeotiona. — Sinoe the orthographic projection 
of a line only shows its true length when the line is parallel to the 
plane of projection, it is usual, in making working drawings oi an object, 
to arrange it so that as many of its lines as possible are parallel to at 
least one of the co-ordinate planes. The object is then in a simple 
position. Fig. 561 shows a plan and two elevations of a rectangular 
solid when the solid is in the simplest possible position in relation to 
the planes of projection. These projections are very easily drawn, but, 
although they represent the solid completely, they are not e^ all 
"pictorial,'' and a special training is necessary before the observer can 
form from them a correct mental picture of the object. 

FMNT OEWTION. END ELEVATION. 
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Fig. 562. 



Now let the solid be tilted over as shown by the plan a and eleva- 
tion a', Fig. 562, and let a new elevation a^* be drawn in the manner 
explained in Chap. XIY. It will now be observed that the elevation 
a,' by itself gives a much better idea of the form of the object than 
any of the oUier projections shown in Figs. 561 and 562, but unless a 
much simpler method of drawing such a pictorial projection than that 
shown in Fig. 562 can be devised, and unless some simple method of 
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measoring the varioos dimeneions of the object direct from the drawing 
can be given, such a pictorial projection would be of little value as a 
substitute for ordinary working drawings. 

In the Bubseqaent articles of this chapter, methods are described 
which enable the dranghteman to make pictorial projections resembling 
that shown at a,' in Fig. 562 with almost as little trouble as is required 
for the simple projections of the kind shown In Fig. 561, and it will be 
found that the dimendons of the object represented may be determined 
fr<HU tbeae pictorial projections as easily as from the ordinary 
projectitms. 

Kg. 563 shows an isomelric projection of the solid represented in 
Uga. 561 and 662, and Fig. 564 shows an oblique parallel projection of 



PiQ. 068. Fig. 664, 

Uie same solid, and a glance at either of these pictorial projections 
conT^B to the mind at once a clear picture of the object. 8iuce no 
lines other than those shown require to be drawn, and since the 
dimensions of length, breadth and thickness may be measured directly 
on these projections, it will be seen that such drawings may often b« 
most useful. 

The theorems upon which the methods of this chapter depend 
are: — 

(1) ParaUel linei Kate parallel projeetioiu. 

(2) FaraiUel lines Aare eqval indirMtiora to the tame plane. 

(3) Parallel Unet and line» nhieh are equally inclined to the plane of 
projection have the length* of their projections to the tame tcale. 

In stating the above theorems it is assumed that the projectors 
are parallel to one another. 

267. Isometrlo Frojeotion. — When a, solid ia rectangular each 
edge is parallel to one or other of three lines or axes which are 
mutually perpendicular, and when the solid is placed so that these 
axes are equally inclined to the plane of projection their projections 
make angles of 120° with one another, and the projections of the 
edges of &e solid may be measured with the same scale since the edges 
are parallel to lioee which are equally inclined to the plane of projec- 
tion. Hence follows the simple construction shown in Fig. 565 for 
maki^ an isometrio projection of a rectangular solid. The edges of 
the ■o]J<) we^Bg at one angular point are taken as axes and their 
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plans oa^ oh^ and oc are drawn by the aid of the T-square and 30"^ set 
square as shown. The lengths of the plans of the edges are marked 
off with the isometric acahf the 
construction of which is explained 
in the next article. 

The axes referred to in this 
Article are called isometric axes 
and a plane containing any two 
of them or a plane parallel to 
this plane is called an isometric 
plane. The word isometric means 
equal measure. . It should be 
noted that only those lines which 
are parallel to one or other of 
the isometric axes are isometric 
lines, 

258. The Isometric Scale. 
— Let oa, ch, and oc (Fig. 566) be the projections of three lines OA, 
OB, and OC which meet at O and are mutually perpendicular and 
which are equally inclined to the plane of projection ; it is required to 
find the ratio of say oh to OB. 

Draw \hc at right angles to oa. On he as diameter describe a 
semicircle cutting oa at O^. OJ) is the true length of the line OB of 
which oh is the projection. For the proof of this construction see Art. 
199, p. 229, on tiie projection of a solid right angle. 

ISOMETRIC SULE. 




Fig. 666. 




Fig. 666. 



ORDINARY SCALE. 

Fig. 667. 



Fig. 668. 



If oo be produced to cut he at d, then it is easy to show that, 
angle dbOi = angle dOJ) = 45^ ; also that angle dho = 30*^, and 
angle dob = 60^ ; hence angle o&O, = 15^ Then it follows that 
cib : OJ) : : a/2 : ^3, that is, the length of the isometric projection of a 
line is to the true length of the line aBA/2iatO/i/3, Hence to draw 
an isometric scale corresponding to a given ordinary scale it is necessary 
to get two intersecting lines whose lengths are to one another as 
V2 to V3. 

Fig. 567 shows one construction for the isometric scale. £F is the 
ordinary scale. Angle FEH = 15°. Angle EFH = 45°. EH is the 
isometric scale, the sub-divisions of which are obtained by drawing lines 
through the sub-divisions on EF parallel to FH as shown. It will be 
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seen that the triangle EFH in Fig. 567 is similar to the triangle bOjO 
in Fig. 566. 

Another construction for the isometric scale is shown in Fig. 568. 
Angle FHK = 90°. FH = HK. HE = FK. The ordinary scale is 
made on 'EF and the isometric scale on EH as shown. If FH = 1, 
HK = I, and FK = ^2 = EH. Hence EF = V3 and EH : EF 
::V2:V3- 

In actual practice in making drawings in isometnc projection, the 
isometric scale is seldom used. The lengths of the isometric lines are 
marked off directly from the ordinary scale. The result of thb is that 
the isometric drawing is larger than it would be If an isometric scale 
were used in the ratio of ^3 to ^2. 

269. Projection of any Given Figure lying in an Ibo- 
metric Plane.— Let ABODE (Fig. 569) be the given figure, the 
plane of the paper being the plane of the figure, and let OX and OZ be 
two linee at right angles to one another in that plane. Let the plane 
XOZ be tilted up until the axes OX and OZ and the axis OY perpen- 
dicular to OX and OZ are equally inclined to the plane of projection. 
The projections ox, ox, and oy (Fig. 570) will be isometric axes. It is 
required to add to the projections of the axes the projection of the 
figure ABODE. 

From the extremities of the straight aides of ABODE draw parallels 
to OX to meet OZ at A„ B,, C, and D,. Also, from a sufficient 
number of points on the curved 
side AED, draw parallels to Q_ 
OX to meet OZ as shown in 
Fig. 569. 

The isometric projections *i ' " 
aa„ 66], cr,, etc. of the hues 
AA„ BB„ CC„ etc. can now be 
determined and these determine 

the projections a, b, c, etc. of ^ { ^^ 

the points A, B, G, etc. Hence ' 
the required projection of the 
given hgure can be completed. 

260. Projection of a Fio. G69. Fia. gtO. 

Circle lying In an Isometrio 

Fl»ne. — The method of the preceding article may be applied to find 
the projections of a sufficient number of points oa a circle lying in an 
isometric plane, and a fair curve drawn through the points thus deter- 
mined is the projectioa required. This is shown in Fig. 571, where two 
diameters of the circle at right angles to one another are taken aa two 
of the three axes. Since, however, the orthographic projection of a 
circle is an ellipse, a better construction ia to find the axes of the 
ellipse and then determine a sufficient number of points on it by means 
of a trammel as explained in Art. 45, p. 41. 

Referring to Fig. 573, take two diameters of the circle at right 
angles to one another as the axes OX and OZ. Draw the inscribed 
square ABCD having two sides parallel to OX and two sides parallel 
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to OZ. In the isometric projection, ctoc, the projection of the diameter 
AOC will evidently be perpendicular to oy the third isometric axis. 




Fig. 671. 



Fig. 572. 



aoc is therefore the projection of the horizontal diameter of the circle 
and will therefore have a length equal to the true diameter. Con- 
sequently cuK must be the major axis of the ellipse which ia the 
Projection of the circle. Also hod must be the minor axis of the ellipse, 
t is easy to show that the angle hao is 30°. 

Hence, having found o the isometric projection of the centre of the 
circle, the major and minor axes of the ellipse which is the isometric 
projection of the circle are found as follows. — Draw aoc perpendicular 
to the third isometric axis, and make oa equal to oc equal to the true 
radius of the circle. Draw ah inclined at 30° to oa, or draw ab parallel 
to the isometric axis ox. Draw hod perpendicular to aoc to meet ab at 6. 
Make od equal to oh, aoc and hod are the required axes of the ellipse. 
If the ellipse ia the projection of a circle connected with an object 
which is to be projected iaomeMcallj without using an isometric scale, 
then oa must be made greater than the true radius of the circle in the 
ratio of the ordinary sc^e to the isometric scale, that is» in the ratio of 
V3 : V2. . 





Fig. 678. 



Fig. 674. 



261. Isometric Projection of an Object which is not 
Rectangular. — If three axes, mutually perpendicular, be taken in 
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relation to any object, the object is said to be projected isometrically 
when the three selected axes are projected isometrically; but only 
those lines on the object which are parallel to the selected axes will 
be projected truly isometrically. 

The general construction is to locate a sufficient number of points 
on the outline of the object by perpendiculars from them on to the 
planes containing the axes referred to above, and then find the isometric 
projections of these perpendiculars. For example, take the case of the 
pyramid shown in Fig. 574 by ordinanr plan and elevation. Take a 
vertical axis OZ through the vertex v and two axes OX and OY at 
right angles to one another and in the horizontal plane of projection. 
F^. 573 shows these three axes projected isometrically and the projec- 
tion of the pyramid built up on Uiese axes. 

262. Axometric Projection. — In axomeinc projection the three 
principal axes of a rectangular object are not all equally inclined to 
the plane of projection, and although all those lines which are parallel 
to one axis have their projections drawn to the same scale, those which 
are parallel to another axis will, in general, have their projections 
drawn to a different scale. Thus in the axometric projection of a 
rectangular box, if no two axes have the same inclination to the plane 
of projection, one scale is required for measuring its length, another 
for its breadth, and a third for its depth. These three scales are 
determined in a manner similar to that for the isometric scale shown 
in Figs. 566 and 567. The angles at £ and F, Fig. 567, must of course 
be found from the figiure corresponding to Fig. 566. The angle at E 
(Fig. 567) must be made equal to the angle O^to, Fig. 566, and the 
angle at F equal to the angle hO^o. The scale thus found will be the 
scale for measuring lines parallel to oh. 

It wDl be observed that isometric projection is a particular case of 
axometric projection. 

263. Oblique Parallel Projection. — In parallel projection the 
projectors from the different points of an object to the plane of 
projection are parallel to one another. In orthographic projection the 
projectors are perpendicular to the plane of projection and are therefore 
parallel to one another ; hence, orthographic projection is a particular 
case of parallel projection. It is usual, however, to restrict the term 
parallel projection to the case where the parallel projectors are inclined 
or oblique to the plane of projection. By parallel projection is therefore 
meant oblique parallel projection, 

A special and useful case of parallel projection is that in which 
the plane of projection is parallel to one of the principal faces of the 
object to be projected, and the projectors are inclined at 45*^ to the 
plane of projection. It follows that all faces of the solid which are 
parallel to the plane of projection will have for their projections 
figures which are of the same size and shape as the faces themselves, 
also all lines on the object which are perpendicular to the faces just 
mentioned will have their projections of the same lengths as the lines 
themselves. 

In Fig. 575, ah is the ordinary or orthographic plan, and alV the 
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corrosponding elevation of a rectangular aolid placed with two parallel 
faces parallel to the vertical plane of projection and with two other 
parallel faces horizontal. The solid being in this simple position in 
relation to the planes of projection, another projection of it, A'B', is 
made on the vertical plane of projection, the projectors being parallel 
to one another but inclined at 45^ to that plane of projection. The 
elevations of these projectors are shown inclined to XY at 30°, but 
they may be inclined at any other angle. Having fixed the inclinations 
of the elevations of the projectors to XY the direction of their plans is 
found from the further condition that the true inclination of the 
projectors to the plane of projection is 45^ 




^^6i^ 



\ \ ^K \ ; rit!?!: 





Fig. 575. 



Fig. 676. 



It will now be seen that the projection A'B' may be drawn directly 
without any preliminary plan and elevation. The rectangle A'D' is 
first drawn, being of the same size and shape as the front face of the 
solid. A'C is then drawn at 30° (or any other convenient angle) to 
A'E\ and its length is made equal to the true length of the edge of 
which it is the projection. The projection may now be completed by 
drawing parallel lines as shown. 

Fig. 576 shows parallel projections of solids drawn as described 
above, and the student should draw these, full size, to the dimensions, 
in inches, marked on them. 

If desired, the projections of those lines on the object which are 
perpendicular to the front face, which is parallel to the plane of 
projection, may be drawn to a scale which is either 
smaller or larger than that used for the projection C^ 
of the front face, and the resulting projection vdll A*j^j" 
be a correct parallel projection of 5ie object. This Y^^ 
simply means that the inclination of the parallel 
projectors to the plane of projection is taken either Fig. 677. 

greater or less than 45°. For example, referring 
to Fig. 577, if the face A'D' is drawn full size the length A'a may be 
drawn half full size and the complete parallel projection of the solid 
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will then be as Bhown. When different scales are used the scales 
dhonld be stated on the drawing. 

When a faoe of the object perpendicular to the front face contains 
a figure made up of curved lines, or lines which are not parallel to the 
edges of that face, the projection of such a figure is determined by 
using oo-ordinabes in the manner described in Art. 259 for isometric 
projection. Also a parallel .projection of an object of any form not 
rectangular may be made by using co-ordinates as described in Art. 261 
for isometric projection. 
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I'lS. Ordinary orthagiaphio pcojcctiona of v 
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FiQ. S87. 



I kzometrio pro- 
obliqoa pAraUol 






Fio. 591. 



18-S4. Represent the objeots ehowa In Figs. fi7B b 
jection, the oies to be uruiKed ae ahown in Fig. 690. 

a6-S6. BepreBent the objeots shown in Figs. ST8 to 
proieotion, the ases to be lurBiiged u ehovm 
iQ Fig. C91. The scale is to 
for all the axes of projection. 

37. The axe» of two equal ojliudere 
inches in diameter) and their common pt 

rjadionlar ore in isometric projection. 
bon the interaeotion of the cylinders with- 
out osing an ftnxiliar; plan or elevation, 'Eva, 690. 
(a) when their axes intersect, ib) when 
their axes are ) inch apart where they are nearest together. 

88. The same m exercise 37 eioept that the projection of the ftzis of ona 
oylindet U parallel to ox and the projection of the axis of the other is parallel to 
oy. Fig. 690. 

SB. Represent the cylinders referred to in exercise 87 in obliqne parallel pro- 
jeotioD. The projection of the axis of one cylinder to be parallel to ox and the 
projection of the axis of the other to be parallel to oy, Fig. S91. Show the Inter- 
section of the cylinders. The seals is to be the same for all the axes of projection. 

40. A solid roads np of a hentisphsre and part of a circular cylinder U 
shown in Fig. 693. The centre of the base of the nemiephere ia on the axis of the 
cylinder. Draw an isometric projeotion of this solid. 

41. Fig. Q93 shows a locomotive crank axle with the 
fillets at the junctions of the Tarioua cylindrical parts with 
one another and with the crank arms left out. Draw an 
isometric projection of this axle to a scale of 1} inches to 
afoot. 

42. Draw on oblique parallel projection of the crank 
axle shown in Fig. 698 to a scale of IJ inchee to a foot. 
The axes of projeoUon to be arranged as shown in Fig. 
591, ox being the projeotion of the axis of the axle. 

48> The relation between the pressure, P^in lb. per 
square inch), the volume, V (in cubic feet), and the abso- 
lute temperature, T (in degrees Fahrenheit) of 1 lb. of air 
is given by the equation PV = 0'97 T. Fig. G94 shows, 
in oblique panUl^ projection, contours of this surfaoe, 
between pressures of 10 and 100 lb. per square inch, at intervals of 500^ Enim 
600° to 2600*, the planes of these oontours being paraUoI to the front pronure- 
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Tolmne plane. Draw this Fig. to the following scales.— Pressure, 1 inch to 20 
lb. per square inch. Volume, 1 inch to 4 cubic feet. Temperature, 1 inch 




Fig. 598. 



Add the contours whose planes are parallel to the bottom Tolume-temperature 
plane at intervals of 20 lb. per square inch. Also, add the contours whose planes 




VOLUME. IH 

Fio. 594. 



are parallel to the left hand pressure-temperature plane at intervals of 4 cubic 
feet. 

Note that the curves in Fig. 594 are rectangular hyperbolas points on which 
maj be found by the oonstrucUon given in Art. 50, p. 47. 



CHAPTER XXII 

PERSPECTIVE PROJECTION 

264. Difference between Perspective and Orthographic 

Prpjection. — In perapectivcy conical, or rocltal projection all the projec- 
tors converge to a point, while in orthographic projection they are per- 
pendicular to the plane of projection. The perspective projection of 
an object represents it as it would actually appear to the eye of an 
observer placed at the point to which all the projectors converge. 

In perspective projection, the plane of projection, called the picture 
plane, may be situated anywhere but it should meet all the projectors, 
otherwise the projection or picture as it is called would be incomplete. 
Generally the picture plane is assumed to be placed in a vertical 
position between the eye of the observer and the object, and perpen- 
dicular to the direction in which the observer is looking. 

The point to which all the projectors converge b caJled the station 
point or point of sight, 

265. Direct Method of drawing a Perspective Projection. 
— The following method of drawing a perspective projection of an 
object follows directly from the definition of perspective projection, 
and it will be seen that it is simply the determination of the plane 
section of a pyramid or a combination of pyramids which have a 
common vertex. 

First draw the orthographic projections of the object, station point, 
and picture plane so that the latter is perpendicular to the ground 
line XY, as shown in Fig. 595, which illustrates the method applied 
to a square prism standing on the ground, oc, oV is the picture plane 
and ss' is the station point. 

Consider the edge ab, dV of the prism. Draw the plans sOy sb and 
the elevations s'a\ dV of the conical or radial projectors of the extre- 
mities of the edge under consideration. These radial projectors meet 
the picture plane at points of which a and fi are the plans and a and fl 
the elevations. Through a point o in oc draw on parallel to X Y. With 
centre o and radii oo. and ojs draw arcs of circles to cut on at a^ and ^i 
respectively. From ai and /9i draw perpendiculars to XY to meet 
lines through a' and p parallel to XY at A' and B' respectively. A 
straight line A'B' will be the perspective projection of the edge ab, a'b* 
of the prism. In like manner the perspectives of the other edges may 
be obtained as shown. 

It IB evident that by the first part of the foregoing con8trncti<m 
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edge views of the required picture are obtained, one being a plan and 
the other an elevation, and by the seoond part of the oonstruction the 
true shape of this picture is determined. 

The points c and cf are the feet of the perpendiculars from 8 and «' 
respectively to the edge view of the picture plane. If with centre o 
and radius oc an arc of a circle be drawn to cut on at r^ and if cfi be 
drawn perpendicular to XY to meet the horizontal through tf at C, 
then C will be the p>osition, in relation to the picture A'£', of the foot 
of the perpendicular from the station point to the picture plane. 

The foot of the perpendicular from the station point to the picture 
plane is called the centre of vision. It will be observed that the centre 
of vision is the orthographic projection of the station point on the 
picture plane. 

The horizontal line drawn on the picture plane through the centre 
of vision is called the horizontcU line. 




Fia. 595. 



The intersection of the picture plane with the ground plane is 
called the ground line or Jxue line. 

The plane perpendicular to the ground, and containing the station 
point and centre of vision is called the vertical plane. 

The line in which the vertical plane intersects the picture plane is 
called the vertical line. 

266. The " School of Art " Method of drawing a Perspeo- 
Uye Projection. — The direct method of drawing a perspective 
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projection, described in the preceding Article, is exceedingly simple in 
principle, and may be quickly learned, and is easily understood by a 
student possessing a little knowledge of elementary solid geometry. 
The direct method may be applied to draw the perspective of any solid 
in any position, and in some cases it is the best method to use, but if 
the solid has many parallel lines on it the construction can be much 
simplified and greater accuracy obtained by making use of a number 
of principles which are explained in succeeding articles. These prin- 
ciples are applied in what may be called the " School of Art " method 
of making a perspective drawing. Afterwards a combination of the 
two methods very commonly used in practice will be described. 

267. To determine the Perspective of a Oiven Point. — ^The 
point is given by stating its distances from the ground and from the 
vertical and picture planes. The first and second of these distances 
determine the position of the orthographic projection of the point on 
the picture plane. 

In Fig. 596 the plane of the paper is the picture plane, is the 
centre of vision, CH is the horizontal line, CL is the vertical line, and 
j>' is the orthographic projection of the given point on the picture 
plane. On CH make CD equal to the distance of the station point 
from the picture plane. Draw p'K parallel to CH, and make p'K 
equal to the distance of the given point P from the picture plane. 
Join DK and p'G, The point F where these lines intersect is the 
perspective of the point P. It is evident that CF : Fp' : : CD : p'K. 



D H 





Fig. 696. 



Fio. 697. 



Referring now to Fig. 597 which is a distorted perspective projec- 
tion of the Imes of Fig. 596 together with the point P and the stati<»i 
point S. Since SC and Pp' are perpendicular to the picture plane they 
are therefore parallel to one another, and the triangles SCF and PpT* 
are similar. Hence CF : Vp' : : SC : Pp' ; but CD is equal to SC and 
p'K is eoual to P/, therefore CF : Py : : CD : ^K. But F is the point 
where SP cuts the picture plane and is therd^ore the perspective of 
the point P. 

The point D, Fig. 596, is called the point of distance. 

268. The Perspectives of Parallel Lines converge to a 
Point.— Let A'B and CD' (Fig. 598) be the perspectives of the 
parallel lines AB and CD respectively. Let SV be a line parallel to 
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AB and CD, and if it meet the picture plane at all, let it meet it at Y. 
SY will be the line of intersection of the planes ABS and CDS. 

Since each of the points A', B', and Y are in the picture plane, 
and also in the plane ABSY they must all lie on the intersection of 
these two planes ; there- 
fore A', B', and V are in 
the same straight line. 
Similarly C, IT, and Y 
are in a straight line; 
therefore AB' and CD', 
the perspectives of the 
parallel lines AB and CD, 
conyerge to the point Y. 

The point towards 
which the perspectives of 
parallel Unes converge is 
called the vanishing paint 
of these lines. 

The following particu- Fio. 698. 

lar cases are worthy of notice : — 

(a) When the lines are perpendicular to the picture plane, SY will 
also be perpendicular to that plane, and Y will coincide with the centre 
of vision. Hence, the perspectives of lines which are perpendicular to the 
picture plane, converge towards the centre of vision. 

(h) When the parallel lines are paradlel to the picture plane, SY 
will also be parallel to that plane ; therefore Y will be at an infinite 
distance from S, and A'B' and CD' will be parallel to one another. 
Hence, the perspectives of parallel lines which are also parallel to the 
picture plane, are parallel to one another. 

(c) When the parallel lines are horizontal, SY will also be hori- 
zontal; therefore Y must be on the horizontal line. Hence, the per- 
spectives of parallel horizontal lines converge towards a point on the 
horizontal line. 

{d) When the parallel lines are parallel to the vertical plane, SY 
will be in the vertical plane ; therefore Y will be on the vertical line. 
Hence, the perspectives of parallel lines which are also parallel to the 
vertical plane, converge towards a point on the vertical line. 

0) The perspectives of vertical lines are parallel to the vertical line. 
/) The perspecHves of horizontal lines which are parallel to the 
picture plane are parallel to the horizontal line. 

(g) The perspectives of parallel horizontal lines which are inclined at 
45^ io ihe picture plane converge towards the point of distance. 

269. To Determine the Vanishing Point of a Line.— 
Take the picture plane and the horizontal plane containing the 
station point for co-ordinate planes, and on these draw a plan oS and 
elevation all of the line whose vanishing point is required (Fig. 599). 
HC, the horizontal line, will be the ground line for this plan and 
elevation. 

Draw Cs perpendicular to HC and equal to the distance of the 
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station point from the picture plane, 8 will be the plan of the station 

point and C its elevation. Through s draw $v parallel to a6, meeting 

HC at V, Through C draw CV parallel 

to a'h' to meet the perpendicular from t; 

to HC at V. The point V is the required 

vanishing point, because Y is the point in 

which a line through the station point 

parallel to the original line AB meets the 

picture plane. 

If Uie original line is horizontal CY 
will coincide with HC, the horizontal line ; 
therefore Y is on the horizontal line, and 
the plan 9v (or «Y) makes an angle with 
the horizontal line equal to the inclination of the original line to the 
picture plane. 

270. To mark off on the Perspective of a Line a Part 
whose True Length is given.— Let TY (Fig. 600) be the per- 
spective of a line whose trace on the 
picture plane is T, and whose vanishing 
point is Y. As in Fig. 599, a is the 
plan of the station point, and w the 
plan of the line which passes through 
the station point, and Ib parallel to tJ^e 
line of which TY is the perspective. 

With centre v and radius va de- 
scribe the arc «S^ meeting the hori- 
zontal line HC at Sg. YS, is the real 
distance of the vanishing point Y from 
the station point. Through Y draw 
YM parallel to HC, and with centre Y and radius YS, describe the 
arc AgM. 

Draw TQ parallel to HC. Let A' be a given point in TY. Draw 
MA and produce it to meet TQ at P. Make PQ equal to the given 
length. Draw QM meeting TY at B'. The true length of the part 
whose perspective is A'B' will be equal to the given length. 

The construction is much simplified when the original line is hori- 
zontal, for then Y is on the horizontal line« and w is equal to the true 
distance of Y from the station point 
The construction for this case is ^own 
in Fig. 601. 

The theory of the construction 
shown in Figs. 600 and 601 will be 
understood by reference to Fig. 602, 
which is a perspective view of the 
ground and picture planes, and the 
various lines in their natural positions. 

In Figs. 600, 601, and 602, the same 
letters denote the same points. S is the station point, TAB the line 
whose perspective is TY and Y is its vanishing point. T is the trace 
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of AB on the picture plane. SV is parallel to TAB, and the per- 
spectives of all lines which are parallel to TAB or SV will pass through 
V as already explained 
in Art. 268, and il- 
lustrated by Fig. 598. 
Similarly, the per- 
spectives of all lines 
which are parallel to 
SM will pass through 
M, and conversely, 
lines whose perspec- 
tives pass through M, 
and which are in the 
same plane, will be 
parallel to SM. Now 
AP and BQ are lines 
whose perspectives 
AT and B'Q pass 
through M, and they are in the same plane, therefore AP and BQ 
are parallel to SM. 

Comparing the triangles SVM and BTQ, TB is parallel to VS, TQ 
is parallel to VM, and BQ is parallel to SM, therefore the triangles 
are similar. But VM is equal to VS, therefore TB is equal to TQ, 
and it follows that TA is equal to TP since AP is parallel to BQ, 
therefore AB is equal to PQ. But PQ is a line in the picture plane, 
therefore if PQ is made equal to the given length, the construction 
given will determine the perspective of the part required. 

The point M in Figs. 600^ 601, and 602 is called a measuring point 
for the vanishing point Y. It is evident that each vanishing point 
can have two measuring points, one to the right and another an equal 
distance to the left of the vanishing point. 

When the original line AB is parallel to the picture plane the 
foregoing construction fails because the points T and V are *'at 
infinity." A simple and con- 
venient construction in this case 
is shown in Fig. 603 where A'E' 
is the direction of the perspective, 
and A' is the point in it from 
which the part is to be marked 
ofL Take any point M on the 
horizontal line. Join MA' and 
produce it to meet at P a horizontal line PR on the picture plane 
which is at a height above the ground line equal to the height of 
A above the ground. Draw PQ parallel to A'E', and make PQ equal 
to the given length. Join MQ meeting A'E' at B'. A'B' is the part 
required. The theory of this construction is as follows. PM and QM 
are the perspectives of parallel horizontal lines passing through the 
points A and B and meeting the picture plane at P and Q. The 
figure ABQP in space is a parallelogram and AB is equal to PQ. 

X 




Fig. 603. 
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But PQ is in the picture plane and may therefore be measured 
directly. 

271. Examples. — (1) A square prism, 2 inches X 2 inches x 4 
inches, rests with one rectangular face on the ground. Nearest corner 
^ inch to left of vertical plane and 1 inch behind picture plane. Long 
edges inclined at 50° to picture plane and vanish to left. Station point 
3i^ inches above ground and Q\ inches from picture plane. 

P v. Mz C Mr 




Fig. 604. 

Pig. 604 shows this example worked out by the " School of Art ** 
method. Y^ and Ys are the two vanishing points for the horizontal 
edges, determined by the con- 
struction explained in Art. 
269, and M^ and Ms are the 
corresponding measuring 
points (see Art. 270). D is 
the point of distance (Art. 
267). 

The point O', the perspec- 
tive of the nearest comer on 
the ground, is first determined 
(Art. 267). Joining O' to Y^ 
and Ya determines the direc- 
tions of the perspectives of 
the horizontal edges meeting 
at O. The lengths (JF and 
O'Q' of the perspectives of 
these edges are then de- 
termined (Art. 270). A 
vertical line through O' will 
be the direction of the per- 
spective of the vertical edge 
which has its lower extremity 

at O. The length O'R' is ^^^ ^^ 

marked off by the construction 
explained in the latter part of Art. 270. The remainder of the 
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constmction is obvious. All the construction lines are shown in the 
figure. 

Fig. 605 shows the same example worked out by a combination of 
the " School of Art " method and the direct method explained in Art. 
265. HC, the horizontal line, is taken as a plan of the picture plane, 
and a plan pq of the solid is drawn, the solid being plaeed in its proper 
position in relation to the picture plane and vertical plane. 8 is the 
plan of the station point. Lines from the angular points of the plan 
to » intersect HC at points which are the plans of the angular points 
of the picture on the picture plane. Vertical lines through these 
points on HC will contain the angular points of the picture which is 
to be drawn below HC. 




Pia. 606. 



The vanishing points V, and V^ (Vg is outside the figure) are 
determined as before. Produce po to meet HC at i and through t 
draw the vertical fH to meet the ground line of the picture plane at 
T. T is obviously the perspective of the point where PO produced 
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meets the picture plane, and is also the point itself. The line TV, 
will therefore contain the perspective of OP. The points 0' and P 
are determined by vertical lines from o' and ^ to meet TV, as s&own. 
Joining O' to Vg determines the line containing the perspective of OQ, 
and the point Q' is found by dropping a vertical line from ([ to meet 
O'N^. 

The perspectives of the vertical edges are of course vertical lines. 
The length O'R' is determined as in Fig. 604 and the 'remainder of 
the construction is obvious. 

(2) A second example is shown worked out in Fig. 606 by a com- 
bination of the "School of Art'' and direct methods. The per- 
spectives of the circular arcs are of course determined by first finding 
the perspectives of a number of points in them and then joining 
by fair curves. The construction lines for a point P on one of the 
curves are fully shown, others are omitted for the sake of giving 
clearness to the figure. 

272. Shadows in Perspeotive. — When a solid which is drawn 
in perspective casts a shadow, the perspective of the shadow may be 
drawn in the ordinary way from the shadow as determined from the 
orthographic projections of the solid as shown in Chap. XXVII., and in 
cases where the shadow involves the intersection of curved surfaces 
this is generally the simplest method to adopt. In many cases how- 
ever the perspective of the shadow can easily be determined from the 
perspective of the solid, by applying the constructions explained in 
the remainder of this article. 

It will only be necessary to consider the perspective of the shadow 
of a point. At first all tne light will be afusumed to come from a 
point, the modifications of the constructions for parallel rays of light 
being afterwards described. 

Let F be the perspective of the point from which all the rays of 
light diverge, and let A' be the perspective of a point whose shadow 
is to be determined. The positions of the points P and A in space are 
supposed to be known. 

(a) To determine the perspective of the shadoto east by (he point A on 
the ground. Let M' and N' (Pig. 607) be the perspectives of the feet 
of the perpendiculars from A and P on 
the ground. Join M'N' and produce it 
to meet FA' produced at Q'. Q' is the 
perspective of the trace of PA on the 
ground, and is therefore the perspective 
of the shadow of A on the ground. 

(h) To determine the perspective of the 
shadim cast by A on a horizontal plane 
which is at a given height above the ground. 
Produce M'N' (Fig. 607) to meet the 
ground line at T and the horizontal line 
at V. Draw the vertical line TT, and 
make TT, equal to the given height of the horizontal plane above the 
ground. Draw TiV to cut FA' produced at Q/. Q,' is the perspective 
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Fig. 608. 



of the shadow required. TV and T^V are th^ perspectives of parallel 
horizontal lines which are in a vertical plane containing PA, therefore 
Q/ is the perspective of the trace of PA on a horizontal plane at a 
height above the ground equal to TT^. 

(c) To determine the perspective of the ahadovo cast by A on a given 
vertical plane. Let EF (Fig. 608) be the perspective of the trace of 
the given vertical plane on the ground, 
and let EF cut M'N' produced at R'. 
Draw the vertical line R'Q' to meet FA' 
produced at Q'. Q' is the perspective of 
the shadow required. R'Q' is evidently 
the perspective of the intersection of the 
given vertical plane ^ith the vertical 
plane containing PA, therefore Q' is the 
perspective of the trace of PA on the 
given vertical plane. 

(d) To determine the perspective of the 
shadow cast by A on a given inclined plane. Let EF (Fig. 609) be the 
perspective of the trace of the given plane on the groimd and let 
FFi be its trace on the picture plane. 
Produce M'N' to meet the ground line at 
T and the horizontal line at V. Draw 
the vertical line TTj. At any convenient 
height draw the hoiizontal line T^Fi to 
cut TT, at T, and FFi at Pp Join T,V 
and F,E and let these lines meet at U'. 
Let TV meet EF at R'. Join R'U'. 
Produce FA' to meet R'U' at Q'. Q' is 
the perspective of the shadow required. 

T,V and FjE are the perspectives of 
the lines in which a horizontal plane, 
whose trace on the picture plane is TjFi, intersects the vertical plane 
PM, and the given inclined plane respectively. U' is therefore the 
perspective of a point in each of these planes; but R' is the per- 
spective of another point in each of these planes, therefore R'U' is the 
perspective of the line of intersection of these planes. Hence Q' is the 
perspective of the trace of PA on the given inclined plane. 

When the rays of light are parallel their perspectives will converge 
to their vanishing point which is determined by the construction 
explained in Art. 269. This vanishing point may then be taken as the 
perspective of a luminous point from which the perspectives of all the 
rays of light diverge, and the perspectives of the shadows are determined 
as already explained. It should be observed that in this case the 
perspective of the foot of the perpendicular on the ground from the 
luminous point (now at infinity) is on the horizontal line. 




Fig. C09. 
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Exercises XXII. 



1. Represent in perspective a point A on the ground plane, 1 foot to the 
right of the spectator and 2 feet from the ground line ; also a point B 4 feet 
to the left of the spectator, 2 feet from the picture plane, and 8 feet ahove the 
ground plane. Join AB. AB is the nearest side of a rectangle of which two 
other sides are horizontal and 4 feet long. Complete the perspective represen- 
tation of the rectangle. Position of eye, 11 feet from picture plane and 5 feet 
from ground. Scale ^ inch to 1 foot. [b.e.] 

2. A rectangular stone slab, 10 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 6 inches thick, 
lies with one face on the ground. The longest edges recede from the picture at 
an angle of 6(P towards the right, and the nearest comer is 1 foot to the left of 
the spectator, and 2 feet from the ^oimd line. Through the centre of the slab 
is cut a circular hole, 6 feet in diameter. Represent the slab in perspective. 
Position of eye and scale as in exercise 1. [b.k.] 

8. Two rectanffular blocks are shown at Ex. 3, Fig. 612. The lower block 
lies on the ground. Draw these blocks in perspective projection. The comer 
oa' is to be ^ inch to the left of the spectator, and 
i inch from the ground line. The edge a6, a'b' is to 
recede towards the right at an angle of 60^ to the 
picture plane. Position of eye, 5^ inches from the 
picture plane and 2^ inches above the ground. 

4. A solid letter B is shown at Ex. 4, Fig. 612. 
Draw this in perspective. The comer oa' is to be 
on the ground 1 inch to the right of the spectator 
and 3 inches from the ground line. The face of the 
letter is to be in a vertical plane which is to recede 
from the picture plane at an angle of 50*^ towards 
the left. Position of eye, 54 inches from the picture 
plane and 2^ inches above the ground. 

5. Put into perspective a point on the ground 
plane 5 feet to the right of the spectator, and 8 feet 
within the picture, and, receding from the point, 
draw a line 10 feet long at right angles with the 
picture plane. This line is to be the lowest edge 
of a square slab 1 foot thick, having its square faces 
inclined to the ground at GOP towards the right. On 
the upper face of the slab inscribe a circle, and, 
centr^y with it, draw another circle 4 feet in dia- 
meter, which is to be the base of a right cone having 
an altitude of 2 feet. The eye is to be 14 feet from 
the picture plane, and 8 feet from the ground. Scale, 
^ inch to a foot. [b.e.] 

6. A right prism 3} inches high has its base, 
which is a regular octagon of 1 inch side, on the 
ground. A cylindrical slab 4 inches in diameter and 

1 inch thick rests on the prism, the axes of the two solids being in line. Repre- 
sent the two solids in perspective. One comer of the base of the prism is to be 
^ inch to the right of the spectator and 2 inches from the ground line, and one 
of the edges of the base adjacent to that comer is to vanish towards the right at 
an angle of 50^ with the ground line. Height of eye above the ground, 2| inches. 
Distance of eye from picture plane, 6 inches. 

7. Fig. 610 gives the elevation and half plan of an object standing on the 
ground plane. Put the whole object into perspective, with the sides of its base 
inclined at angles of 45*^ to the picture plane, and its nearest vertical edge 2 feet 
to the right of the spectator, and 2 feet within the picture. The eye is to 
be 5 feet from the ground, and 12 feet from the picture. Scale | inch to a 
foot. [B.K.] 
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8. A TerUoftl Mction of a square ceiling is shown in E^. 611, the upper part 
bBing of the form of a shallow square pTramJd. Pat tho ceiling Into perspective 
with its horizontal edges inclined 
(o the picture plane at angles of 
S(r to the right and 6CP to the 
left, its nearest comer being li r^M 
feet vertically over a point on ^^ _ 

the ground plane 8 feet to the 1* 7*" ■ j .j — 

left of the a^tator, and 1 foot r" - - 1* 

within the picture. The eje is p,„ e,, 

to be 13 feet from tt» picture, "°* ""* 

and 6 feat from the ground. Scale i inch to a foot. [b.e.} 

8. Draw, by the method of Art. 265, the perspective projection of the solid 
shown at Ex. 9, Fig. 613. The edge AB is to be on the ground and parallel to 
the picture plane. The axis of the solid is to be Inclined at GO^ to the ground, 
and the nearest point G is to be in the picture plane, and 1} inches to the right 
of the spectator. Station point, 4 iuchea from the picture plane, and 3 inches 
above the groond. 

10. Draw the perspective projection of the solid shown at Ex. 10, Fig. 613. 
The solid is to stand on the ground with the edge AB in the picture plane, and 
1} inches to the right of (be speotator. The bee ABC is to be inclined at 10° 



t from the pictur 

to be determined from the further condition that the distance between the 
vanishing pointa for the horizontal edges ia to be TJ inches. 
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11. Draw the perspective of the solid shown at Ex. 11, Fig. 612. The base 
of the solid is to be on the ground, and the nearest edge AB { inch behind the 
picture plane and 1^ inches to the right. The face Al^ is to be inclined at 90^ 
to the picture plane. Station point 3 inches from picture plane and 2| inches 
from ground. 

l£ A skeleton cube is shown at Ex. 12, Fig. 612. Draw this object in per- 
spective when the Nearest vertical edge is in the picture plane, and 1 inch to the 
left, and a face containing that edge is inclined at 35^ to the picture plane. 
The station point to be 3^ inches from the picture plane and 1 inch above the top 
face of the object. 

18. Draw the perspective of the object shown at Ex. 13, Fig. 612. The edge 
A6 to be vertical, and in the picture plane, and ^ inch to the left. The face ABC 
to be inclined at 30^ to the 
picture plane. Station 
point to be 4 inches &om 
the picture plane and 1^ 
inches above the point B. 

14. Draw the perspec- 
tive of the object shown 
at Ex. 14, Fig. 612. The 
edge AB to be vertical and 
in the picture plane, and 
directly opposite to the 
station pomt. The point 
G also to be in the picture 
plane. Station pomt, 1^ 
mohes above the level of 
point G, and 8^^ inches 
from the picture plane. 

15. A gable cross is 
shown at Ex. 15, Fig. 612 ; 
draw this in perspective. 
The edge AB to be vertical 
and in the picture plane 
and ^ inch to the left. 
The face ABG to be in- 
clined at 45° to the picture 

plane. Station point, 1^ inches below the point A, and 4 inches from the picture 
plane. 

16. The plan and elevation of a wheelbarrow standing on the ground are 
shown in Fig. 613 to the scale, } inch to a foot. Be^resent this object in 
perspective using the scale, 1 inch to a foot. The line AB is the horizontcd trace 
of the central vertical plane of the wheelbarrow. The point A is to be 1 foot 
to the left of the spectator ai^d 1 foot from the ground Ime, and the line AB is 
to vanish towards the right at 40^ to the picture plane. The eye is to be 
6 feet, by scale, from the picture plane and 2^ feet above the ground plane. [b.e.] 

17. Bef erring to exercise 14, let the station point be moved 1^ inches 
nearer to the object, and let the picture plane be moved parallel to itself a 
distance of 5 inches, so that the station point comes between the solid and the 
picture plane. 

18. Work the example shown in Fig. 606, p. 307, to the dimensions given. 
Then take a point 3 inches to the left, 5 inches above the ground, and 8 inches 
behind the picture plane. Oonsider this as a luminous point and determine the 
perspective of the shadow cast by the solid on itself and on the ground ; all the 
rays of light to come from the luminous point. 




Pig. 618. 



CHAPTER XXIH 

CURVED SURFACES AND TANGENT PLANES 

273. Generation of Sorfaoea. — Surfuces may be considered as 
generated by a line, straight or curved, moving in a definite manner. 
Thus, a plane may be generated by a straight line moving parallel to 
oDB fixed straight tine and in contact with another tixed straight line. 
Again, a sphere may be generated by the revolution of a semicircle 
about itfl diameter which remains stationary. 

The moving line which generates a surface is called the generating 
line or generatrix of the surface, and a line which serves to con- 
strain or direct the motion of the generatrix is called a directrix. 

The same surface may be generated in numerous ways, but generally 
there are only a few simple ways in which a surface may be generated. 
Take the case of the surface of a right circular cylinder. There are 
two simple ways in which this surface may be generated: (1) by a 
straight line moving in contact with a fixed circle to the plane of 
which it remains perpendicular, as shown by the oblique projection in 
Fig. 614, where the moving line is shown in twelve difierent positions: 
(2) by a <urcle moving so that its centre remains on a fixed straight 
line to which the plane of the circle ia always perpendicular as shown 
by the oblique projection in Fig. 615, where XX is the fixed straight 
line and 1, 3, 3, 4, and S are positions of the moving circle. This 
surface may however be generated by an elHpse which moves so that all 
points on it travel along parallel lines, but the ellipse must be such 




a plana at right angles to the direction of its 
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The two simple ways in which the surface of a right circular cone 
may be generated are : (1) by a straight line which passes through a 
fixed point (the vertex of tibe cone) and moves in contact with the 
circle which is the base of the cone as shown in Fig. 616 : (2) by a 
circle of changing radius which moves with its centre on the^axis and 
its plane perpendicular to the axis, the radius of the circle being 
proportional to its distance from the vertex of the cone as shown in 
Fig. 617. 

A surface which may be generated by a line, straight or curved, 
revolving about a fixed straight line is called a surface of revolution. 
The fixed straight line about which the generating line revolves is 
called the (ixia of the surface. Sections of a surface of revolution by 
planes at right angles to its axis are circles. Sections by planes 
containing the axis are called meridian sections. All meridian sections 
are exactly alike. 

A surface which may be generated by the motion of a straight 
line is called a ruled surface. Ruled sui^aces oiay be divided into 
two classes — developahle surfaces and twisted surfaces, A developable 
surface may be folded back on one plane without tearing or creasing 
at any point. The generating line of a developable surface moves 
in such a manner that any two of its consecutive positions are in the 
same plane. All ruled surfaces which are not developable are twisted 
surfaces. 

274. Plane Sections of Curved Surfaoes. — ^The way in 
which a curved surface is generated being known the projections df 
the generating line in any number of positions can be drawn. The 
intersections of a given plane with the generating line in each 
of these positions can then be determined. This will give a number 
of points on the inter- 
section of the plane with 
the surface, and a fair 
curve through them will 
be the complete inter- 
section required. 

When the curved sur- 
face can be generated in 
a number of simple ways, 
that mode of generation 
should be made use of 
which has the projections 
of its generating line the 
simplest possible. 

Example 1. A sur- 
face is generated by a 
horizontal line which 
moves in contact with 

»he»me AB(Fig 618) ^^^^^ 

and the surface of the 
cone VCD. To find the section of this surface by the plane LMN. 
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Take a section of the given cone and plane by a horizontal 
plane cutting a6, a'V at il!. The plan of the section of the cone is 
a circle and tangents to this circle from t are the plans of two 
positions of the generating line. The points r and s in which 
these tangents cut os the plan of the intersection of the assiuned 
plane of section with the plane LMN are the plans of points on 
the section required. Projectors from r find a to meet the 
horizontal through i determine r' and J, In a similar manner 
any number of points on the required section may be found. 

EzAMPLB 2. Referring to Fig. 619, ab^ a'h' is a horizontal circle 
3 inches in diameter, cd^ e'd! is another horizontal circle 1^ inches 




Pig. 619. 



in diameter. The line joining the centres of these circles is vertical 
and 2^ inches long. Two points move, one on each circle, with equal 
angular velocities in opposite directions. A surface is generated by 
a straight lino which contaius the above mentioned moving points. 
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Twelve positions of the generating line are shown in plan and in two 
elevations. 

It will be found that horizontal sections of the surface at 
levels 1]^ inches and 4^ inches above the plane of the larger circle 
are straight lines e/, e^f and (jhy ^h! respectively. These straight 
lines are of definite lengths and are at right angles to one another. 

It will also be foujid that horizontal sections at levels other than 
that of the circles or the straight lines are ellipses. Two of these 
elliptic sections are shown, one at the level win* and the other at 
the level j^Y. The student should work out this example, fall 
size. 

The surface described in this example is one that occurs in 
the science of optics. It is obvious that the surface may also 
be generated by a straight line moving in contact with the lines 
aJby a'b\ cd, c'd! and one of the circles or one of the ellipses. 

EIxAMPLB 3. A surface is generated by a circle whose plane is 
horizontal and whose centre moves along the straight line AD 
(Fig. 620). The radius of the circle varies so that the circle 




Fig. 620. 

intersects the semicircle ABC. It is required to find the section 
of this surface by the given plane which is parallel to XY. 

Take a horizontal plane intersecting the arc ABC at M, the straight 
line AD at N and the given plane in the straight line PQ. With 
n as centre and radius nm describe a circle to cut pq a,t r and t. 
Perpendiculars to X Y from r and $ to meet p'q' determine the points 
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i' and «'. r/ and m' are points on the section required, and in like 
manner any number of points may be found. 

It is evident that the circle "Hnth ft as centre and ttm as 
radius is the plan of the generating circle when it is at the 
level y^'. 

275. Intersection of Straight Line and Carved Surface. — 
Assume a plane to contain the straight lin^ and determine the 
intersection of this plane with the curved surface by the method 
described in the preceding article. The intersection of the straight 
line with the intersection of the assumed plane and the curved surface 
will be the intersection required. In selecting a plane to contain the 
straight line choose one whose intersection with the curved surface will 
have the simplest possible projections or projections which are easiest 
to determine. 

276. Tangent Planes. — If through a given point on a curved 
surface any two lines be drawn on that surface, the plane containing 
the tangents to these lines through the given point is the iangetU plane 
to the surface at that point. If a straight line can be drawn on the 
curved surface through the given point, as can be done on all ruled 
surfaces, the tangent plane at the given point will contain this line. 

The normal to a surface at a point on it is the perpendicular to the 
tangent plane at that point. 

277. Tangent Plane to a Cone at a Given Point on its 
Surface. — V (Fig. 621) is the vertex of the cone and P the given 




Fig. 621. 



Fig. 622. 



point on its surface. Join VP and produce it, if necessary, to meet 
the horizontal trace of the cone at Q. Through Q draw a tangent to 
the horizontal trace of the cone. This tangent will be the horizontal 
trace of the required plane. The vertical trace of the plane can be 
determined from the condition that the plane contains the vertex of 
the cone. The straight line VQ is obviously the line of contact 
between the oone and plane. 
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278. Tangent Plane to a Cone through a Given External 
Point. — V (Fig. 622) is the vertex of the cone and R the given point. 
Join YR. The required plane will contain the straight line YR, and 
the horizontal trace of the plane will pass through T the horizontal 
trace of YR. The tangent TQ to the horizontal traoe of the cone is 
the horizontal trace of the required tangent plane and its vertical trace 
may be found from the condition that the plane contains the straight 
line YR. 

If Q is the point of contact of the tangent from T to the horizontal 
trace of the cone, then the straight line YQ is the line of contact 
between the cone and plane. 

When T the horizontal traoe of YR falls outside the horizontal 
trace of the cone there will be two tangent planes to the cone passing 
through the given point R. When T falls on the horizontal trace of 
the cone there will be one tangent plane only containing the given 
point. If T falls inside the horizontal trace of the cone the problem 
is impossible but in that case the point R would be inside the cone. 

[Note, In the preceding articles on tangent planes to the cone, use 
has been made of the horizontal trace of the cone; but in practice 
it may often be more convenient to take a vertical trace of the oone, 
and first determine the vertical trace of the tangent plane, which will 
be a tangent to the vertical trace of the cone. For example, if the 
base of the cone is circular and in a vertical plane, take this vertical 
plane, or a plane parallel to it, as one of the planes of projection and 
use the trace of the cone on this plane in determining the tangent 
plane. These remarks also apply to problems which follow on tangent 
planes to cones and cylinders.] 

279. Tangent Plane to a Cone Parallel to a Oiven Straight 
Line. — Through the vertex of the cone draw a line parallel to the 
given line. By the construction described in the preceding article, 
determine the planes to contain the former line and touch the cone. 
These planes are the planes required. In the particular case where 
the given line is parallel to a generating line of the oone, there will be 
only one tangent plane to the cone parallel to the given line. If the 
line through the vertex of the cone parallel to the given line falls 
within the cone, the problem is impossible. 

280. Tangent Planes to Right Circular Cones. — ^The methods 
described in the preceding articles on tangent planes to the oone are 
applicable to any form of cone, it being assumed that the trace of the 
surface of the cone on one of the planes of projection is given. If a 
trace of the surface of the cone is not given there would necessarily be 
sufficient data given to enable a trace on one of the planes of projection 
to be found. 

When the cone is a right circular cone and its axis is inclined to 
one of the planes of projection its trace on that plane will be one of 
the conic sections which may be drawn and the methods of the 
preceding articles may then be applied. But the drawing of the ocmic 
section which is the traoe of the cone may in general be avoided by the 
adoption of special constructions. 
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For example, let f>p' (Fig. 623) be a given point on the surface of a 
right circular cone whose axis ro, v'o' is inclined to the planes of 
projection. (In general only 
one projection of I* will be given 
and the other will have to be 
found as explained in Art. 228, 
p. 264). Draw the projections 
of a sphere inscribed in the 
cone. Join the vertex w* to 
pp' and find the point rr' 
where the line vp, f>'p' touches 
the sphere. A tangent plane 
to the sphere at n^ will be a 
tangent plane to the given cone 
and the line vp, v'p' will be the 
line of contact between the 
cone and plane. The tangent 
plane to the sphere at rr* will 
be perpendicular to the radius 
o/, oV and its traces may be 
determined as explained in (Art. 
183, p. 217). 

Further examples of special constructions to avoid drawing the non- 
circular trace of a right circular cone, to which a tangent plan« is 
required, will be found in subsequent articles of this chapter. It 
should however be noted that in many cases the drawing of the non- 
circular trace of the cone is the most straightforward construction to 
adopt, and, particularly when the trace is an ellipse, it will often be 
found quicker and more accurate to draw the trace than to adopt 
more or less elaborate constructions involving straight lines and 
circles only. 

281. Planes Tangential to a Given Cone and having a 
Given Inclination. — Let $ be the given inclination of the planes 
which are to be tangential to the cone. 

Referring to Fig. 624, the cone is given by its vertex vv' and its 
horizontal trace. Determine a right circular cone having its vertex 
at 1*2/, its base on the horizontal plane, and it base angle equal to $. 
Planes tangential to these two cones are the planes required. In 
Fig. 624 there are four such planes, their horizontal traces being 
common tangents to the bases or horizontal traces of the cones. The 
vertical traces of the planes are found from the condition that the 
planes contain the common vertex of the two cones. The vertical trace 
of the fourth plane is outside the limits of the figure. 

In Fig. 625 the given cone is a right circular cone whose axis 
90, v'o' is inclined to both planes of projection. The horizontal trace of 
this cone may be found as in Art. 227, p. 263, and the construction just 
given for Fig. 624 applied. A much simpler construction however is 
as follows. Draw a sphere inscribed in the given cone, its centre 
being oo'. Determine a cone enveloping this sphere, having its base 
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on the horizontal plane, and its base angle equal to 0. uu' is the 
vertex of this cone. Determine also a right circular cone having its 




Fia. 624. 



Pig. 625. 



vertex at rv\ its base on the horizontal plane, and its base angle equal 
to 0, The two planes (1) and (2) tangential to these two auxiliary 
cones are two of the planes required, their horizontal traces being 
common tangents to the circles which are the bases or horizontal traces 
of the auxiliary cones. 

If the auxiliary cone enveloping the sphere be taken with its vertex 
UyUi below the centre of the sphere instead of above it, the other 
auxiliary cone being as before, two other tangent planes (3) and (4) to 
the given cone and having the inclination are found. In this case 
however it is the pair of tangents to the traces of the auxiliary cones 
which cross one another between the circles which must be taken. 
The vertical trace of plane (4) is not shown. 

282. Tangent Plane to a Cylinder at a Oiven Point on its 
Surface. — Let the cylinder be given by its horizontal trace and the 
direction of its generating line (Fig. 626), and let the given point on its 
surface be given by its plan p. Through p draw pqr parallel to the plan 
of the direction of the generating line, cutting the horizontal trace of the 
cylinder at q and r. If P is on the under surface of the cylinder pq 
will be the plan of the generating line through P and q will be it« 
horizontal trace. If P is on the upper surface of the cylinder pr will 
be the plan of the generating line through P, and r will be its horizontal 
trace. The elevations of these generating lines are found as shown. 
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A* tangent to the horizontal trace of the cylinder at q will be the 
horizontal trace of the plane which is tangential to the surface of the 
cylinder at P when P is on the under surface, and a tangent to 
the horizontal trace of the cylinder at r will be the horizontal trace of 
the plane which i§ tangential to the surface of the cylinder at P when 
P is on the upper surface. The generating lines PQ and PR will be 
the lines of contact of these planes with the surface of the cylinder, 
and by making use of this the vertical traces of the planes may be 
found. 




Pio. 626. 



Fig. 627. 



If the given cylinder is a right circular cylinder its trace on one 
of the planes of projection is readily found and the method just described 
may then be appli^. The drawing of the trace of the cylinder, when 
that trace is not a circle, may be avoided as follows. Draw an elevation 
of the cylinder (Fig. 627) on a vertical plane parallel to its axis. Take 
a plane U VW at right angles to the axis of the cylinder cutting that 
axis at O. The section of the cylinder by this plane is a circle whose 
centre is O. Draw the rabatment of this circle on the horizontal 
plane as shown. The plan of the generating lines through the two 
possible positions of P, P being given by its plan p as before, cuts the 
rabatment of the circle at m, and n^. Draw tangents to the rabatment 
of the circle at m^ and ni to meet Y W at « and t respectively, q and r 
being the horizontal traces of the generating lines through M and N, 
lines qB and ri will be the horizontal traces of the planes required. 
The traces of the planes on any vertical plane of projectio;i may be 
found from the condition that each plane contains a generating line 
through one of the two possible positions of P. 

The theory of the foregoing construction is that MS and NT, being 
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taDgents tx) a section of the cylinder at points on the generating lines 
through the two possible positions of P, must lie on the planes, one on 
each, which are tangential to the cylinder along these generating lines. 

283. Tangent Planes to a Cylinder through a given external 
Point. — Through the given point draw a line parallel ix> the generating 
line of the cylinder. Let Q be the trace of this line on one of the 
planes of projection. Through Q draw the tangents to the trace of 
the cylinder on the plane of projection containing Q. These tangents 
will be the traces on one of the planes of projection of the planes 
required and the other traces may be found from the condition that 
the planes contain the given point. . 

If the cylinder is a right circular cylinder the drawing of its trace, 
when that trace is not a circle, may be avoided by a slight modification 
of the construction shown in Fig. 627, p. 321. Let the line through 
the given point parallel to the generating line of the cylinder intersect 
the plane UVW at L and the horizontal plane of projection at El. 
Find li the rabatment of L on the horizontal plane. From ^ draw 
tangents to the rabatment of the circle which is the section of the 
cylinder by the plane UVW. Let these tangents intersect YW at 
8 and t Kjs and Kt are the horizontal traces of the planes required 
and the vertical traces may be found from the condition that the planes 
contain the given point. 

284. Planes Tangential to a Cylinder and Parallel to a 
given Straight Line. — Let AB be the given straight line. 

Let the cyliuder be given by its trace on one of the planes of 
projection and the direction of its generating line. Through any 
point C in AB draw CD parallel to the generating line of the cylinder. 
Determine the traces of the plane containing AB and CD. The 
planes required will be parallel to this plane. Tangents to the trace 
of the cylinder parallel to the corresponding trace of the plane con- 
taining AB and CD will be the traces on one of the planes of 
projection of the planes required. The other traces may be found 
from the condition that the required planes are parallel to the plane 
containing AB and CD. 

If the cylinder is a right circular cylinder, the drawing of its 
trace, when that trace is not a circle, may be avoided by a modification 
of the construction shown in Fig. 627, p. 321. As in the case just 
considered, draw CD to intersect AB and be parallel to the generating 
line of the cylinder and find the traces of the plane containing AB 
and CD. Find the intersection of this plane with the plane UVW« 
Let EF be this intersection. Draw the rabatment eifi of EF on the 
horizontal plane. Draw parallel to e^i tangents to the rabatment of 
the circle which is the section of the cylinder by the plane UVW. Let 
these tangents meet YW at s and L lines through $ and i parallel 
to the horizontal trace of the plane containing AB and CD are the 
horizontal traces of the planes required. The vertical traces may be 
found from the condition that the required planes are parallel to the 
plane containing AB and CD. 

285. Planes Tangential to a Cylinder and having a ^yea 
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Inclination. — Let § be the given inclmation, say to the horin>utal 
plane. 

In Fig. 626 the cylinder is given by its horizontal trace and the 
directitm of its generating lines. Take a6, dV a generating line, a 
being its horizonUl trace. Take a point vt/ in a&, dM as the vertex 
of B. right circular cone whose base is on the horizontBl plane and 
whose base angle is eqnal to tf. A tangent aL to the base of this 
cone will be the hprizontal trsoe of a plane tangential to the cone and 
containing the generating line ob, a'b'. The vertical trace LM of this 
plane is found from the condition that the plane contains the point m>'. 
This pJane will also have the given inclination $. Tangents to the 
horizontal trace of the cylinder parallel to aL will be the horisontal 
traces of two of the planes required and their vertical traces will be 
parallel to LM. 

Two other planes (not shown) fulfilling the given conditions may 
be found by using the tangent aS to the base of the oooe in the same 
way that aL was used. 

The planes found as above will evidently have the required 
inclination and they will also contain each a generating line i^ the 
cylinder whose horizontal trace is at the point where the horizontal 
trace of the plane touches the borixonta] trace of the cylinder. In 
Fig. 628, tA, id' and ef, e'f are the lines <& contact with the cylinder 
of planes (1) and (2) respectively. 



Pio. 628. Pig. 629. 

When the given cylinder is a right circular cylinder the oonstruo- 
taoo shown in Fig. 629 may be used. In this case a trace of the 
OTlinder is not required. Take n' and iJ two points on the axis of 
tlie cylinder as the centres of two spheres inscribed in the cylindw. 
Envdop these spheres by cones .whose bases are on the horiaontal 
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plane and whose base angles are equal to 6. Tangent planes to these 
cones are two of the planes required. The vertical trace of the second 
plane falls outside the limits of the figure, cd, d^ and e/, df the 
lines of contact of the tangent planes with the cylinder pass through 
the points of contact of these planes and the spheres. 

Two other planes satisfying the given conditions may be found by 
drawing two inverted cones enveloping the spheres and constructing 
the tangent planes to them. The base angles of these inverted cones 
must of course be equal to B. 

The given angle B must not be less than the inclination of the 
generating lines of the cylinder. 

286. Planes Tangential to a Sphere and containing a given 
Line. — "First solution. O is the centre of the sphere and AB the given 
line. Draw an elevation of the 
sphere and given line on a vertical 
plane parallel to the line (Fig. 
630). Take a plane perpendicular 
to AB and containing the centre 
of the sphere. LM the vertical 
trace of this plane will be at right 
angles to a'b' and will be an edge 
view of the plane. This plane 
intersects the given line at C and 
the sphere in a great circle. The 
plan of this great circle, which 
is an ellipse, is shown but it need 
not be drawn. In the plane LM 
take the horizontal line OS 
through the centre of the sphere. 
Obtain the rabatment of the 
section of the sphere by the plane 

LM and also the point C by * 

rotating the plane LM about OS until it becomes horizontaL The 
rabatment of the section of the sphere will be the circle which is the 
plan of the sphere and the rabatment of C will be c^. Through <r, 
draw the tangent CiCi to the circle which is the plan of the sphere, e, 
being the point of contact. Restore the plane LM to its original 
position taking with it the point ei determining e' and e as shown. 
OE is a tangent to the section of the sphere by the plane LM, and the 
plane containing CE and AB will be a tangent plane to the sphere 
at E. The horizontal and vertical traces of the tangent plane will -be 
perpendicular to oe and o'e' respectively. 

Since a second tangent can be drawn from c, to the circle, the 
above construction applied to this second tangent will lead to a 
second plane tangential to the sphere and containing AB. This second 
plane is not shown. 

Second solution. Envelop the sphere by a cone having its vertex 
in the given line AB. The planes tangential to this cone and con- 
taining AB will also be tangential to the sphere. The horixontal 




Fig. 680. 
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traces of the taogeot planea required will pass through the horizontal 
trace of AB and will be tangential to the horizontal trace of the cone. 

By selecting the point in AB for the vertex of the cone so that 
the axis of the cone is parallel to one of the planes of projection, the 
plane (M) of the circle of contact between the oone and the sphere is 
readily found. The base angle of Uie cone is the inclination of the 
planes required to the plane M, and the planes required may be found 
by the construction of Art. 193, p. 226. 

287. Cones Enveloping Two SpherfiB.— If one sphere Ilea 
entirely outside the other and the spheres do not touch one another 
there will be two cones which will envelop both. 



Fio. 681. Fio. 68S. 

The projections of the cooes are obtained by drawing the common 
tangents t^ the circles which are the projections of the spheree. 
Theee tangents intersect the projection of the line joining the centres 
of the spheres at the projections of the vertices of the cones. One 
cone has its vertex on the line joining the oentree rf the spheres 
produced beyond the smaller sphere (Fig- 631), while the other has its 
vertex between the spheres (Fig. o32). If the spheres touch one 
another externally, one of the cooes becomes a plane tangential to the 
^beres at their point of contact. If the spheres cut one another there 
is only one enveloping cone. 

288. Planes Tangential to Two Spheres and having a 
given Inclination. — Let the given inclination be to the horizontal 
plane. Envelop the two spheres bya cone. Find by Art. 2dl, p. 319, 
the planes tangential to this cone and having the given inclination. 

The following construction follows readily from that shown in Fig, 
629, p. 323. Envelop each sphere by a cone, axis vertical and base 
angle equal to 0. Planes tangential to these two cones are the planes 
required. There may be as many as eight planes satisfying the given 
conditions, depending on 6 and the relative positions of the spheres. 
Denoting the cones by A and B, there are two planes for the case 
where A and B are upright, two when A and B are inverted, two 
when A is upright and B is inverted and two when A is inverted and 
B is upright. 

289. Planes Tangential to Two Spheres and containing 
a given Point — Envelop the two spheres by a cone. Find by Art. 
278, p. 318, the planes tangential to this cone and containing the given 
point. Or, proceed as follows. Let Y be the vertex of the cone 
enveloping the two spheres, and let P be the given point. Join PV. 
Find by Art. 286, p. 324, the planes tangential to one of the spheres 
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and oontaining the line FY. These planes will also be tangential to 
the other sphere. 

290. Planes Tangential to Three Spheres.— Determine the 
vertex of a oone enveloping any two of the spheres, also the vertex of 
a cone enveloping another two. A plane containing these two vertices 
and touching any one of the spheres will also touch the other two. 

If the spheres are entirely external to one another and no two 
touch one another there will be eight planes which will touch all three 
spheres. Two of these will have all the spheres on the same side, 
while the others will have one sphere on one side and two on 
the other. 

291. Tangent Plane to a Surface of Revelation at a given 
Point on the Surface. — Let the axis of the surface (Figs. 633 and 
634) be vertical, and let f^ be the given point on the surfao^. 




FiQ. 688. 



Fig. 684. 



All tangent planes to the surface at points on it at the same level 
as j>p' will have the same inclination, and the normals to the surface at 
thede points will meet on the axis at the same point. Hence if ^r* be 
drawn parallel to XY to meet the outline of the elevation (or plane 
generatrix) of the surface at r', and a line ^r' be drawn perpendicular 
to the tangent at r' meeting the elevation of the axis at ^^ ^j>' will be 
the elevation of the normal to the surface at|>p'. The plan of this 
normal will be the line joining ^ with the centre of the circle which is 
the plan of the surface. 

A plane LM N through the point pp' ^d perpendicular to the line 
pg, ^(l will be the tangent plane to the surface at ^, This plane is 
also tangential to the right circular cone which envelops the surface 
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of reTolation and has for its line of contact the horizontal circle 
through pp'. MN, the horizontal trace of the tangent plane LMN, is 
a tangent to the circle which is the horusoutal trace of the above- 
mentioned cone. 

In Fig. 633 the tangent plane meets the surface of revolution at 
one point only, while in Fig. 634 the tangent plane also cuts the 
surface. 

292. Cylinder Enveloping a Surface of Bevolntlon. — The 
vertical line ah, a'b' (Fig. 635) is the axis of a surface of revolution 




FiQ. 636. 

whose outline is given, cd, c'eC, is a line which is parallel to the 
vertical plane of projection but is inclined to the horizontal plane. It 
is required to determine the cylinder which envelops the surface of 
revolution and has its generatrices parallel to cd, c'd'. The cylinder is 
deten*ined when its line of contact with the surface of revolution is 
found. The construction is shown for finding two points on this line 
<rf contact, one on the upper or concave part of the sui-face of 
revolution, and the other on the lower or convex part. 

Take a point rr' on the meridian section of the surface of revolution 
which is parallel to the vertical plane of projection. Draw r'o' the 
normal to the elevation of the outline of this meridian section at r. 
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and lefc i^d meet dV at o\ With d as centre and oV as radius describe 
a circle. This circle is the elevation of a sphere inscribed in the 
surface of revolution. The line of contact of this sphere and the 
surface of revolution is a horizontal circle whose elevation is the straight 
line ^r^. A cylinder which envelops this sphere and has its axis 
parallel to cd, c'd' will touch the sphere in a circle of which «'oY, 
perpendicular to c'd', is the elevation. Let ddi intersect ^r' at j>', 
then y is the elevation of a point on the line of contact of the surface 
of revolution and the required enveloping cylinder. The plan ^ of 
this point is found by an obvious construction which is shown. 

A line muy m'ln! through j^p' pcurallel to cd, dd! is one of the generatrices 
of the cylinder which envelops the sphere and is tangential to the 
sphere at the point pp* ; but the surface of the sphere is tangential to 
the surface of revolution at this point, therefore the line mn, m'n' is 
a generatrix of the enveloping cylinder required. 

The outline of a projection of the surface of revolution by projectors 
parallel to cd, d^ will be the projection of the line of contact of the 
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enveloping cylinder determined as above. Such a projection is shown 
at (I), on a plane perpendicular to the projectors. 

The projection of a surface of revolution on a plane inclined to its 
axis may also be obtained directly by first drawing the projections 6t 
a sufficient number of spheres inscribed in the surface and then 
drawing the boundary line of all these projections. The "anchor 
ring '' shown in Fig. 636 is a solid which \a easily projected by tiiis 
method. The anchor ring may be considered as generated by a sphere 
rotating about the axis of the ring, and the projections of this sphere 
in a sufficient number of positions being drawn, the curves bounding 
them form the projection of the ring. 

293. Cone Enveloping a Surface of Revolution. — The iprtical 
line a&, alh' (Fig. 637) is the axis of a surface of revolution whose 
outline is given, cd is a given point at the same distance from the 
vertical plane of projection as a&, a'b\ It is required to determine a 
cone which envelops the surface of revolution and has its vertex at cc\ 
The cone is determined when its line of contact with the surface of 
revolution is found. The construction is shown for finding two points 
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on this line of contact, one on the upper or concave part of the surface 
of revolution, and the other on the lover or convex part. 

As in the preceding Art. draw tbe elevation of a sphere inscribed 
in tbe surface of revolution, h&viog for its line of contact the circle 
whose elevation is ^V. A oone which envelops this sphere and has its 
vertex at the point ed will' touch the sphere in a circle of .which tbe 
straight line H is the elevation. The point y where it intersects 5'/ 
is the elevation of a point on the line of contact of the surface of 
revolution and the required enyelopiDg cone. The plan <p ot this 
point is obtained by on obvious construction which is shown. A line 
mn, m'n' through ce' and pp' is a generatrix of the cone which envelops 



the sphere and is tangential to the sphere at pp'. But the surface of the 
flpbera is tangential to the surface of revolution at this point, therefore 
the line mn, m'n' is a generatrix of the enveloping cone required. 

294. The Spheroid. ^A tpheroid may be generated by the 
revolution of an ellipse about one of its axes, and is called a prolate or 
oblate spheroid according as the axis of revolution is the major or minor 
axis of the ellipse. 

A spheroid may also be generated by a circle of varying diameter 
which moves so that its plane is perpendicular to, and its centre in, a 
fixed straight line, the diameter of the circle being regulated by an 
ellipse which has one axis coinciding with the fixed straight line. The 
fixed straight line is the axis of the spheroid. 
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Fig. 638 shows the plan and eleTation of » prolate spheroid whoso 
axis is vertical. Eight meridian Bections aad bovbh circular aectJons at 
equal intervals are shown. A section by a plane LM perpendicular to 
the vertical plane of projection and inclined to the horiEontal plane is 
also shown. All plane sectiona of a spheroid other than sections at 
right angles to ita axis are ellipses. 

Fig. 639 shows the same spheroid tilted over so that its axis is 
inclined at 45° to the horizontal plane but remains parallel to the 
vertical plane of projection. The same meridian and circular sections 
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which are shown in Fig, 638 are shown in Fig. 639. The stadent 
should draw these projections full size taking the major and minor axes 
of the generating ellipse 4 inches and 3 inches long respectively. The 
plan in Fig. 639 may be projected directly horn the elevation in 
Fig. 638 by turning the ground line through 45°. This will save iba 
labour of redrawing the elevation in the inclined position. 

It should be noted that all the curves in the plan, Fig. 639, includ- 
ing the boundary line are ellipses. The boundary ellipse in tjie plan, 
Fig. 639, is the horizontal trace of a vertical cylinder enveloping the 
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spheroid, the etriught line ft' being the elevation of the lino of contact 
between the spheroid and the enveloping cylinder. 

The axes oi the various ellipses having been found the curves maj 
be drawn by the paper trammel method. 

When the two axes of the revolving ellipse are equal the spheroid 
becomes a sphere. 

295. The Hypflrboloid of Revelation. — The hyperbohid of 
revolution may be generated by the rerolution of ao hyperbola about one 
of its axes. If the axis 
of revolution is the con- 
jugate axis BB, ct the 
hyperbola (Fig. 640) each 
branch of the hyperbola 
describes the same sur- 
face which is the hifper- 
holoid of revolution of one 
sheet. If the axis of re- 
volution is the transverse swwholoii of revoVution Eyperbolmd of rewlwl 
axis AAi of the hyper- ofonatheet. tim o/ tuo theeU. 

bola (Fig. 641) the two f,o. gio. Fio. Ml. 

branches of the hyper- 
bola describe separate surfaces and the two snrfaoea form the hyper- 
boloid of revolution of two aheett. Of these two hyperbobids of revo- 
lution the one of one sheet is the more important, and when an 
byperboloid of revolution is referred to the one of one sheet will be 
understood. 

In Fig 642, a'a,' is the transverse axis of an hyperbola wbose plane is 
parallel to the vertical plane of projection and whose conjugate axis 
Vb,' is vertical, m'o'm' and n'o'n' are the asymptotes of the hyperbola, and 
f and /,' are the foci. A^ the hyperbola and its asymptotes revolve 
about the vertical conjugate axis, the hyperbola describes an hyperboloid 
of revolution and the asymptotes describe a cone which is asymptotic to 
the byperboloid. Sixteen positions of the moving hyperbola are shown 
in the plan (u) and elevation (v). 

Sections of the hyperboloid by planes perpendicular to the axis of 
revolution are circles, the smallest of which has a diameter equal to the 
transverse axis of the hyperbola and is called the collar or throat or 
gorge of the hyperboloid. 

At (w) in Fig. 642 is shown a plan of the hyperboloid when the 
axis of revolution is inclined at 30° to the horizontal plane. In this 
new plan only the visible meridian and circular sections shown in the 
plan (h) and elevation (n) are shown. 

A section of the hyperboloid by a plane is of the same kind as the 
section of the asymptotic cone by that plane or by a plane parallel to 
it. For example if a plane cuts the asymptotic cone in an ellipse all 
planes parallel to that plane will cut the hyperboloid in ellipses. The 
same is true for parabolic and hyperbolic sections, and it is obviously 
true for circular sections. 

A plane containing the axis of revolution cuts the hyperboloid in an 
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hyperbola and the aajmptotic cone in two straight lines which &re the 
asymptotes of the hyperbola. 

A plane parallel to the axis of revolution and tangential to the 
collar of the hyperboloid cuts the asymptotic cone in an hyperbola and 
the hyperboloid in two straight lines P and Q which interaeot on the 
collar and which ore the asymptotes of the hyperbola. These two 
straight lines P and Q are also parallel to the straight lines P, and Q, 
respectively in which the asymptotic cone is cut by a plane containing 
the axis of revolution and parallel to the plane of P and Q. Also all 
these straight lines V, F„ Q and Qi are inclined at the same angle to 
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Fig. 642. 

the axis of revolution but if F and P, slope forwards Q and Q, slope 
backwards. 

It follows that from any point S on the surface of the hyperboloid 
two straight lines can be drawn on the surface, because two planes can 
be taken parallel to the axis of revolution and containing S and touch- 
ing the collar and each of these planes will intersect the aurfaoe in a 
pair of straight lines and one of each pair will pass through S. 

There are therefore two systems of straight lines which can be 
drawn on the surface of the hyperboloid. No two lines of the same 
system are in the same plane, but any line of the one system and any 
line of the other are in the same plane. The plane which contains a 
line of one system and a line of the other is the tangent plane to the 
surface at the point of intersection of the lines. 
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Since any lino of one aystem and any line of the other are in the 
Bune plane it follows that any line of one system will intersoot every 
line in the other system if the lines are produced tar enough. Hence 
the hyperboloid <^ one sheet may be generated by the motion of a 
straight line which moves in contact with any three lines of either 
^atem. 

The hyperboloid may also eTtdently be generated by the revolution 
of a line belonging to one or other of the systems above referred to, 
the axis of revolution being the axis of revolution already used. From 
this mode of generation the hyperboloid of revolution is also called the 
twitted surface of revolution. This mode of generation is illustrated by 



ng. 643 which shows the same hyperboloid represented in Fig. 643, 
bat instead of different positions of the revolving hyperbola different 
poutions of the revolving straight line are shown, It may be left 
as an exercise for the student after drawing the views as sbowa 
ia Fig. 643 to add the second system of straight lines on the 
hyperboloid. 

The hyperboloid of two sheets cannot be generated by the motion of 
a straight line, it is therefore not a ruled surface. 

296. Hyperboloida of Revolution in Boiling Contact— 
Referring to the plan (u) and elevation (e) in Fig. 644, o'a' is the eleva- 
tion and the point o,a is the plan of a vertical axis, o'b' is the elevation 
Jtnd 0^ is the plan of another axis which is parallel to the vertical 
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plane of projection but is inclined to the horizontal plane. The point o' 

\a the elevation and OiO^ is the plan of the common perpendicular to these 

two axes. oV is the 

elevation and oc is the D_ 

plan of a straight line 

which is parallel to the 

vertical plane of projec- 

tion. o'e makes an angle 

a with c>a! and an angle 

P with oh'. 

If an hjperboloid of 
revolution be described 
by the revolution of OC 
about the vertical axis 
and another hyperboloid 
be described by the re- 
volution of OC about 
the inclined axis, these 
two hyperboloids will be 
in contact along the line 
OC, and if one hyper- 
boloid be made to rotate 
about its axis the other 
will also rotate if the 
frictional resistance between the hyperboloids is sufficient. 

The construction of the hyperboloids when the axes and the line of 
contact are given is clearly shown in Fig. 644. The view (to) is a pro- 
jection of the inclined hyperboloid on a plane perpendicular to its axis. 

The common normal to the surfaces of the hyperboloids at C will 
be at right angles to the tangent plane at C and this tangent plane 
will contain the line OC. Since the line OC is parallel to the vertical 
plane of projection the vertical trace of the tangent plane containing 
OC will be parallel to o'c\ therefore the elevation of the common 
normal will be perpendicular to oV. But this common normal must 
intersect the axis of each hyperboloid. Hence a line m'c^n' at right 
angles to o'c* and intersecting o'a' at m' and o'b' at n' will be the eleva- 
tion of the common normal to the surfaces at C. The plan men of this 
normal is easily found as shown. 

The relative angular velocities of the two hyperboloids, when one 
rotates the other, will now bo determined. To facilitate reference 
denote the vertical hyperboloid by A and the inclined hyperboloid by 
B. Let a>i and o), be the angular velocities of A and B respectively. 
Let Y] be the linear velocity of the point O considered as a point on 
the throat of A, and let V, be the linear velocity of the point O con- 
sidered as a point on the throat of B. Let r^ and r, be the radii of the 
throats of A and B respectively. 

Draw o'Dy o'E, and o'F at right angles to o'a\ o'b', and oV respec- 
tively. Make o'D equal to Yj and draw DFE at right angles to oT 
meeting o'F at F and o'E at E. Then o'E will be equal to Y, , because 
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i/F and FD «re eridentlj tho components of Vi along and perpen- 
dicnlar to OC respectively, and since there is rolling motion at O the 
component of V, at right angles to OC muet also be equal to o'F. In 
addition to the rolling of the one hyperboloid on the other there ia 
also a sliding motion along the line of contact and the velocity of this 
sliding is represented by BE. 

— = — -i- —- = -re • -. But the triangle Do'E is similar to the 

triangle m'oV, therefore -rp = -n- Also from the plan («) -' = — • 

em ~ Fm"' u, ~ o^ ' c'm' ~ o'n' ' oW ~ sin a 

On o'a' make o'H = uii, and draw HK parallel to o'b' to meet oV at 

K. Then angle t>'KH = 3, and ^rr^ = — — ^ but this has been shown 
HK Bin a' 

to be eqnal to — , therefore since o'H = iii„ HK must be equal to u*. 



This gives the solution of the moat common problem in connection 
with rolling hyperboloids which is, given the two axes and the relative 
angnlar velocities to find the line of contact and then construct the 
hyperboloids. For if on o'a' o'H is made equal to lo^ aod HK is drawn 
parallel to o'b' and made equal to at, then o' being joined to K the eleva- 
tion of the line of contact is found. To find the plan oc draw mVn' 
perpendicular to oV to meet o'a' at m' and o'b' at n'. A projector from 
W toojt fixes n and mn being drawn a projector from c* to meet mn 
determinee e. Then eo parallel to 0,6 is the plan required and the 
hjrperboloids may be drawn as shown. 

Theee hyperboloids are the pitch surfaces of what are called tiew 
betel teheeli, which are used to transmit motion directly from one shaft 
to another when the axes of the shafts do 
not intersect and are not parallel to one 
another. In practice generally only com- 
paratively short frusta of the hyperboloids 
are used as the pitch surfaces of the 
wheels as shown in Fig. 645. If the 
frusta ore taken at the bases of (he hyper- 
boloids, as A and B, they are approxi- 
mately conical, and if at the throats, as 
Ai and Bj, they are approximately cylin- 
drical. In these wheels the teeth have «. g., 
line contact. 

397. Tbe Qeometry of CrosB-Bolls. — Referring again to Fig. 
644, if tiie axes of the hyperboloids are given and it is also given that 
tbe line of contact OC is parallel to the axis of the inclined hyper- 
boloid, then oV would coincide with o'b' and the inclined hyperboloid 
would become a cylinder. But the point an' would coincide with the 
point of and tbe cylinder would haVe no diameter, that is, it would 
become a straight line only. 
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If it is desired that the hyperboloid which has heoome a straight 
line should he a cylinder of definite diameter, then another surface of 
revolution will have to take the place of the other hyperboloid. It 
will now be shown how this other surface of revolution may be deter- 
mined. 

Referring to Fig. 646, hob is the plan and Vo^h' is the elevation of 
the axis of the cylinder which is assumed to be horizontal, aoa is the 
plan and o/ is the elevation of 
the axis of the other surface or 
solid which is assumed to be 
horizontal and perpendicular to 
the vertical plane of projection. 
This other solid will be called 
the roU, o is the plan and Oi'o'o^ 
is the elevation of the common 
perpendicular to the two given 
axes. Making o^o' equal to the 
radius of the cylinder determines 
OjV the radius of the roll at the 
throat. The plane of the throat 
circle of the roll intersects the 
cylinder in an ellipse which 
touches the throat circle at oo\ 
Any other plane parallel to the 
plane of the throat circle will 
intersect the cylinder in an 
ellipse and the roll in a circle, 
and the ellipse and circle will 
touch one another. Moreover 
all such sections of the cylinder 
will be exactly alike. 

HT is the horizontal trace 
of a plane parallel to the plane 
of the throat circle of the roll. 
This plane intersects the cylin- 
der in an ellipse of which mV 
is the elevation. A circle with 

o/ as centre drawn to touch the ellipse m'n' is the elevation of the 
circular section of the roll by the plane HT, and this determines the 
points e and / on the horizontal meridian section of the roll. A pro- 
jector from s', the point of contact of the ellipse and circle, to HT 
determines 8 a point on the plan tiav of the curve of contact between 
the cylinder and roll. 

The radius of the circular section of the roll at HT and the point 
of contact ss' may be found without drawing the ellipse m'n*. It is 
evident that if the ellipse m'n' be moved to Uie right a distance equal 
to i« on the plan it will then coincide with the ellipse cfd which ia the 
elevation of the section of the cylinder by the plane of the throat 
circle of the roll. And if the circle e'/* be moved an equal distance to 
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the right it will then be in the position e/// and will touch the ellipse 
id! at «/. Hence the circle elf I may be drawn first and then the circle 
6'/' which is equal to it. Projecting from «/ to %^ and making «,« equal 
to w determines the point «. In like manner, by taking other positions 
for the plane HT any number of points on the horizontal meridian 
section of the roll and any number of points on the plan uw of the 
curve of contact may be determined. The ellipse id! is therefore the 
only ellipse which need be drawn but it should be constructed as 
accurately as possible, to ensure a good result. 

298. The Paraboloid of Revolution. — The paraboloid of revo- 
lution may be generated by the revolution of a parabola about its axis. 
Sections of the surface by planes parallel to or containiog the axis are 
equal parabolas. Sections by planes perpendicular to the axis are 
circles. All other plane sections are ellipses. 

299. The Ellipsoid.— The ellipsoid may be generated by a vari- 
able ellipse which moves so that its plane is parallel to a fixed plane 
and the extremities of its axes are on two fixed ellipses which have one 
common axis and which have their planes at right angles to one another 
and to the fixed plane. 

Referring to Fig. 647, let the horizontal plane be the fixed plane. 
Let oa, o*ci and ob, dH be the semi- axes of one fixed ellipse whose plane 
is horizontal, and let o&, dh 
and otf, dd be the semi- 
axes oil the other fixed 
ellipse whose plane is pa- 
rallel to the vertical plane 
of projection. A moving 
variable ellipse whose axes 
are horizontal chords of 
these two fixed ellipses 
generate an ellipsoid. 

The plan of the hori- 
zontal fixed ellipse is the 
plan of the ellipsoid, and 
the elevation of the other 
fixed ellipse which is pa- 
rallel to the vertical plane 
of projection is an elevation 
of the ellipsoid. def is 
the half plan and ^df is 
the elevation of the moving 
variable ellipse in one 
position, oe on the half 
plan is equal to o^d on the 

part elevation (v) which is a projection on a vertical plane at right 
angles to the plane of the elevation (u). 

All plane sections of the ellipsoid are either ellipses or circles. 

If ^dd!^ a diameter of the ellipse which is the elevation of the 
ellipsoid, be taken as the vertical trace of a plane which is perpendicular 

z 
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to the vertical plane of projection, the elliptic section of tiie ellipsoid 
by this plane will have one semi-axis equal to d^ and the other 
semi-axis equal to oa. If d^ is equal to oa then the section is 
evidently a circle. This suggests the construction for finding the 
plane containing the centre of tlw ellipsoid and cutting the ellipsoid in 
a circle. There are evidently two such planes. 

All plane sections parallel to one circular section are circles. 
In Fig. 647, g'ddl is the elevation of one circular section of the 
ellipsoid and the chords of the ellipse parallel to ^o'(f are the 
elevations of other circular sections. The elevations of the centres 
of these circles lie on the diameter vidri which is conjugate to the 
diameter ^o'(f . 

As the plane of a circular section moves away from the centre of 
the ellipsoid the circle gets smaller and smaller until the plane beoomee 
tangential to the ellipsoid at miri or nri when the circle becomes a 
point which is called an umhilic. There are evidently four umbilics on 
an ellipsoid. 

At (it) in Fig. 647 is shown a projection of the ellipsoid on a plane 
parallel to planes of circular sections. On this projection nine circular 
sections are shown. 

The curve of contact between an ellipsoid and an enveloping 
cylinder or an enveloping cope is a plane section of the ellipsoid. The 
outline of the projection (w) in Fig. 647 is the trace of a cylinder 
which envelops the ellipsoid and is perpendicular to the plane of the 
projection ; the diameter HdH of the ellipse (u) is the elevation of the 
curve of contsust. 

The tangent plane to the ellipsoid at any point on it contains the 
tangents at that point to any two plane sections of the ellipsoid 
through the point. When two of the three axes of an ellipsoid are 
equal it becomes a spheroid. 

300. The Hyperboloid of One Sheet— The hyperholoid of 
one sheet may be generated by a variable ellipse which moves so 
that its plane is always parallel to a fixed plane and has the 
extremities of its axes on two fixed hyperbolas whose planes are 
perpendicular to one another aod to the fixed plane and which have a 
common conjugate axis'. 

Referring to Fig. 648, OA and OB are the semi-transverse axes 
of two fixed hyperbolas and OC is a common semi-conjugate axis;. 
OA and OB are horizontal and OC is consequently vertical. OA 
is parallel to the plane of the elevation (v). The moving variable 
ellipse is in this case always horizontal, and it will be smallest 
when its plane coincides with AOB, and it is then the throat 
ellipse or principal elliptie section of the hyperboloid. In this 
article when " hyperboloid " is mentioned ** hyperboloid of one sheet " 
will be understood. 

The moving ellipse remains similar to the throat ellipse, hence if 
DD and EE are the axes of the moving ellipse in one position de is 
parallel to ah. 

At (w) is shown an elevation of the hyperboloid on a plane 
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parallel to OB. The true form of one fixed hyperbola is shown 
in the elevation (v) and the true form of the other is shown in the 
elevation (to). 

The asymptotic cone of the hyperboloid is generated by a variable 
ellipse which moves so that its plane is parallel to the throat ellipse 
and has the extremities of its axes dn the asymptotes of the fixed 
hyperbolas. The vertex of this cone is at O. GK? and HH are the 
axes of this moving variable ellipse in one position. This generating ^ 
ellipse is similar to the throat ellipse, henoe gh is parallel to ab. The 
ellipse which is the section of the asymptotic cone by a plane parallel 




to the plane of the throat eUipse and at a distance from it equal to 
OC is evidently equal to the throat ellipse. 

Sections of the hyperboloid and of the asymptotic cone by the same 
or by parallel planes are curves of the same kind. 

If the transverse axes of the fixed hyperbolas are equal the hyper- 
boloid becomes an hyperboloid of revolution. 

The plane of a circular section of the hyperboloid may be found as 
follows. Let OA be greater than OB. Then on the elevation (to) 
take o' as centre and with a radius equal to oa describe an arc to cut 
the hyperbola b'k'e' at Itf ; then k'o'k' is the vertical trace of a plane, 
perpendicular to the plane of the elevation (w), which will cut the 
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hyperboloid in a circle whose radios is equal to o*lc\ All sections 
by planes parallel to this plane will be circles. There are evidently 
two systems of parallel planes which will cut the hyperboloid in 
circles. 

The hyperboloid of one sheet may also be generated by a moving 
variable hyperbola having a fixed conjugate axis, and having the 
extremities of its transverse axis on a fixed ellipse whose plane bisects 
at right angles the fixed conjugate axis of the moving hyperbola. The 
fixed ellipse is the throat ellipse of the hyperboloid. 

Referring to the plan (u) and elevation (v) Fig. 648, the straight 
lines RSR and TST lie on the hjrperboloid. These lines are in a 
vertical plane and their plans coincide and are tangential to the plan 
of the throat ellipse. The hyperboloid may therefore be generated by 
the motion of one or other of these straight lines. These two lines 
belong to two different systems. A line of one system will never meet 
any other line of that system but it will intersect every line of the 
other system if the lines are produced far enough. Hence if a straight 
line moves in contact with any three lines of one of the systems it will 
generate the hyperboh>id. 

301. The H3rperboloid of Two Sheets. — The hyperboloid of 
two sheets may be generated by a variable ellipse which moves so 
that its plane is always parallel to a fixed plane lukl has the extremi- 
ties of its axes on two fixed hyperbolas whose planes are perpendicular 
to one another and to the fixed plane and which have a ooomion 
transverse axis. 




Fig. 649. . 

Referring to Fig. 649, which is a pictorial projection of one quarter 
of an hyperboloid of two sheets, OB and OC are the semi-conjugate 
axes of two fixed hyperbolas and OA is a common transverse axis. 
OA and OB are horizontal and OC is vertical. The plane containing 
OB and OC is the fixed plane referred to in the above definition. 
ADE is part of one branch of one fixed hyperbola having OA for its 
semi-transverse axis and 00 for its semi-conjugate axis ; i^e plane of 
this hyperbola is vertical. AFH is part of one branch of the other fixed 
hyperbola having OA for its semi-transverse axis and OB for its semi- 
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conjugate axis ; tbe plane of this hyperbola is horizontal. The corre- 
sponding parts of the other branches of these fixed hyperbolas are 
shown to the right in Fig. 649. 1 , 2, and 3 are three positions of the 
moving variable ellipse which is always parallel to the fixed plane 
BOG). The generating ellipse in any position is a section of the 
hyperboloid by a plane parallel to the plane BOC. 

The asymptotic cone of the hyperboloid of two sheets is generated 
by a variable ellipse which moves so that its plane is parallel to the 
fixed plane BOC and has the extremities of its axes on the asymptotes 
of the fixed hyperbolas. The vertex of the cone is at O. This 
generating ellipse in any position is a section of the asymptotic cone 
by a plane parallel to the plane BOC. 

All sections of the hyperboloid of two sheets, and of the asymptotic 
cone, by planes parallel to the plane BOC are ellipses similar to the 
ellipse having OB and OC as semi-axes. Straight lines such as KL 
and MN are therefore parallel to the straight line BC. 

Any plane containing the common transverse axis of the fixed 
hyperbolas cuts the hyperboloid in an hyperbola, and the asymptotic 
cone in straight lines which are the asymptotes of the hyperbola. 
APQ is such an hyperbolic section, OR being an asymptote. The 
semi-conjugate axis of this hyperbolic section is OT the semi-diameter 
of the ellipse BTC ¥^ich is in the plane of section. 

The hyperboloid of two sheets may therefore be generated by a 
moving variable hyperbola having a fixed transverse axis, and having 
the extremities of its conjugate axis on a fixed ellipse whose plane 
bisects at right angles the fixed transverse axis of the moving 
hyperbola. The fixed ellipse is the ellipse whose axes are the conjugate 
axes of the fixed hyperbolas. 

The hyperboloid of two sheets cannot be generated by a straight 
line and it is therefore not a ruled surface. 

302. The Elliptic Paraboloid.— The elliptic paraboloid may be 
generated by a parabola which moves with its vertex in a fixed 
parabola, the two parabolas 
having their axes parallel, 
their planes at right angles 
to one another, and their 
concavities turned in the 
same direction. 

Fig. 650 is a pictorial 
projection of one quarter of 
an elliptic paraboloid. ABE 
is the fixed parabola of 
which AN is the axis and 
whose plane H.P. is hori- 
zontal 1, 2, 3, and 4 are 
difierent positions of the 

moving parabola whose plane Piq. 550. 

is vertical and whose axis is 
parallel to AN9 and whose vertex is on the parabola ABE. 
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Sections of the elliptic paraboloid by planes pe^ndicular to AN 
are ellipses. Four such sections are shown at l\ 2', 3', and 4'. These 
ellipses are similar to one another so that lines such as BC and ED 
are parallel. Hence the elliptic paraboloid may also be generated by 
a variable ellipse which moves with its centre on, and its plane 
perpendicular to, the common axis AN of two fixed parabolas ABE 
and ACD whose planes are perpendicular to one another, the 
extremities of the axes of the ellipse being on the parabolas. 

303. The Hyberbolic Paraboloid. — The hyperbolic paraboloid 
may be generated by a parabola which moves with its vertex on a 
fixed parabola, the two parabolas having their axes parallel, their 
planes at right angles to one another, and their concavities turned in 
opposite directions. 

Fig. 651 is a pictorial projection of one quarter of a hyperbolic 
paraboloid. APC is the fixed parabola of which the vertical line AN 
is the axis and whose 

plane is the vertical plane ' -^ ^•^' 

V.P. 1, 2, 3, etc. are 
different positions of the 
moving parabola whose 
plane is at right ingles 
to the plane V.P. and 
whose axis is parallel to 
AN, and whose vertex 
is on the parabola APC. 

A section of the para- 
boloid by a horizontal 
plane through A, the 
vertex of the fixed para- 
bola, is two straight lines 
of which AL is one. 
Vertical planes contain- 
ing these two straight 
lines are asymptotic 
planes of the paraboloid. 
All other horizontal sec- 
tions of the paraboloid 
are hyperbolas the 
asymptotes of which are the lines of intersection of the planes of 
section with the asymptotic planes. Horizontal sections are shown 
at the levels C, P, A, and B. It will be found that the hyperbolic 
sections above A are on opposite sides of the asymptotes to those 
below A. 

The projections of the horizontal hyperbolic sections on a horizontal 
plane are hyperbolas of which the horizontal traces of the asymptotic 
planes are the asymptotes. 

It follows that the hyperbolic paraboloid may be generated by a 
variable hyperbola which moves with its centre on, and its plane 
perpendicular to, the line aAN containing the axes of the two fixed 
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parabolas APC and ATB whose planes are at right angles to one 
another, whose asymptotes are in fixed planes, and having the 
extremities of their transverse axes on the corresponding fixed 
parabolas. 

Sections of the hyperbolic paraboloid by planes parallel to the 
asymptotic planes are straight lines. RS and RT are two such 
sections, rs the projection of RS on the plane H.P. is parallel to al 
the horizontal trace of one of the asymptotic planes and it will be 
found that IRs' the projection of RS on the plane Y.P. is tangential to 
the parabola APC at R. Also, rt the projection of RT on the plane 
H.P. is parallel to the horizontal trace of the other asymptotic plane 
and "Rt the projection of RT on the plane Y.P. is also tangential to 
the parabola APC at R. It will also be found that the projections of 
these straight lines RS and RT on the plane of the parabola ATB are 
tangential to that parabola. 

Hence the hyperbolic paraboloid may also be generated by either 
of two systems of straight lines, one system being parallel to one fixed 
plane and the other parallel to another fixed plane. No two lines of 
the same system intersect, but each line of one system will intersect 
every line of the other system if they are produced far enough. 
These results lead to the following definition. The hyperbolic para- 
boloid may be generated by a straight line which moves parallel to a 
fixed plane and intersects two straight lines which are not parallel 
and do not intersect. From this mode of generation the hyperbolic 
paraboloid has been called the twisted plane, 

304. Tortuous Curves. — A tortuous curve is one in which no 
definite part is in a plane. 

If Q, P, and R be points on a tortuous curve, P being between Q 
and R, a plane may be found containing these three points. If Q and 
R be moved nearer to P then as Q and R move up to P the ultimate 
position of the plane containing Q, P, and R is the osculating plane of 
the tortuous curve at P, and the ultimate position of the straight line 
joining Q and R is the tangent to the tortuous curve at P. The 
tangent at P is evidently in the osculating plane at P. 

A plane through a point P on a tortuous curve at right angles to 
the tangent at P is called the normal plane to the curve at P. Any 
straight line passing through P and lying in the normal plane to the 
curve at P is a normal to the curve at P. The line of intersection of 
the normal and osculating planes of the curve at P is called the 
vrindpal normal of the curve at P. The normal through P which is 
perpendicular to the osculating plane is called the hinormal to the 
curve at P. 

The projection of the tangent at a point P of a tortuous or a plane 
curve is the tangent to the projection of the curve at p the projection 
of P. 
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Exercises XXni 

1. A oirole 4 inoli63 m diameter is in the V.P. A vertical straight line is 4 inches 
in front of the V.P. and its elevation tonohes the elevation of the circle. A 
surface is generated by a horizontal straight line which moves in contact with the 
given line and oirole. Draw the elevation of the section of the surface by a plane 
parallel to the V.P. and 2 inches in front of it. 

2. A right circular cone, base 4 inches in diameter, and altitude 4 inches, 
stands with its base on the H.P. A right circular cylinder 2 inches in diameter 
and 4 inches long stands with its base on the H.P. and its axis 8 inches away 
from the axu of the cone. A surface is generated by a horizontal straight line 
which moves in contact with the surface of the cone and the axis of the cylinder. 
Draw the elevation of the line of intersection of this surface with the surface of 
the cylinder, the plane of the elevation to be inclined at 45^ to the plane of the 
axes of the cylinder and cone. 

8. Three straight lines AB, OD, and E}F are given by their projections in Fig. 
652. A surface is generated by a at:aight line which moves in contact with eikch 
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Fio. 668. 



of the given lines. Draw the elevation of the intersection of this surface with the 
vertical plane whose horizontal trace is H.T. Take the squares of the squared 
backgroimd in Fig. 662 as of } inch side. 

4. The semicircles abc and a'b'c' (Fig. 668) are the projections of the half of an 
ellipse, de and d'e' are the projections of a vertical Ime. A horizontal straight 
line moves in contact with the curve ABO and the line DE. Draw the plan and 
elevation of the curve of intersection of this surface and the plane whose traces 
are given. Find also the point of intersection of the line mn, m'n' with the sur- 
face generated as above. Take the squares of the squared background in Fig. 653 
as of i inch side. 

5. The circles abed and a'b'c'd' (Fig. 664) are the plan and elevation respectively 
of an ellipse. A conical surface is generated by a straight line which moves in 
contact with the ellipse and passes through the fixed point w\ Determine the 
horizontal trace of the conical surface. Show also the traces of the planes which 
are tangential to the conical surface and contain the point ly. 
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6. v^a'b' (Fig. 666) is the eleyation of a right ciroolar oone and vs is the plan 
of its axis. vY is the elevation of a straight line on the front surface of the cone. 
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Without drawing an ellipse determine the traces of a plane which touches the 
cone along the line VR. 

7. The plan and elevation of a cone enveloping a sphere are given in Fig. 666. 
Determine the traces of a plane inclined at 60^ to the horizontal plane and 
tangential to the cone. 

8. Determine the traces of a plane tangential to the cone given in Fig. 666 and 
inclined at 46*^ to the vertical plane of projection. 

9. Referring to Fig. 666, p is the plan of a point lying on the upper surface of 
tiie given oone. Draw the traces of the plane which is tangential to the cone at 
the point P. 

10. A right circular cone whose vertical angle is 60^ lies with its slant side on 
the horiflontal plane and the plan of its axis perpendicular to XY. Draw the 
traoee of a plane which touches the cone in a line whose inclination to the 
horiaontal plane is 40^. 

11. A right circular cone, base 2*6 inches diameter and axis 2'6 inches long, 
has its base on the vertical plane of projection and its axis 1*6 inches above the 
horizontal plane. Draw the traces of the f ourplanes which are tangential to this 
cone and inclined to the horizontal plane at 6(r. 

12. The plan of the vertex of a cone is on the circumference of its horizontal 
trace which is a circle 2 inches in diaoneter. The height of the vertex above the 
horizontal plane is 2*6 inches. Draw the scale of slope of a plane tangential to 
this cone and inclined at 60° to the horizontal plane. 

18. The circle ah (Fig. 667) is the horizontal trace of a cylinder and c^d^^ is 
the indexed plan of its axis, p is the plan of a point on the upper sur^Mse of the 
cylinder. IDtaw the traces of the plime which is tangential to the cylinder at P. 

14. Draw the traces of a plane which is tangential to the cylinder of the 
preceding OKeroise and indined at 70° to the horizontal plane. 

15. Draw the traces of a plane which is tangential to the cylinder of exercise 
18 and which contains the line m^n^ (Fig. 667). 

16. ajb^ (Fig. 668) is the indexed plan of the axis of a right circular cylinder 
1*6 inches in diameter, r is the plan of a point on the lower surface of the 
cylinder. Draw the scale of slope of a plane which is tangential to the cylinder 
atR. 

17. Draw the scale of slope of a plane which is tangential to the cylinder of 
the preceding exercise and which contains the point «„ (Fig. 668). 
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18. Pig. era U the flgurad plan of a straight line AB and » gphera wboM 
oentre la C. Draw th« tnoes ol the planes wMoh contain the line and km 
tangential to the spheN. 



19. Drair two cirolas, one 9 Inohee and the other 1 inch in diameter. Ths 
centres of the oiroles to be 3 inches apart. Tliese cirolea are the plana of two 
spheres. The oentre of the tmaller sphere is 1 inoh and the oentre of the larger 

Shere is S-5 inohee above the borizoutal plane. Draw the soalee of alope of all 
e planes which are tangential to the two spheres and are inolined at TO' to tho 
horizontal plane. 

SO. AB is a straight line wboee plan ia 8 inches long. A b one inoh and B Is 
S inohea above the horizontal plane. Bepreaent a plane which passes between A 
and B, is inolined at 60° to the horizontal plane, and is at perpeadunUar distanoes 
of 1 inch and IS inches from A and B reapactively. 

31. vh and he are two straight lines at right angles to one another and each 8 
inohee long. V ia the vertex and VU the aits of a right circular oone whose 
vertical angle U 10°. H is on, and V is tlirae inches above the boriiontal plane. 
C is the centre of a sphere 2 inches in diameter wIiiDb reets on the horiiontal 
plane. Bepresent a plane which is tangential to the oone and sphere. 

SS. abc is a triangle, ab = 1'6 inches, be = I'S inches, and ac = 96 inches, 
A is S'fi inches, B is 1 inch, and C is 3-4 inches above the horizontal plane. AB 
is the axis of a right circular cjlioder 16 inches in diameter. C is the oentr« of 
a sphere 1-4 iaohes in diameter. Draw the scale of slope of a plane which passee 
over the cylinder and under the sphere and is tAngentiai to both. 

as. A, B, and C are the oentrea of three spheres whose radii are, 0-8 inch, 04 
inch, and 0-6 inch respectively, ofr = I'T inches, be = 1-8 inches, and oc = 1-3 
inches. The heights ol A, B, and above the horiiontal plane are, O'B inoh, 
0'6 inoh, and 1-6 inches respectively. Bepresent a plane which passes over the 
spheres A and C and under tlie sphere B and is tangential to all three. 

S^ The elevation of a solid of revolution, whose axis HN is parallel to the 
vertical plane of projection, is given io Fig. 660. Draw the horiiontal tnoe ol a 
vertical cylinder which envelops this solid, and show the elevation of the carve at 
contact. «' is the elevation of a point on thefront soriaoe of the solid. Bepreaent 
a plane tangential to the surface at S. 

as. The circle ab (Fig. 661) is the plan of a prolate spheroid whose ^s ia 
vertical and S inches long, its lower end being on the horizontal plane, ed is the 
plan of a straight line, G being 1 inches above and D on the horiiontal plane. A 
oylisder whose axis is parallel to CD envelops the spheroid. Show in plan and 
elevation the ourve ol contaot between the cylinder and the spheroid, r is the 
plan of a point on the lower snrfaoe of the spheroid. Draw the traoea of the plane 
which is tangential to the spheroid at B, 
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Fm. 660. Pio. 661. Fio. 662. 

In reproducing tht abooe diagramt the tidft of the »maU tguarei are tobe taken 

e^ual to half an inch. 

enveloping it, the vertei of the cone being at 0. Draw alao the traces of a plane 
oootainiDg the point C, tooohing the spheroid, find inclined at 10° to the 
horizontal plane. 

27. In Kg. 663, aa, M, and cc are the plana and a'a', h'b\ and c'd are the 
elevations of three straight lines, vp' is a point on AA. Determine a point qq' 
on BB snob that the line FQ shall be IS inches 
long and sloping downwards from P to Q. Find 
ft point rr' in 00 euoh that PR + QB = S-6 

S8. ad> (Fig. 669) is the plan of a straight 
liae inolined at 46" to the horizontal plane and 
sloping upwards from A to B. o is the plan of 
a vertical axis. A twisted anrface of revolution 
is generated b? the revolntion of AOB aboat the 
vertioal axis to which it is oonneoted by a hori- 
sonial line of which oc is the plan for the position 
of AOB shown. Draw in plan and elevaticm 16 
poutions of the generating line at equal Intervals. 
r is the plan of a point od the loner part of the 
surface generated. Draw tlie traces of the plane 
which is tangential to the twisted surface at It. 
de is the plan of a horizontal line whose height 
above the horizontal plane is I'S inches. Show 
in plan and elevation the points of intersection 
oE DE with the twisted surface. 

28. ab, and cd (Fig. 664) are the plans of two 
straight lines. The points B and D are on the 
horizontal plane. A is 3 inches and G is S inches above the horizontal plane. 
An byperboloid li generated by the revolution of CD aboat AB. Show the true 
shape of the section of the hyperboloid b; a vertioal 

plane of which HT is (he horizontal trace, r is the 

Elan of a point on the lower surface of the byper- 
oloid. Taking Hd as a ground line draw the traces 
of the plane which is tangential (o the hvperboloid 
atB. 

80. The axes of two hjperboloids A and B which 
are in rolling line contact ate horizontal. The axis 
of B is 1'2 inches above that of A. The angular 
Telooit7 of B la 1-5 times that of A. The ends of A 
are each 2 inohes distant from its throat circle. 
Draw the plan oE the hyperboloids and an elevation on a plane perpendicular to 
their line of contact. 
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eBective length ol the roll Is 



, The ojliuder is 2'fi inohee in diameter and 
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ita axis is inclined at 15° to tbe uia of the roll. Draw, half size, a plbn of the 
roll and 07lindec, their axes being harimntal, showing ths curve of oontaot. 

S3. OA, OB, and OC are the aemi-ueB of an ellipsoid. OA = 1-75 'mcbea, 
OS = l'2e inches, and 00 = I inoh. OA is horizontal and OB is perpeadicnUr 
to the vertical plane of projection. The centre O is 
1 inch above tbe horizontal plane. The plan is shown 
in Fig. 66C. Draw a projaction of the ellipsoid on a 
pUne parallel to the plane of a circular Bection. 

mn rFig. G6fi) is the plan of a straight line which 
passes tbroDgh O and is inclined at 46° to the hori- 
zontal plane. A cylinder enveloping the ellipsoid has 
its generating line parallel to MN. Show in plan and 
elevation the curve of oontact between the cylinder 
and elli|iBoid. 

V (Fig. 666) is the plan of a point which is 8-G p^ gg. 

Inohea above the horizontal plane. A cone having its 

Tertez at V envelops the ellipsoid. Draw in plan and elevation the curve of 
contact between the oone and ellipsoid. 

S8. OA, OB, and OG are three straight Unes mutually perpendiotdar, OO being 
vertical. OA = 1-25 inches, OB = 1 inch, and OC = 0-76 inoh. OB and OO are 
the aetni-conjugate axes of two hyperbolas having OA as a oommon transverse 
axis. These hyperbolas are axial sections of an byperboloid of two sheets lying 
between two pluies perpeDdioular to OA and each i-26 inches from 0. Draw a 

Cot both ebeets of the hyperboloid and an elevation on a plane parallel to OA. 
M also an elevation on a plane perpendicular to OA. On each projection 
show tbe elliptic sections by planes perpendicular to OA at intervals of, say, 0-75 
inch. Show also on each projection a number of axial sections. 

34. An elliptic paraboloid is given in Fig. 666 by two elevations on ^lanee at 
light angles to one another. Draw theee elevation* to the dimenaionB given, and 
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from the elevation (g) project a plan. Show on each projection tbe parabolic and 
elliptic sections indioated. 7.T. is the vertical trace of a plane which it perpen- 
dicular to tbe plane of the elevation {fl ; show on ihe plan , 
and on the elevation (to) the section of the paraboloid by this tfr* 

■36. An hyperbolic paraboloid ia given in Fig. 667 by two 
elevations on planes at right anglee to one another. Draw 
theee elevations to the dimensions given and from the 
elevation (v) project a plan. Show on each projection the 
parabolic and hyperbolic sections indicated. Show also on 
each projection a number of straight linee, say ten, which 
lie on the paraboloid, half the number to belong to one 
system and the' other half to belong to the other system of 
straight generators of tbe paraboloid. 

36. A tortuous curve ^C is shown in plan and elevation 
In Fig. 66a. Draw the projeotioua of the tangent to the 
onive at the point B. Show the traces of the normal and 
osculating planes of the curve at R, Draw also the pro- 




jections 
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nns of the ; 



principal normal and the binormal to the carve at R. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

DEVELOPMENTS 

305. Development of a Surface.— A surface is said to be 
developed when it is laid out on a plane, and the figure so obtained is 
called the development of the surface. As has already been pointed 
out there are certain surfaces which caimot be developed, as for 
example the surface of a sphere, but approximate developments of 
such surfaces may be obtained by dividing them up into a number of 
parts. The determination of the developments of developable surfaces 
will first be studied and then the method of determining approximate 
developments of undevelopable surfaces will be considered. 

In general when the surface of a prism, pyramid, cylinder, or cone 
is referred to, the bases or ends will be excluded, but these bases or 
ends, being plane figures, may easily be added to the development of 
the remainder of the surface, in order to complete the development, if 
required. 

306. Development of the Surface of a Prism. — First consider 
the case of a right prism. Draw the plan and an elevation of the 
prism when the ends are horizontal as shown at (a) and (a') in Fig. 
6b9. The vertical faces of the prism are rectangles and these placed 
side by side in a plane form the required development which is a 
rectangle. This development is most conveniently drawn as shown. 
On the horizontal line LM parts 1 2, 2 3, 3 4, etc. are marked off equal 

to the sides 1 2, 2 3, 3 4, etc. respectively of the base. Lines through 
the points 1, 2, 3, etc., on LM at right angles to LM and equal in 
length to the height of the prism are the positions of the vertical 
edges of the prism on the development LN. 

Now suppose this prism to be converted into an oblique prism by 
having for the elevations of its ends the lines c'd' and e'f*. The 
development of the surface lying between the ends of the new prism 
will be a portion of the rectangle LN obtained as follows. From the 
ends o the vertical edges of the new prism draw horizontals or 
parallels to LM to meet the lines on the development which are the 
positions of these edges on the development. For example, from r^ 
the elevation of the upper end of the edge 3 draw the horizontal r'R 
to meet the vertical 3 on LN. Other points such as R are determined 
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ia the same way and consecutive points being joined as shown, the 
required development is determined. 

The student should now have no difficulty in following the con- 
struction shown for determining the part of the development which 
must be removed due to a hole in the prism, the elevation of the hole 
being the triangle s'p't^. Observe that six additional vertical lines are 
required on the faces of the prism ; these lines pass through the points 
where the horizontal internal edges of the hole meet the faces of the 
prism, and their elevations coincide in pairs. The positions of these 
additional lines on the development are easily found, and they contain 
important points in the complete development. 

If any line or figure be drawn on the development of the surface 
of the prism, it is obvious how the elevation of the line or figure when 




Fig. 609. 



the development is wrapped round the solid, may be obtained by 
working backwards from the development to the elevation of the 
pnsm. 

Again, given, by their projections, two points on the surface of the 
prism, the projections of the shortest line lying on the surface of the 
prism and joining the given points, are easily obtained when it is 
noticed that the required line will on the development be a straight 
line. It is necessary to observe however that there are two ways kA. 
joining the given points by lines whose developments are straight lines, 
one line goes round the surface in one dii*ection and the other in the 
other, but one of these will generally be shorter than the other. 

307. Development of the Surface of a Pyramid. — Excluding 
the base, the surface of a pyramid is made up of a number kA. triangles 
having a common vertex, and if the true forms of these triangles be 
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found and placed together so that those angular points which are 
made to coincide coincide when on the surface of the solid, the resulting 
figure will he the development of the surface of the pyramid. All the 
triangles which make up the development will have a common vertex. 

The plan and elevation of a pyramid are given in Fig. 670, the 
base of the solid being horizontal. The true lengths of the sloping 
edges are conveniently found as follows. On the elevation of the base 
produced make v^ai, vfiy, o,Ci, etc. equal to oa, vb^ vc, etc. respectively. 
Draw the vertical OiY] equal to the altitude of the pyramid. Join 
a,, 6i, fi, etc. to V^ then V,a„ V,fci, VjCi, etc. are obviously equal to 
the true leugths of VA, VB, VC, etc. respectively. The true forms 




a' Vi 

Pig. 670. 



of the triangular faces of the pyramid may now be found and put 
together as shown to form the development aiBiCiDiEiAiYia,. 

Considering the line p'q' on the elevation of the pyramid as the 
elevation of a plane section of the solid, the construction is shown for 
finding the boundary line between the developments of the surfaces 
of the two parts of the solid into which it is divided by the plane of 
section. Consider the angular point of the section which is on the 
edge VE and which has the point / for its elevation. Draw the hori- 
zontal r'ri to meet V,e, at r,. With centre V, and radius V,ri describe 
the arc r,Ri to meet VjE, at R^. Rj is the position of the point R on 
the development. The positions of the other angular points of the 
section are determined in like manner. 

A straight line MjSiN, is drawn on the development and the 
construction is shown for finding the plan and elevation of this line 
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when the development is wrapped round the solid. Consider the 
point Sj where the straight line cuts ViB^. With centre V, and radias 
V^Si describe an arc cutting V^bi at «]. Draw the horizontal »i»' to 
meet tlV at s\ A vertical through a' to meet vh at a determines the 
plan of S. Or f may be found as follows. Let tX meet Y^Vi at o. 
Make vs equal to o«,. The latter construction for finding the plan of 
a point on one of the sloping edges of the pyramid is to be preferred 
when the plan of that edge is nearly perpendicular to the ground line. 
In determining the point m' observe that M,mi is a line parallel to 
a^Bi and is not an arc of a circle with centre V,. 

308. Development of the Sorfaoe of a Oylinder. — Since a 
cylindrical surface is one described by a straight line which moves so 
that it is always paraUel to a fixed line, it is 
evident that the development of a strip of the 
surface lying between two positions of the 
generating line which are not far apart will be 
a four-sided figure of which two opposite sides 
are straight and paraUel and the other two oppo- 
site sides will be either straight or approximately 
straight. The two opposite sides which are either 




Pig. 671. 

straight or approximately straight are equal to the arcs of the ends 
of the cylinder lying between the two positions of the generating line 
considered. This suggests the method of finding the development 
of the surface of a cylinder, which is, to divide the surface into a 
number of strips by a number of positions of the generating line 
and then to determine the true forms of these strips which added 
together give the required development. 

In the case of a right cylinder the ends are perpendicular to the 
generating line and each of the strips mentioned above is a rectangle 
and all the strips when put together on a plftne form a rectangle 
whose height is equal to the height of the cylinder and whose base 
has a length equal to the circumference of one end. 

Referring to Fig. 671 (a) is the plan and (a!) the elevation of a 
right circular cylinder whose axis is vertical. The circumference of 
the circle which is the plan of the cylinder is shown divided into 
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twelve equal parts at tbe pointo 1, 3, 3, etc. These points are the 
plans of twelve positions of tbe generating line of tbe surface of the 
cylinder and from these the elevations are projected. The straight 
line LM, in line with the elevation of one end of the cylinder is made 
equal to the circumference of one end and is then divided into twelve 
eqoal parte and numbered as shown. The length LM may be obtained 
hj calculation bat it will oeuerally be auffioientlj accurate to obtain it 
by stepping out with the dividers from L twelve divisions each equal 
to the chord of one of the twelve equal arcs on tbe plan (a). The 
rectangle LN in which MN is equal U> the height of the cyhnder is 
tbe development of tbe surface of the cylinder. If c'd! is the elevation 
of a plane section of tbe cylinder, the form and position of the outline 
of this section on tbe development is found as in the cane of the prism 
and is fully shown. Considering the circle e'f as the elevation ot a 



cylindrical hole in the given cylinder the forms and positions of the 
ends of this hole on the development are found as shown. 

Fig. 672 shows how the development of the surface of on oblique 
cylinder having parallel circular ends may be conveniently obtained. 
The plan and elevation are first drawn as shown. Tbe base circle is 
divided into twelve equal parts at tbe points, 1, 2, 3, etc. Considering 
these points as the lower ends of the lines which are positions of the 
generating line of the surface of tbe cylinder the elevations of these 
lines are then drawn. On the development these lines are not, how- 
ever, at equal distances apart, but the distances 12, 2 3, 3 4, etc. on 
the development are each equal, very nearly, to one of the twelve 
equal choHs on the base circle. The points 1, 2, 3, etc. on the 
development he on the lines which are at right angles to the elevation 
of the axis of the cylinder and which are projected from tbe elevation 
as shown. The points, 1, 2, 3, etc. on tbe development are quickly 
obtained by stepping off with the dividers, starting at the point 1. 

309. Ddvelopment of Uie Surface of a Cone.— Hince the 
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surface of a cone may be described by a straight line whicb, while 
moving, passes through a fixed point which is the vertex of the cone, 
it is evident that if two straight lines be taken which are two positions 
of the generating line including a small angle, the portion of the 
surface of the cone lying between these straight lines will when 
developed be a three sided figure of which these straight lines will be 
two sides and the third side or base will be nearly straight and of a 
length equal to the arc of the base of the cone lying between the two 
positions of the generating line 
considered. The surface of the 
cone may therefore be divided into 
a number of parts whose develop- 
ments are very approximately tri- 
angles. The true lengths of the 
sides of these triangles are easily 
found and the triangles being drawn 
and placed together with their ver- 
tices at the same point and those 
sides coinciding which correspond 
to those which coincide oa the sur- 
face of the cone, the development 
of the surface is determined. 

Two examples will serve to 
illustrate the procedure in deter- 
mining the development of the sur- 
face of a cone. 

In the first example (Fig. 673) 
the cone is a right circular cone. 
The base is horizontal and its plan 
is therefore a circle whose centre v 
is the plan of the vertex of the 
cone. The elevation is the isosceles 
triangle a'vV, Since the line which 
describes the surface of this cone 
has a constant length equal to v'a' 
it is evident that the development 
of the surface will be a sector of a 
circle r'o'FH whose radius is v'a' 
and having the arc a'FH equal in length to the circumference of Uie 
base of the cone. The length of the arc a'FH is conveniently laid off 
with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes by dividing the circum- 
ference of the base of the cone into, say, twelve equal arcs and steppini;^ 
the chord of one of these arcs out with the dividers on the arc aTH 
twelve times. 

If a line on the surface of the cone is given, the form and position 
of this line on the development is found by a method similar to that 
used in the case of the pyramid. For example let 6V be the ^eyation 
of a plane section of the cone, it is required to show the form and 
position of the outline of the section on the development. Draw the 
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elevations of the lines which join the vertex of the cone to the points 

1, 2, 3, etc. which divide the circumference of the base into, saj, 
twelve equal parts.' (The plans of these lines need not be drawn.) 
Join v' to the points 1 , 2, 3, etc. which divide the arc a'FH into the 
same number of equal parts as the circumference of the base is divided 
into. Consider the point r' which is the elevation of the points on the 
section which lie on the lines from the vertex to the points 5 and 9 on 
the base. Draw i^ri parallel to Va' to meet t/a' at r,. vV^ is evidently 
the true distance of the points of which r' is the elevation from the 
vertex of the cone. Hence if with t/ as centre and oV, as radius an 
arc be described to cut the lines t;'5 and t;'9 on the development, points 
RR on the rtquired curve are found. In like manner the points where 
the required curve outs the other radial lines on the development are 
found and a fair curve through them is the curve required. The figure 
lying between this curve and the arc aTH is the development of the 
surface of the frustum of the cone lying between the base and thiB 
plane of section. If the plane of section is parallel to the base and 
has for its elevatioii the line die' then the development of the surface 
of the frustum is the figure lying between the arc aTH and the arc 
e'KL struck from the centre v'. This figure is the development of a 
lamp shade whose elevation is a'h'dle'. 

Fig. 673 also shows how to determine j^'^ the elevation of a line on 
the surface of the cone which on the development is a straight line PQ. 
The construction is simply the converse of that already given for find- 
ing on the development a line whose elevation is given and which lies 
on tlie surface of the cone. 

In the second example now to be considered the cone is an oblique 
cone. The plan ^ and elevation of the cone are given to the left in 
Fig. 674. The horizontal trace of the surface of this cone is a circle 
but the procedure would be the same if this horizontal trace were an 
ellipse or any other curve. Divide the horizontal trace of the surface 
of the cone into a number of equal parts, say twelve, at the points 1 , 

2, 3, etc. Draw the plans and elevations of the straight lines joining 
m/ the vertex of the cone to the points of division on the horizontal 
trace. The next step is to find the true lengths of these lines. This 
is conveniently done as follows. Let r, be the foot of the perpendicular 
from i/ on XY. Set oW on XY to the right of v^ the distances 0,1, 
r,2, vfi^ etc. equal to the distances vl, 02, v3,*etc. respectively on the 
plan. Join t/ to the points 1, 2, 3, etc. on XY to the right of o,. 
These lines give the true lengths of the lines joining the vertex of the 
cone to the points of division on the horizontal trace of its surface. 
With centre v' and these true lengths as radii describe arcs as shown. 
Now set the dividers to one of the equal divisions on the horizontal 
trace of the surface of the cone (shown on the plan) and starting at, 
say, the point A on the arc whose radius is the true length r'l step 
out from arc to arc as shown and obtain the points 2, 3, 4, etc. which 
will lie on the curve ABC which together with the straight lines t/A 
and ffC form the outline of the development of the surface of the cone. 

' To economise space the plan has been placed above the elevation in Fig. 674. 
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It is not absolutely necessary that the parts 1 2, 2 3, 3 4, etc. on the 
plan be equal and it may happen that in the solution of some problem 
on the cone, say, the determination of its intersection with another 
cone, plane sections through the vertex of the cone may have been 
used giving a series of lines whose horizontal traces do not divide the 
horizontal trace of the surface of the cone into equal parts. In such 
a case it is not necessary to draw a fresh set of lines arranged as in 
Fig. 674, but the parts I 2, 2 3, 3 4, etc. on the curve ABC must be 
made equal respectively to the parts 1 2, 2 3, 3 4, etc. on the plan. 
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Fig. 674. 



Fig. 674 also shows the curve EFH, which is the form and podtioD 
of the outline on the development of a cylindrical section of the surfaoe 
of the cone. The construction lines for two points R, and R^ only oa 
this curve are shown. The constructiou is obvious and needs no 
description. 

310. Approximate Developments of Undevelopable Sur- 
faces. — It has already been stated (Art. 273, p. 313) that a developable 
surface must be capable of generation by a straight line and that any 
two consecutive positions of the generating line must be in the same 
plane. A surface which is undevelopable may however be divided 
into parts of which approximate developments may be drawn, the 
degree of approximation being greater the more numerous the parts 
into which the surface is divided. Three examples will be taken to 
illustrate the method of determining approximate developments of 
undevelopable surfaces. 

The sphere will be taken as the first example. The surface of a 
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sphere may be conveniently divided into zones. A zone of the surface 
of a sphere is the portion lying between two planes which are per- 
pendicular to an axis of the sphere. The surface of a sphere may also 
be conveniently divided into lunes, A lune of the surface of a sphere 
is the portion lying between two planes which contain an axis of the 
sphere. 

Fig. 675 shows in plan and elevation one-eighth of a sphere. The 
surface is divided into three zones. Each zone is assumed to be the 
surface of a frustum of a cone and its development A is found in 
the usual way as shown. The plan is shown divided into three equal 
sectors and these are the plans of three equal lunes. The figure B is 
the approximate development of the half of one of these equal lunes of 




Pig. 675. 



Fia. 676. 



the surface of the sphere. In addition to the information given in 
Fig. 675, it is only necessary to state that the distances 1 2, 2 3, and 
3 4 on the figure B are equal to the arcs 1 2, 2 3, and 3 4 on the 
elevation. 

The second example (Fig. 676) is the quarter of an annulus. The 
surface is divided into zones and lunes which are developed as in the 
case of the sphere. Any surface of revolution may be treated in the 
same way. 

In the last example (Fig. 677) the surface is one traced by a straight 
line which moves in contact with a straight line ae, a'e' and a curved 
line/?,/'/'. The straight line ae, a'e' is divided into a number of equal 
parts at the points 66', cc\ and cW. The curved line is divided into 
the same number of equal parts at the points gg\ hh\ and kk'. The 
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straight liaea joining th« points on the straight line to the points on 
the curved line as shown divide the aurfaoe into a anmber uf three- 
aided figures whose true 
forma are found in the 
usual vajr and are put 
together to form the 
approximate develop- 
ment AELP. 



BxerolseB XXIV 

Note. The atudant is 
advUed to cat out the de- 
velopments in the foUon- 
itig exercises, after he has 
drawn thera. He ahoald 
then fold them up so as to 
exhibit the forms of the 
solids. Where a develop- 
ment has bo be folded to 
give a sharp edge, (be hne 
corresponding to that edge 
on the development shonld PiC. 677, 

be scratobed with a needle 

or perforated at abort intervals. Strips may also be left adjoining certun of the 
edges of the development to form overlaps for gumming together when the 
development is folded up to the fonn of the solid. 
In Fig. 678, which is the development of the 
surface of a onbe, the strips referred to are 
shown at a, a . . . 

1. A plan and an elevation of a right prism 
are shown in Fig. 679. v'q' is the elevation of a 
plane section of the solid. Draw the develop- 
ment o( the BUrfaoe of the prism and show on it 
the boundary line of the section. Draw also the 
elevation of the shortest line lying on the surface 

of the prism and joining the points M and N. pig. gTg. 

8. Two intersecting prisms are shown in Fig. 
e being vertical and the other inclined. 
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a. An oblique prism elandiog on a square base ix shown In Fig. 681. There 
is a rectangular hole in this priBm which is shown in the elevation only. Draw 
tlie development of the surtace of the prism showing on it the outline of the 

4. Draw the development of the frustum of a square pyramid sbown in 
Fig. 682. 

B. A pyramid is shown in Fig. 663. p'q' is the elevation of a plane section of 
(he solid. Draw the development of the sorfaoe of the pyramid with the outline 
of the section on it. 

6. Fig. 681 shows a pyramid in plan and elevation. A square hole in the 
solid is shown in the elevation only. Draw the development of the surface of tho 
pyramid with the outline of the hole on it. 



Fia. 688. Fio. 684. Fio. 686. Fio. 6B6. 

In reproducing the above diagranu tkt aideM of the small >quart$ are to b» 

taken equal to half an inch. 

7. Draw the development of the surfaoe of the pyramid given in Fig. 685. 
r'l' is the elevation of a plane eection of the solid. Show the outline of the 
section on the development. Draw, in plan and elevation, the shortest line 
lying on the surface of the pyramid and joining the points M and N. 

8. A solid is shown in plan and elevation in Fig. 686. Tho base of the solid 
is a square and oU the other faces are trianglei. Draw the development of the 
surface of this soUd. 

8. The shaded part of Fig. 68T is the elevation of a portion of a right circular 
cylinder whose axis is vertical. Draw the development of the surlace of this 
portion of the cylinder. 




Fia. 688. 



10. Pig. 688 shows two views of a ehaet metal pipe B with two sheet metal 
bronohes A and O. Draw, one quarter of full size, the development of the surfaoe 
of B. 

11. Two pipes A and G (Fig. 689), of circular cross seotion and having their 
•zes parallel, are oonneoted by a tbiM pipe B as shown. Draw to a scale of 1 
inch to 2 feet the development of the surtace of the pipe B. 
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15. Dnw to a scale of 1 ineh lo 2 feet the 
developmeiit of the aurfooe of the port of a 
sheet mehd uptake tor a boiler Ehown in Fig. 
690, " 

13. The plan and part elevation of a 
dome, horizontal sections of irhich are regular 
ootagona, are shown in Fig. 691. Complete 
the elevation. Draw a developmant of^oue 
of the eight corred faoea of the dome. 
Scale 1 inch to 5 feet. [B.E.] 

I of ], A de- 
velopment of the pipe showing the shape ol 
the sheet from which it is bent, [B.E.] 

16, A right circular cone ia cut bj a plane 
which biseote its axis and is inclined at 45° 
to it. Draw the development of the nurfaoe . 
of the frustmn. Diameter of base of cone 
8 inches, altitude 3 inches, 

16. The elevation of a can is given in 
Fig. 6SS. Show the shapes to whiob the 
sheet metal must be cut, when flat, to form 
the two conical parts of the can. Omit the 
allowances for overlap at the seams. 

17. ^g- 694 shows the elevation of a 
right circular cone, whose axis is vertioal, p,Q grj^ 
penetrating two circular cjlinders whose axes 

are perpendicular to the axis of the oone. 

Draw the development of the surface of that part of the cone 

which lies between the two cylinders. 

IB. Fig. 69Q nbowB the elevation of two frusta of two 
cones of revolution enveloping the same sphere. Draw the 
developments of the surfaces of the frusta. 

18. Two vertioal circular pipes of different diameters are 
oonneoted by another which is conical, as shown in plan and 
elevation in Fig. 696. Draw the development of the suifaoe 
of the oonioal pipe. 

aO. The solid shown in plan and elevatioD in Fig. 697 
has a base which is a quadrant of a cirole. Of the lemun- j 

ing six faoBB, four are plane triangles and two are conical sur- 
faces. Draw the complete development of the surface of this solid. 
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21. A cone, base 3-7 Inchea diameter, height 2-3Ainoh(», has its axuiucliDsdat 
40°. ' A curve is (raced on the oooe which, id dsvelopment, would be a circle of 1 
inch radios touching the base of the ooue. Bcaw the plan of the ooue, and of the 
cnrve traced on it, touching the base of the oone at its highest point. [b.e.] 

SS. The radius of a sphere is 1*6 inchoe. Draw the appraxiinate development 
of a lune at the surface of this aphero, Angio of lone 30°. 

^S. A Biuface is described by tbe revolution of an ellipse about Its minor axis. 
The major and minor axes of the ellipse are 3 inches and 2 inches long reepectively. 
Draw the approximate do- 
Telopment of a lone of 
tbta surface. The lune 
to lie between two planee 
containing the aiiR of re- 
volution and inoluding an 
angle of 80°. 

S4. An eltiow pipe ia 
G inches in diameter and 
the radius of ita centre 
line is 8 inches. Draw 
the approximate develop- 
ment of a Inne of tbe sur- 
face of tbia pipe. Angle 
oi lane Sai". Scale {. 

M. A sheet • metal 
hood is square at the top 
and circular at the bot- 
tom as shown in Fig, 698. 
Show the shape to which 
the Bat sheet of metal 
must be cut to form the 
hood. 

Se. ABC (Fig. 699) is a sheet-metal pipe, the portions A and C of circular and 
rectangular section respectively. By dev^oping B set out the shape to which the 
flat sheet of metal forming it must bo cut. Omit all allowances for overlap at 
the eeama. . [b.e.J 




CHAPTER XXV 

HELICES AND SCREWS 

311. The Helix. — The helix is the curve described by a point 
which moves with uniform velocity along a generating line of a ri^ht 
circular cylinder while the generating line revolves with uniform angular 
velocity about the axis of the cylinder. ' 

The axial pitch of a helix is the distance between one turn of the 
helix and the next, measured parallel to the axis of the cylinder upon 
which it is traced. Or, the axial pitch is the distance travelled by the 
describing point along the cylinder whUe it moves once round the 
cylinder. The normal pitch of a helix is the distance between one turn 
and the next, measured along the shortest line on the surface of the 
cylinder. If several helices of the same pitch be traced on the surface 
of the same cylinder, at equal distances apart, the distance between two 
adjacent helices is called the divided pitch. When the term " pitch " 
is used without any qualification, " axial pitch '' is understood. The 
diameter of a helix is the diameter of the cylinder upon which it is 
traced. 

The construction for drawing the projection of a helix on a plane 
parallel to the axis of the cylinder follows at once from the definition of 
the curve and is shown in the right hand portion of Fig. 700. The 
axis of the cylinder is assumed to be perpendicular to the verttcal 
plane of projection. Divide the circle which is the elevation of the 
cylinder into a number of equal parts, say twelve, at the points 
1, 2, 3, etc. 

It is evident from the definition of a helix that if the generating 
point moves round any fraction of the circumference of the cylinder, it 
will at the same time move in the direction of the axis of the cylinder 
a distance equal to the same fraction of the pitch. Thus, if the point 
move round the cylinder a distance shown in the elevation by the arc 
12, that is, through 1-1 2th of the circumference, it wttl at the same time 
move parallel to the axis a distance equal to 1-1 2th of the pitch. In like 
manner, in moving round another 1-1 2th of the circumference, it will 
move parallel to the axis another distance equal to 1-1 2th of the pitch. 
Hence the following simple construction. 

Divide the pitch ah into as many equal parts as the circle in the 
elevation is divided into, in this case twelve, at the points 1, 2, 3, etc 
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Through these points draw perpendiculars to a& to meet projectors from 
the points on the circle as shown. The points of intersection of these 
two sets of lines carrying the same numbers are points on the plan of 
the helix and a fair curve through them is the projection required. 
aeb is the plan of one turn of the helix and bfd is the plan of the next 
turn. The plan of the second turn of the helix may be obtained in the 
same way as the lirst, or it may be determined from the first by 
measuring from it, along the plans of the generating lines, a constant 
length equal to the pitch of the helix. 

On the development of the surface of the cylinder the helix becomes 
a straight line. In Fig. 700 the straight line 
AEfi is the development of one turn of the helix 
and the straight line CFD paraUel to AEB is 
the development of the next turn. A straight 
line MN at right angles to AB and CD is the 
development of a helix at right angles to the one 
already considered. The perpendicular distance 




Fig. 700. 



KS between the lines AB and CD is the normal pitch of the first 
helix. 

The mdination of the helix or the pitch angle of the helix is the 
angle $ on the development in Fig. 700, and is the complement of the 
angle which the tangent to the helix at any point makes with the 
generating line of the cylinder through that point. If d is the diameter 

of the cylinder and p the pitch of the helix then tan $ =: £^, If a 

second helix on the same cylinder is perpendicular to the first and p' is 

^^ 

its pitch and ff its pitch angle, then ff = 90*^ — $ Andp' = 

P 
The helix shown in Fig. 700 is right-handed. If the full and dotted 

parts of the plan of the helix shown in Fig. 700 be made dotted and 

full respectively the helix would become left-Juinded, 

312. Helix of InoreaBing Pitch.— A point which moves round 
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a cylinder with uniform angular velocity and at the same time moves 
along the cylinder with an increasing velocity describes a curve which 
is generally called a helix of increasing pitch. The curve is however 
not a helix. The development of a helix of increasing pitch is^a 
curved line while the development of a true helix is a straight line. 

A helix of increasing pitch is shown in Fig. 701. In this example 
the describing point is supposed to move along the cylinder with 
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uniform acceleration while its angular velocity about the axis of the 
cylinder is constant. 

The development of the curve is the parabola EPM, having KN 
for its axis and E for its vertex. If a tangent PQ be drawn to Uie 
parabola at P, then $ the inclination of PQ to EL ia the pitch angle 
of the helix of increasing pitch at the point whose elevation is p* and 
the corresponding pitch is NR obtained by drawing MR parallel to 
I'Q to meet NE at R. 

313. Screw Surfaces. — A screw surface is generated by a 
straight line which slides with uniform velocity along a fixed straight 
line or axis with which it makes a constant angle, and at the same 
time revolves about that sExis with uniform .angular velocity. It is 
obvious that any point in the generating line describes a helix. 

Fig. 702 shows the portion of a screw surface generated by a 
straight line which starts from the position (w in plan and a'd in 
elevation and makes half a revolution about a vertical axis. The 
generating line is shown in thirteen positions in plan and elevation. 
The outer end of the generating line describes the helix whose 
elevation is a'h'c'. 

The curve h's'c' is the elevatipn of the section of the screw surface 
by the vertical plane whose horizontal trace is LM, and ore is the plan 
of the section of the screw surface by the horieontal plane whose 
vertical trace is PQ. The constructions for one point 8$' in the former 
section and one point r/ in the latter are shown. 

It should be observed that the boundary line of the elevation of 
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the left-blind portioo of the screw surface, apart from the curve a'h' is 
not straight but is a curved hne (not shown) which touches the 
elevations of different poaitioaB of the generating line. Also if the 
surface be extended upwsfds beyond c'f the bonndar; line of the right- 
hand portion of the screir surface will not be the strught line c'f but 
a carved line touching the elevations of different posilioDS of the 
generating line. 

Fig. 703 shows the surface generated hj a qnadrant of a circle 
which slides along a vertical axis with nnifonn velocity and at the same 
time revolves about that axis with nnifonn angular velocity, ao is the 
plan and a'tfo' the elevation <& the generating figure in its initial 
position. The generating figure makes half a revolution! The helices 



described by four ptunts on the moving arc are shown. The generating 
figure is also shown ia nine positions in plan and elevation. These 
two Bets of contour lines give to the elevation a pictorial eflTect and 
represent the surface more clearlj. 

The remarks on the boundary line in Fig. 702 apply also to Fig. 70.1 
except that in the latter Ilg. the boundary line on the left-hand 
portion of the elevation has been added. 

314, Bcrew Threads. — If the edges of a screw thread are sharp 
they form true helices. In practice the edges are often slightly 
rounded, as in the Whitworth standard V-thre»d, and this rounding 
can only be shown on the complete projection of the thread by shading 
or contonring. When the rounding of the edges is small it is generally 
neglected on drawings except in the case of a cross section. 

Ordinary screws, such as are found on bolts, are generally 
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repreaented in a conventional way on technical drawings. The helioea of 
such ■screws are of such small pitch c<»npared with their diameter that 
their projections on a plane parallel to the axis of the screw are approxi- 
mately strsight lines. It is only when the pitch angle of the helix c£ 
a screw is coniparattTely large that the projection of the helix is drawn 
correctly. For conventional methods of representii^ screw threads the 
student is referred to any text-book on machine drawing. 

Fig. 704 shows at (a) a projection of a right-haaded Y-threaded 
screw on a plane parallel to its axie. The section of the thread by a 
plane containing the axis is an equilateral triangle. The top &nd 
bottom edges of the thread are helices of the sajne pitch on two co- 



FiQ. 704. Fw. 705. 

axial cylinders. Although the outer edge of this thread is quite sharp 
it will be observed that in the projection (a) it has at the right and 
left of the figure the appearance of being rounded. The boundary lines 
connecting the projections of the outer and inner helices at (a) are 
tangential to these projections and they are practically straight lin»i. 
A section of the nut for this screw by a plane containing its axis is 
shown at (b). 

Fig. 706 shows at (c) a projection of a right-handed square-threaded 
screw on a plane parallel to its axis. The section of the thread by a plane 
containing the axis is a square. The top and bottom edges of the thr«ul 
form four helices <^ the same pitch, two on one cylinder and two on 
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luother, the cylindMra being co-axiol. A section of the not for this 
screw hj a plime containing its axis is shown at (d). 

A screw thread of rectangular section is shown in Fig. 706. In 
this case the thread is thin compared with ita depth and pitch. 

A quadruple- threaded screw or worm is shown in I^^. 707. At the 
top left-hand corner of the figure ia shown the form of the section of 
the threads hy a plane containing the axis of the screw. 



FiQ. 706. Fio. 707. 

316. Pitch and Lead of a Multiple-threaded Screw.— It is 
usual to take the pitch of one of the threads of a multiple-threaded 
screw as the " pitch " of the screw, and the distance between the centres 
of two adjacent threads (measured parallel to the axis of the screw) is 
then called the "divided pitch" of the screw, aa already stated for 
helices (Art. 311, p. 362). In America however it is a common 
practice to call the pitch <k one of the threads of a multiple-threaded 
screw the " lead " of the screw and reserve the term " pitch " to what 
has been called the " divided pitch." The lead of a screw is of oouree 
the axial distance through which the nut moves for one revolution of 
the screw. 

316. Helical Spri&ga. — While a screw has a screw thread in one 
piece with a cylinder from which it projects, a helical tpring is a screw 
thread without the attached cylinder. It therefore follows that in the 
case of the spring the absence of the cylinder wUl expose to view a 
greater part of the thread than is seen on a screw. 

Fig. 70S shows a helical spring of which the section by a plane 
containing the axis of the spring is a square. 

A helical spring made of round wire is represented in E^g. 709. 
The centre line of the wire forms a helix and the Ixmndary lines ol the 
projections of the spring are obtained by considering the spring aa the 
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envelope of a sphere whose duuueter ia equal to that oF the wire'aiid 
which moves with ita centre on the helix. On the half plan of the 
spring is shown a section by » btanzontal plane whose vertical trace is 
LN. The outline of the section is tangential to the horizontal sections 
of the moving sphere b; the given plane of section. A section of the 
spring by a plane containing the axis is nearly but not quite circular. 






Fm. 708. Fio. 709. 

317- Axial and Normal SeotionB of Screw Threads. —By 
an axial section of a screw thread is meant a section by a plane contain- 
ing the axin and by a normal section is meant a section ay a plane at 
right angles to the central helix of the thread. Whrai the pitch of a 
screw thread is small compared with its diameter there ia little differ- 
ence between an axial section and a normal section, but when the pitdi 
is large the difference is considerable. 

B^. 710 shows a projection of a part of a screw thread or heKca] 
spring whoee central helix has a large pitch angle, the projection 
being on a plane parallel to the axis. It is evident that where the 
projections of the various helices cut the projection of the axis these 
projections are straight and are inclined to the projection of the axis 
at angles which are the complements of the pitch angles of the helices. 
Also at the points cunHidered the helices are parallel to the plane of 
projection. 

Still referring to Fig. 710, the axial section of the thread is the 
square S, oab is the projection of the central helix of the thread, and oi 
is its tangent at o. LoN, at right angles to ol is the edge view of a 
plane which ia perpendicular to the helix at 0. The figure EFHK ia 
the true form of the normal section at LN. The edgea EF and KH 
are nearly straight but are arcs of ellipses, being parts of an oblique 
section of two cylindrical surfaces. The edges EK and FH are seotiona 
of screw surfaces and are verv approximately straight iinee. It will be 
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seen that the thlckneaa of the thread tapero diatmctl; at a normal 
section. 




Fig. 711 shows the construction for finding S the tme form of an 
axial section when the nortnal section EFHK is of uniform width, that 
is, vhen the thickness of the thread at a normal section is uniform. 

318. Handrail!. — The making of handrails for stairs is considered 
to be one of the most difficult parts of the craft of the joiner and a 
knowledge of the geometry of handrails is essential to their correct and 
economical construction. The complete treatment of the subject of 
handrailing in all its technical details ia beyond the scope of this work 
but the fundamental principles and their applications to a few examples 
may be studied here with advantage. 

The construction of a straight handrail presents no difficulty. 
Sampa and level easings are also easily drawn and made. A ramp is the 
part of a handrail whose centre line is curved in a vertical plane only. 
A level eanng is the part of a handrail whose centre line is curved in a 
horizontal plane only. A level easing whose centre line ia a quarter of 
a circle is called a level quarter, llie part of a handrail whose centre 
line is curved vertically and horizontally is called a wreath. A straight 
piece of handrail formed on the end of a wreath ia called a thank. It ia 
the constraction of wreaths which is the difficult part of bandrailing 
and their geometry will now be considered. 

The geometry of the centre line of the wreath will first be studied. 
Referring to Fig. 712, ab, a'b' and cd, c'd^ are the straight centre lines 
of two straight pieces of handrail which are to be connected by a 
wreath whose centre line is, in plan, a quarter of a circle be. The lines 
ah, a'b' and cd, i^d' are called the central tangents of the wreath and in 
order that the wreath may be cut economically from a plank it ia usual 
to arrange that these tangents shall intersect and therefore He in a 
plane. In Fig. 713 the tangents ab, a'b' and rd, c'd! intersect at the 

2b 
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point tt' and in the example considered the tangents are equally inclined 
to the horizontal plane. 

The centre line of the wreath lies on the surface of a vertical 
circular cylinder, and to the left of the elevation (U) is shown the 
development of the vertical surface containing the centre line of the 
wreath and the tangents, AjB, and C^D^ being the developments of the 
tangents. The development of the centre line of the wreath is shown 
as a straight line B]C„ but it will be seen that AjB^ and C^D^ are not 
in the same straight line with Bfi^, To produce a graceful centre line 
*' easing curves " should be introduced between the centre line of the 
wreath and the tangents. These easing curves may be entirely on the 
surface of the cylinder or entirely outside of it or they may be partly 
on the cylinder and partly outside of it. 




^:'.:i...::4-:.....i 



Fig. 712. 



Taking the straight line B,Ci as the development of the centre line 
of the wreath the elevation of this centre line will be a helix obtained 
by the usual construction or by projectors from the plan and the 
development as shown. The plane containing the tangents ah, aV and 
cdy c'd' is an important one. If a'h' be produced to meet XY at h' and 
a perpendicular h'h be drawn to XY to meet ah produced at h, the 
horizontal trace of the tangent a6, a!h' on a plane at the level of cc* is 
determined, and he is the horizontal trace of the plane of the tangents 
ah, a'h' and cd, c'd'. Any line in the plane of tiie tangents which is 
parallel to he will be a horizontal or level line of the plane. When the 
tangents are equally inclined to the horizontal it is easy to prove that 
he is parallel to to and that to bisects the angle hoe. This is true 
whatever be the magnitude of the angle hoe provided the tangents 
intersect and have equal inclinations to the horizontal. 
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An elevation of the tangents on a plane perpendicular to he or to 
will show the two tangents in one straight line since this elevation is 
an edge view of the plane containing them. Such an elevation is 
shown to the right in Fig. 712, the plan having been redrawn and 
tamed round for convenience so that ot is perpendicular to XY. The 
plane of the tangents will intersect the cylinder, on the surface of 
which the centre line of the wreath is situated, in an ellipse whose 
major axis is m'n' and whose semi-minor axis is the radius of the 
cylinder. The true form of this ellipse is shown with the tangents of 
the wreath in their proper positions in relation to the ellipse. The 
student who has reached this stage will not require to be told how to 
construct the ellipse and the lines connected with it shown to the right 
in Fig. 712. The line ABECD is the centre line of what is called the 
face mould of the wreath, the use of which will be explained later. 
Lines o'B and o'Q drawn from the centre of the ellipse to the points B 
and C where the tangents meet the ellipse are called the springing lines 
of the wreath. The plane containing the tangents will not contain the 
true centre line of the wreath but in most cases the true centre line of 
the wreath will lie very near to this plane. In the case shown in Fig. 
712 the true centre line of the wreath lies partly on one side of the 
plane of the tangents and partly on the other crossing it at the point 
ee'. In the right hand part of Fig. 712 the elevation of the true centre 
line of the wreath is not shown. 

The case where the tangents are in vertical planes at right angles 
to one another and one of the 
tangents cd^ cfd' is horizontal is 
iHustrated in Fig. 713. The 
student should have no diffi- 
culty in dealing with this case 
after having mastered the more 
general case which has just 
been considered. It will be 
noticed that the plane of the 
tangents has dct for its hori- 
zontal trace and the elevation 
(U) is an elevation on a plane 
perpendicular to the plane of 
the tangents ABCD the 
centre line of the face mould is 
made up of the two tangents 
AB and CD and BC the quarter 
of an ellipse. BiCj the develop- 
ment of the centre line of the 
wreath has been drawn with 
an easing curve joining it to 
CjDi the development of the 
horizontal tangent, this easing curve being entirely on the develop- 
ment of the surface of the cylinder on which the central line of the 
wreath is situated. 
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If the centre line of the face monld, determined as explained for 
Figs. 712 and 713, he taken as the t^ue centre line of the wreath, the 
student ahoald have no difficulty in drawing the development and any 
required projections of it. The construction of this new centre line is 
shown in Fig. 714 for the case il]astrat«d in Fig. 712. The plan and 
the positions of the tangents ab, a'6' and ed, e'd" are aapposed to be given 
as before. The plane of the tangents and the edge view of this plane 
shown to the right in Fig. 714 are determined exactly as in Fig, 712, 
From the edge view of tbe plane of the tangents and the plan beneath 
it the development A,BiC|D, is projected as shown. The elevation (U) 
is projected from the plan and the development, or from the plan and 
the edge view as shown. 




In making a wreath it is first formed of rectangular or approxi- 
mately rectangular cross-section, and in this form it is called a ttjuarfd 
toreaA. The squared wreath is moulded to tbe required crosa-section 
by hand with suitable tools. The geometry of the handrail is mainly 
the geometry of the squared wreath, and the correctness of the form of 
the finished wreath very largely depends on the skill and oare with 
which the squared wreath is constructed. 

The squared wreath resembles to some extent the tltread of a 
square-threaded screw of large pitch. In one system of oonstructing 
squared wreaths the surfaces of the wreath are described by the sides 
of a rectangle which moves with its oeatre on the centt« line of the 
wreath, the plane of the rectangle intersecting the centre line at right 
angles, and two sides of the rectangle are horizontal. The horisontal 
sides of the moWng rectangle sweep out the upper and lower surfaces 
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o£ the wreath but even when the centre line of the wreath is a helix 
these surfaces are not true screw surfaces bqpause the generating lines 
do not intersect the axis of the cylinder. Also, the other sides of the 
moving rectangle do not lie exactly on the cyhndrical surfaces. It may 
however be assumed with sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes 
that the eloping sides of the moving rectangle sweep out portions of 
cylindrical surfaces which become the inner and outer vertical surfaces 
of the wreath. In that case the developments of these surfaces will be 
figures of uniform width. These developments of the inner and outer 
vertical surfaces of the wreath are called the inner and outer falling 
moulda of the wreath. The development of the vertical section of 
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the wreath which contains its centre line is called the central falling 
mould. 

The surface which contains the centre line and the centre lines of 
the inner and outer vertical surfaces of the wreath will be described by 
the horizontal centre line of the moving rectangle which, when produced, 
intersects the axis of the cylinder. This gives the construction for find- 
ing the centre lines of the inner and outer falling moulds from the centre 
line of the central falling mould. 

Fig. 715 shows the constructioi\8 for determining the falling moulds 
and projections of the squared wreath whose centre line is the same as 
that shown in Fig. 712. The tangents ab, a'b' and ed, eS are first 
drawn intersecting at It. The shanks are then drawn in plan and 
elevation. The plan may then be completed. The centre line of the 
central falling mould is next drawn as in Fig. 712 and from this the 
centre lines of the inner and out«r falling mould are determined as 
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shown. Upon these centre lines the falling moulds are constmcted at 
uniform width. The et^vation (U) may now be projected irota the 
plan aod the falling moulds as shown. 

Fig. 716 shows an elevation of the wreath on a plane perpendicular 
to the plane of its central tangents and from this the face mould is 
shown projected. The /ace mould is the section of the wreath by the 
plane containing the central tangents. The determination of the centre 
line of the face mould has already been considered in connection with 
Figs. 712 and 713. The inner and outer curves of the face mould are 
the elliptic sections of the inner and outer cylindrical surfaces of the 
wreath by the plane containing the central tangents. 



Fio. 716. 

Tt is not necessary to draw the elevation of the wreath shown in 
Fig. 716 in order to determine the face mould. Having found the 
centre line ABECD, as previously explained, OE being the semi-minor 
and OF the semi-major axis of the ellipse of which the cvrve BEC is » 
part, make EH eqaal to half the horizontal width of the wreath. 
Join EF and draw HK parallel to EF. Then OH is the semi-minor 
and OE is the semi-major axis of the ellipse of which the inner curved 
portion of the face mould is a part. In li^e manner the semi-minor 
and semi-major axes of the ellipse of which the outer curved portion <^ 
the face moiUd is a part may be determined, and the elliptic arcs may 
then be drawn by the trammel method. The ends of the face mould 
are perpendicular to the tangents AB and CD, and the other strai^fe 
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edges are tangents to the ellipses and are also parallel to the central 
tangents respectively, as shown. 

On the elevation of the wreath in Fig. 716 is shown the thickness 
of the plank from which the wreath may be cut. 

The wreath is cut from the plan either by the " bevel cut " shown at 
(w) Fig. 716, or by the " square cut " shown at (n) Fig. 716. The latter 
is considered to be the best as it involves less labour and requires less 
material. 

The angle marked (p at (m) and (n) in Fig. 716 is called the 
*' bevel " for that end of the wreath and this angle must be determined 
for each end of the wreath before the shanks can be formed and the 
*^ twist " given to the wreath. The angle <p is simply the angle 
between tibe vertical faces of a shank and the plane of the central 
tangents, and it may be con- 
veniently found as follows. Re- 
ferring to Fig. 717, at, a't' and id, 
I'd!, intersecting at <^, are the 
central tangents of the wreath, ah 
being the ground line for these 
projections, led is the horizontal 
trace and ha' is the vertical trace 
of the plane of these tangents. 
By the. usual construction (Art. 
164, p. 200) <^A is the angle be- 
tween the plane of the tangents 
and the vertical plane containing 
the tangent at, aY. Taking id 
as a ground line i^d is a second 
elevation of the tangent id, id! 
and it is also the new vertical 
trace of the plane of the tangents. 
The angle ^^, which is the angle 
between the plane of the tangents 
and the vertical plane containing the tangent id, id\ can now be found 
as shown. If the given tangents are equally inclined to the horizontal 
it is evident that ^^ is equal to ^p. 

In Figs. 715 and 716 the central, inner, and outer falling moulds 
are all of the same width, measured at right angles to their centre 
lines, and the resulting wreath has everywhere an approximately 
rectangular cross-section, the cross-section being taken at right angles 
to the centre line of the wreath. In another system of oonstraotion, 
sections of the wreath by planes containing the axis of the cylinder 
are rectangles, and the sides of these rectangles which lie on the VLipp&t 
and lower surfaces of the wreath are horizontal ; the falling moulds 
are then of different widths as will be seen from Figs. 718 and 719. Fig. 
718 shows the falling moulds, on this second system, for the wreath 
illustrated by Fig. 715, and Fig. 719 shows the falling moulds, on this 
second system, for the case where the lower central tangent is hori- 
zontal. The central falling mould is constructed in each case as 
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before and from this the outer and inner falling moulds are projected 
as shown. It will be seen that at corresponding vertical lines the 
widths of the moulds, measured veriicallyy are the same. Haviug con- 




Fig. 718. 
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Fig. 719. 
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structed the falling moulds, any required projections of the wreath 
may be drawn as before. But it will easily be seen that only the 
central falling mould need be drawn for the purpose of obtaining the 
projections of the wreath. 

319. Screw Propellers. — ^The geometry of a screw propeller 
blade and the construction of the working drawings of it Mrill be more 
easily understood after a brief reference to the usual method of pre- 
paring the mould for a propeller in the foundry. 

Referring to Fig. 720, ABC is a templet, which when laid out flat 
is a rightrangled triangle having the right angle at B. The templet 
ABC, having AB vertical, forms part of a vertical cylindrical surface 
of which DE is the axis. If a straight line, intersecting the axis DE 
and making a constant angle with it, moves in contact with the sloping 
edge AC of the templet ABC it will generate a true screw sur&kce. 
AE and CD are the extreme positions of the moving line and three 
intermediate positions &rp also shown. 

In the foundry a rough bed of brickwork and loam is built up, the 
upper face of this bed roughly conforming to the screw surface required. 
A vertical spindle is fixed so that its axis coincides with DE. A 
sleeve attached to one end of a horizontal arm fits on the spindle and 
can slide or rotate freely on it. To the arm is attached a board, called 
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a loam hoard, the lower edge of which, guided by the sloping edge of 
the templet ABC, sweeps out the screw sui*face on the loam as the arm 
rotates about the axis of the spindle. The screw surface is then 
smoothed by hand. Sharp iron pins attached to the lower edge of the 
loam board at intervals cut helices FHJ, KLM, etc. on the screw 
surface of the loam. The work described so far is for one blade and 
this has to be repeated for each of the other blades if all the blades are 
cast together. 

The boss of the propeller may be moulded from a pattern inserted 
in the usual way or it may be swept out of the loam with a suitable 
loam board. The mould thus far prepared is dried and black washed. 
The next step is to form with loam a piece of the same shape and 
size as the required blade. Strips of wood FHJN, PLRQ, etc. are 




out out to the shapes of the required cylindrical sections of the blade 
at different radii. One of these strips laid out flat is shown at (a). 
These strips or thickness pieces are bent and fixed on edge to the 
mould, their lower edges coinciding with the corresponding helices 
FHJ, KLM, etc. which have been previously traced on the mould. 

The surface of the blade having been outlined on the mould this 
sur^e is covered with loam to the depth of the thickness pieces 
FHJN, PLRQ, etc. After drying and black washing, the upper part 
of the mould can now be built up on the lower part. The upper part 
of the mould is taken ofi* and then smoothed and dried. The loam 
thickness piece is now removed and the finished halves of the mould 
are put together. 

A screw surface cannot be developed, but the face of the blade of a 
screw propeller is generally a small portion of a complete convolution 
of a screw surface and it may be developed approximately. 
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It may here be pointed out that the helices on the face of the 
blade are approximately elliptic arcs each being a portion of a plane 
section of the surface of a cylinder whose axis is the axis of the screw, 
the inclination of the plane being the same as that of the helix. This 
is made use of in obtaining the projections of the blade from its 
approximate development in the manner to be shown presently. 

The shape and area of the developed face of the blade, also the 
pitch of the screw surface and the general dimensions of the propeller 
are settled by the naval architect in consultation with the marine 
engineer. It will now be shown how the drawings of a propeller may 
be made, the necessary particulars being given. 

The case where the face of the blade is a true screw surface gene- 
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Fig. 721. 

rated by a straight line moving at right angles to the axis will first be 

considered. Referring to Fig. 721, the dotted curv^ABC is the given 

outline of the developed face of the blade drawn on the end elevation 

about the vertical line oV whioh bisects the developed surface in the 

neighbourhood of the boss. 

Takp a point e' on o'z' and with centre o' and radius oV describe 

the arc e'n'd cutting the horizontal through cl at d. Make o'o equal to 
p 
— where P is the pitch of the screw surface of the blade. Join od 

and produce it. The portion of this straight line od which falls within 
the plan of the blade will be, for all practical purposes, the plan of 
that part of the helix lying on the face of the blade at the radios oV« 
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Further, od is the horizontal trace of a vertical, plane which cuts 
the surface of the cylinder of which e^n'd is a part elevation, and the 
section is an ellipse an arc of which practically coincides with the por- 
tion of the helix just referred to. Obviously od is the length of the 
semi-major axis and o'e' is the length of the semi-minor axis of this 
ellipse. Make o'D equal to od and taking o'D and o'e' as the semi- 
major and semi-minor axes respectively construct DNe' a part of the 
ellipse. This ellipse cuts the outline of the development of the face of 
the blade at N. A horizontal through N to cut the circle through e' 
at n' determines a point on the end elevation of the edge of the blade, 
and a vertical from n' to meet od determines the plan of this point. 
These points n' and n may be more accurately found as follows. From 
N drop a perpendicular to meet the horizontal through o at yiq. Make 
an equal to oUq, Draw the vertical nn' to meet the horizontal through 
N at n'. 

Instead of drawing the ellipse it will be sufficient to draw e'N as a 
circular arc struck from the centre of curvature of the ellipse at e'. 
The construction for finding this centre of curvature has been given 
in Art 51, p. 48, and is shown to the right in Fig. 721. DF is 
parallel to oV and e'F is parallel to o'D. F« perpendicular to e'D 
meets eV produced at s. A circular arc struck from the centre s with 
a radius si will practically coincide with as much of the ellipse as lies 
within the development of the face of the blade. 

Other points on the plan and end elevation of the edge of the 
blade are found in the same way. For the side elevation shown to 
the left in Fig. 721, make m/iii' equal to mn and similarly for other 
points. 

On the elevation to the left in Fig. 721 is shown the maximum 
thickness section of the blade. Tins is not a true plane section of the 
blade, but its width at any distance from the axis of the screw is the 
maximum thickness of tl^e blade at a radius equal to that distance. 

The developed sections of the blade at different radii are shown 
between the two elevations. Referring to the second section from 
the axis, the straight base NiH^ is made equal in length to the elliptic 
arc Ne'H. These developed sections give the sizes and shapes of the 
thickness pieces such as PLRQ (Fig. 720) referred to in describing 
the moulding of a propeller. These developed sections are generally 
superimposed on one of the elevations of the blade, but in Fig. 721 
they have been moved to one side for the sake of clearness. 

A second example is illustrated by Fig. 722 which shows a detach- 
able blade with a flange for bolting to a boss keyed to the shaft. In 
this example the blade is set back by inclining the generating line of 
the screw surface to the axis at an angle less than a right angle. 
This is shown on the elevation to the left in Fig. 722 by the tilting 
over of the maximum thickness section. Points on the generating 
line will describe helices just as before but the various helices will be 
displaced in an axial direction each by a definite amount depending on 
its distance from the axis. For example, the helix at the radius o'e' 
will be displaced by the amount c2/e/. Hence the plan of this helix 
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will cut the plan of the axis at e such that oe is equal to d,'e,'. The 
slope of the helix may be obtained as before but in Fig. 722 the 
triangle for finding 6 is shown on the eleration instead of on tbe plan. 
net, tioe plan of the helix on the face of the blade at radius o'e' is drawn 
at right angles to e'T. The plan and the two elevations of the edge 
of the blade are otherwise drawn as before, the construction lines being 
clearly shown. 

It will be seen that for the same diameter of screw the true length 



of the blade is slightly increased by giving it a set back, but this ia 
generally neglected in applying the developed face of the blade to the 
devatiou as shown in Fig. 722. 

In the examples so far considered all tbe helices on the face of tbe 
blade have had the same pitch. Frequently however the helix at the 
root has a less pitch than the helix at tbe tip and the pitch incrcMw 
uniformly from the root to the tip. Tbe screw is then said to have a 
radially increaaiug ^Ick. Fig 723 shows clearly how the slopes of tlw 
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helices at different radii are obtained when the blade has no set back. 
After the slopes of the various helices have been found, the plan, shown 
in Fig. 723, and the elevations (not shown) are determined as before 
from the developed face of the blade. 

For a screw which has a radially increasing pitch the moulder 
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Fig. 723. 



requires a templet for the root as well as one for the tip for the purpose 
of guiding the loam board in sweeping out the face of the blade. The 
loam board muist also be connected to the arm in such a way that it 
can alter its inclination as the arm revolves, or the arm may be simply 
forked to embrace the central spindla 
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Fig. 724. 



The slopes of the various helices will not be altered by giving the 
blade a set back and the construction given in Fig. 723 will therefore 
still apply in finding these slopes but the plans of the helices on the 
face of the blade will not now pass through the point o but through 
points determined as explained in connection with Fig. 722. 
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A conyenient construction for finding at the same time the slopes 
and the positions of the plans of the various helices on the face of the 
blade is clearly shown in Fig. 724 and needs no further description. 

Still another modification of the design of the face of the blade of 
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a screw propeller has to be mentioned. The part of the face of the 
blade towards the leading edge may have a less pitch than the remain- 
ing part towards the following edge. The face of the blade is then 
said to have an asciaUy increasing pitch. The necessary modification in 
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Fig. 726. 



the construction of the plan of the blade is shown in Figs. 725 and 
726. In Fig. 725 the face of the blade has an axially increasing pitch 
but a radially constant pitch and no set back. In Fig. 726 there is 
an axially increasing pitch, a radially increasing pitch, and also a set 
back. 
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Exercises XXV 

1. A right-handed helix of 2 inches pitch, and a left-handed helix of 1 inch 
pitch are traced on a vertical cylinder 2 inches in diameter. Draw the elevation 
of two tarns of the first helix and four turns of the second. The lower ends of 
the two h^ces to he at opposite extremities of a diameter of the cylinder which 
is perpendicular to the ground line. 

2. Two helices are traced on the surface of a vertical cylinder 2 inches in 
diameter. The helices are at right angles to one another at their intersection 
and one of them, which is right-handed, has a pitch of 4 inches. Show as much 
of the two helices as is contained in 4 inches length of cylinder. Draw the 
elevations of the tangents to these helices at points which are 1 inch, 2 inches, 
and 8 inches above the lower end of the cylinder. 

8. Show one turn of a helix of 8 inches pitch on a vertical cylinder 1 inch in 
diameter. Draw the locus of the horizontiJ trace of a moving tangent to the 
helix, and determine the true form of a vertical section of the surface described 
by the moving tangent, the plane of section to be at a distance of 1 inch from the 
axis of the cylinder. 

4. A cyhnder 1'5 inches in diameter and 8 inches long has three helices of 
8 inches pitch traced on its surface at equal distances apart. Draw the plan of 
the cylinder and helices when the axis of the cylinder is inclined at 45^ to the 
horizontal plane. 

5. Work the example on the helix of increasing pitch illustrated by Fig. 701, 
p. 864, having given, — diameter of cylinder 2 inches, height of cylinder 3 inches. 
On the development draw the curve whose ordinates are equal to the pitch at 
each point of tne helix of increasing pitch. 

0. A straight line 1*5 inches long is at right anffles to a fixed vertical axis and 
has one end on that axis. This straight line describes a screw surface of 3 Inches 
pitch. Draw the elevation of one complete turn of this screw surface, showing 
on it the generating line in positions whose plans are at intervals of 15^. Show 
also the helices described by points on the generating line which divide it into 
three equal parts in addition to the helix described by the outer end. 

7. Same as the preceding exercise except that the generating line is 2*4 inches 
long and is inclined at 45° to the axis. 

8. Referring to the example illustrated by Fig. 708, p. 865, draw the elevation 
of one complete convolution of the surface generated by the quadrant of a circle, 
having given, — radius of quadrant 2 inches, axial advance per revolution 8 inches. 
Show the generating arc in positions whose plans are at mtervals of 15*^. Also, 
in addition to the helix described by the lower end of the generating arc, show 
the helices described by three intermediate points. Lastly draw the elevation of 
a section of the surface by a plane parallel to the vertical plane of projection and 
0*5 inch in front of the axis. 

9. An equilateral triangle of 2*5 inches side moves with one side on a vertical 
axis so that the other two sides describe screw surfaces of 1*5 inches pitch. Draw 
the elevation of the surfaces described by four revolutions of the triangle. On 
the lower half of the elevation show the generating lines in positions whose plans 
are at intervals of 15°. Show the helix which is the intersection of the two 
screw surfaces. 

10. Same as the preceding exercise except that the pitch is 2*5 inches instead 
of 1*5 inches. [In this case the two screw surfaces do not intersect.] 

11. Full size axial sections of various screw threads are shown in Fig. 727. 
In each the diameter over the threads is 3 inches, the screws are all right- 
handed and single threaded. Draw for each a projection on a plane parallel to 
the axis of the screw, showing as much of the screw as falls within a length of 
4 inches measured parallel to the axis. Show also for each a section of the nut 
by a plane containing the axis. Height of nut in each case 8 inches. 

Ix. A right-handed treble threaded worm 8*5 inches external diameter and 
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4 inches long has threads of the form and dimensions shown by the axial section 
{d) Fig. 727. Draw a projection of this worm on a plane parallel to its axis. 











SeetuntnAA 



(a) 



13. The following particulars relate to three helical springs. — No. 1. Axial 
section a rectangle 0*5 inch x 0*125 inch with the longer sides parallel to the 
axis. External diameter 2 inches. Pitch 1 inch. No. 2. Axial section a rect- 
angle 0*5 inch x 0*125 inch with the longer side perpendicular to the axis. 
External diameter 3 inches. Pitch 1 inch. No. 3. Normal section a circle 0*5 
inch diameter. External diameter 3*5 inches. Pitch 1*75 
Inches. 

14. A cylinder 3 inches in diameter and 4 inches long 
has a left-handed helical groove cut in it. A section of the 
groove by a plane at right angles to the axis of the cylinder 
is 1 inch wide and 1 inch deep, the sides being ^rallel to 
and the bottom at right angles to the mid-radial Ime of the 
section. Draw a projection of the cylinder and groove on 
a plane parallel to the axis of the cylinder and determine 
the true forms of axial and normal sections of the groove. 

16. A portion of a 1] inch twist drill is shown in Fig. 
728, consisting of a cylinder with a conical end, cut with 
two spiral grooves each of 12 inches pitch and of the form 
defined by the given sectional elevation. Complete the 
plan, showing the curve 6B, and the helical grooves cor- 
rectly projected for a distance of 6 inches from the line AA. 

[B.E.] 

16. A circle 1\ inches in diameter, whose plane 
is vertical, revolves with uniform angular velocity 
about a vertical axis in its plane, describing an annulus 
or anchor ring whose mean radius is 1} inches. While 
the circle is revolving a point P on its circumference 
moves round the circle with uniform velocity. The 
point P travels sixteen times round the circle while 
the circle revolves three times about the vertical 
axis. Draw the plan of the curve traced by the point 
P. The result is shown to a reduced scale in Fig. 729. 
Note that the curve is endless. 

17. ABO is a right angled triangle. The sides AC 
and BC which contain the right angle are 8*5 inches 
and 1*5 inches respectively. The triangle revolves 
with uniform angular velocity about AC which is ver- 
tical. A point P starting at A moves along AB with uniform velocity and 
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reaches B while AB makes two revolutions. Draw the plan and elevation of 
the path of P. Draw also the development of the surface described by AB and 
show on it the curve traced by P. 

18. The radius of the base of a right cone is 1*25 inches, the axis, which is 
4-5 inches long, being inclined at 40^^ to the H.P. The apex is above the base 
and pointing to the right. From the highest point in the base, a cord 0*26 inch 
in diameter is coiled round the cone in a ri^ht-handed spiral. The clear distance 
between the coils, measured in a straight hue parallel to the surtece of the cone 
is 1*25 inches. Draw the plan of the cone showbig two turns of the cord, [b.s.] 

19. The centre line OI>DO of a portion of a handrail is shown in plan and 
elevation In Fig. 780, the parts CD, CD being straight, and the part DD heing an 
elliptic arc. Draw the elevation of the centre line on X'Y'. Find the true shape 
of the figure GDDC. [b.e.1 

20. Keferrinff to Fig. 730, draw the development of the surface of which cade 
is the plan and show on it the centre line ODDC. 




Fio. 730. 



Fig. 781. 



Fig. 782. 



The above Figs, are to be reproduced double eiu. 

21. The plan and part M an elevation of the centre line ABOD of a portion of 
a handrail are shown in Fig. 731. Assuming that the straight and curved parts 
are in the same plane complete the elevation and draw another elevation on X'Y'. 
Shew also the true form of the centre line ABOD. 

22. Fig. 782 shows the plan and part of an elevation of the centre line ABODE 
of a portion of a handrail. The parts AB and DE are straight. ST is the tangent 
to the centre line at and this tangent meets AB produced at S and ED produced 
at T. Assuming that BO is in the plane containing AS and SO and that OD is in 
the plane containing OT and TE, complete the elevation of the centre line and 
draw another elevation on X'Y'. Draw also the development of the vertical 
surface cont^ning the centre line ABODE showing on it that centre line. 

28. iHg. 788 gives the plan and part of the elevation of a portion of a handrail 
of rectangular cross-section (as prepared for moulding) ; complete the elevation of 
the ndl. Draw a second elevation of the rail on XT'. Set out the *' face mould " 
lor this rail. [b.b.J 

2c 
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M. Fig. 784 gives the plan and part of the elevation of a portion of a handrail 
of rectangular crosB-section (as prepared for moulding) ; complete the elevation of 
the rail. Set out the *• face mould " for this rail. Draw also the «* faUlng mould " 
for the central vertical section CDDO of the raiL [b.e.] 




Fig. 788. Fig. 784. Fig. 786. 

The above Figs, are to be reproduced double sUe. 



26. Stair rail (Fig. 785). To be made in two parts, out from planks and con- 
nected at by a joint perpendicular to FG. A plan and part elevation are 
given. Complete the elevation of the centre line ABODE and draw a second 
elevation of this line on XT'. Show the plan and two elevations of the joint at 
G. Draw the ** face mould " for the wreath ABO, and set out the ** bevels " for 
its ends. 

Plot the "falling moulds" for the central section and the inner and outer 
surfaces of the wreath ABC. Complete the elevation of the wreath ABO. [B.B.] 

26. In Fig. 786 are given the flange and the maximum thickness section of 
one blade of a three-bladed propeller ; the dotted curve is the developed face of 
the blade. The face of the blade is a true right-handed screw surfaoe whose pitoh 
is one and a quarter times the diameter of the propeller. Draw the fiffure double 
size and then construct a plan and two elevations together with sections of the 
blade as shown in Fig. 721, p. 878. 

27. Same as the preceding exercise except that the blade is to have a set back 
which, measured at the tip, is 0*06 of the diameter of the propeller ; also the 
screw is to be left-handed instead of right-handed. 

28. The flange and the maximum thickness section of one of the four de> 
tachable blades of a screw propeller are shown in Fig. 787. The dotted curve is 
the developed face of the blade. The diameter of the propeller is 19 ft. 6 in. at 
the tip and 6 ft. 2 in. at the root. The pitch of the face towards the leading edge 
increases from 19 ft. at the root to 21 ft. at the tip, and the pitch of the face 
towards the following edge increaeee from 19 ft. at the root to 38 feet at the Up. 
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Draw the plan and two elevations of this hlade to a scale of one inch to a foot, 
and determine the developed sections of the hlade hy cylindrical surfaces of 81, 
4t 5i, 61, 71 and 81 ft. radii. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

INTERSECTION OF SURFACES 

320. Oeneral Method. — The general method of finding the 
intersection of two surfaces is as follows. Let A and B denote two 
given surfaces whose intersection with one another is required. Cut 
the surfaces A and B by a third surface C, the latter sur^ice being so 
chosen and employed that the projections of its intersections with A 
and B are lines, such as straight lines or circles, which can easily be 
drawn. Let A' denote the line of intersection of C and A, and let B' 
denote the line of intersection of C and B. Let the lines A' and 
B' meet at a point F. Then the point P lying on the intersection 
of and A, lies on A. Also since the point P lies on the intersectioii 
of C and B, it lies on B. The point P therefore lies on A and B, and 
therefore it must be a point on the intersection of A and B. I^ 
moving the surface C into different positions, or by cutting A and B 
by other surfaces similar to C, any number of points on the intersection 
of A and B may be determined. 

On the intersection of two surfaces there are generally certain 
important points which should be first determined. For example if 
the projection of the intersection meets a boundary line of the pro- 
jection of one of the surfaces, the meeting point will be an important 
one to determine and in the case of a curved surface this will be a 
tangent point. 

In moving the cutting surface in one direction from a position 
which gives points on the required intersection to a podtiim which 
gives no such points, there will be an intermediate position which 
gives the last of the points obtained by moving the surface in that 
direction and these points are usually important. 

As a general rule after the important points have been determined 
only a few others are necessary to fix the required line of intersection. 

It is a good plan to number or letter the cutting surfaces in order, 
and the points determined by them, each point having the same number 
or letter as the cutting surface on which it is situated. 

32L Intersection of Two Cylinders. — The general method 
of finding the intersection of the surfaces of two cylinders is to cut the 
surfaces by planes parallel to their axes or to their generating linea 
These planes will intersect the surfaces of the cylinders in straight^ 
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UiieA, the intersection of which with one another will determine points 
on the intersectioD required. 

Example 1. — The horizontal trace of a vertical cylinder ui an 
ellipse, 32 inches X 2-4 incbes, the major axis being pamllel to XY. 
A horizontal cylinder, 1-6 inchcB in diameter has itu axis parallel to 
the vertical plane and 0*3 inch in front of the axis of the vertical 
cylinder. It is required to ahow the elevation of the intersection of 
the cylindero. 

There will be two identical carves in this case and in Fig, 738 
only enough of each of the cylinders is shown for detennining one of 
these curves. 

Cutting planes parallel to the axes of both cylinders will in this 
case be vertical planes parallel to the vertical plane of projection. 
HT is the horizontal trace of one of 
these planes. This plane will cut the 
vertical cylinder in two vertical straight 
lines, one of which will have the point a 
for its plan, and a perpendicular to XY 
from a for its elevation. This same 
plane will cut the horizontal cylinder in 
two horizontal lines of which ab will be 
the plan. To find the elevations of 
these lines, take an elevation of the 
horizontal cylinder on a plane perpen- 
dicular to it« axis, this elevation will be 
a circle, but only half of it need be 
drawn, as shown. The cutting plane 
now being considered will have a trace 
on this new vertical plane which will 
coincide with its horizontal trace. The 
point 6]' where tiiis trace cuts the circle, 
or semicircle, just mentioned will be the 
end elevation of AB one of the lines in Fto. 738. 

which the horizontal cylinder is cat by 

the catting plane HT, and the length Ih^ will be the vertical distance 
of these lines above and below the horiitontal plane containing the axis 
(tf that cylinder. Hence the required elevations a'b', ab' will be at 
distances equal to b&,' above and below the elevation of the axis of the 
horizontal cylinder. 

The intersections of a'&' and a'b' with the vertical line through a 
determine points on the intersection required. 

In tike manner, by taking other planes, other points can be found. 

The most important points on the curves of intersection in this 
case are those determined by the following cutting planes. (1) The 
two planes which touch the horizontal cylinder, these determine the 
poin^ 1' and 5' on the elevation. (2) The plane which contains the 
axis of the horizontal cylinder, this determines the points marked 3'. 
(3) The plane which coutaius the axis of the vertical cylinder, this 
determines the points marked 4'. 
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The foregoing example may also be worked by using horizontal 
cutting planes, and the student would do well to work the problem in 
this way. 

Example 2. — A vertical tube, external diameter 2*75 inches, 
iatemal diameter 1*5 inches^ has a horizontal cylindrical hole bored 
UuKHigh it 1*25 inches in diameter. The axis of the hole is 0*25 inch 
ftrom the axis of the tube. It is required to draw an elevation on a 
vertical plane inclined at 35^ to the axis of the hole. 

First cMermine the intersection of the boring cylinder with the 
outsidt of the tobe exactly as in the preceding example. The fact of 
the horiiontal ojiUnder being inclined to 
the vertio^ plane will make no difference 
in the workuig, as th« heights of all the 
linet in which the cnttiaff planes inter- 
sect the horiaontal cylinchr will remain 
the same whatsTer be its inolination to 
the vertical plane. 

Next in like manner tbe inteviection 
of the boring cylinder with the interior 
surface of the tube is determined. liinll 
be found that in this example this 
interior intersection oansists of one line 

only. 

The cutting planes which give the 
most important points on the curves of 
intersection in this example are the same 
as those in example 1, with the addition 
of the plane which touches the inner 
surface of the tube. 

The result of this example is shown 
in Fiff. 739, but the construction lines 
have been omitted. 

This example, like the preceding one, may also be worked by using 
horizontal cutting planes. 

Example 3 (Fig. 740).— a6 a'6' is the axis of a cylinder whose 
horizontal trace is a circle 2*25 inches in diameter, cd c'<f is the axis 
of a cylinder whose horizontal trace is an ellipse (major axis 3 inobes, 
minor axis 2 inches), whose minor axis is parallel to XY. It is required 
to show, in plan and elevation, the intersection of the surfaces. 

In this example the planes which will intersect the surfaces of both 
cylinders in straight lines will be inclined to both planes of projection. 

To find the directions of the traces of the cutting planes take a 
point 1^ in ah a!h\ Through this point draw j^ p'g' parallel to cd cd. 
The line aq which joins the horizontal traces of ab a'h' and pq ^<l will 
be the horizontal trace of a plane which contains the axis of one 
cylinder and is parallel to the axis of the other, and this plane, and 
planes parallel to it will, if they cut the cylinders at all, cut them in 
straight lines parallel to their respective axes. In this particular 
example the horizontal traces of these planes are parallel to XY. 
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Seven planes whose horizontal traces are shown, and numbered 
from 1 to 7, will determine all the important points, and no other 
planes need be taken. 




Fig. 740. 



Consider plane number 3. This plane cuts each cylinder in two 
stou|^t lines whose plans are parallel to the plans of the axes of the 
respectiye cylinders, and whose horizontal traces are at the points 
where the horizontal trace of the plane cuts the horizontal traces of 
the cylinders. The eleyations of these lines will be parallel to the 
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elevations of the axes of the respectiye cylinders upon which they lie. 
These four lines intersect at four points in plan and in eleyaticm and 
determine the four points on the intersection of the cylinders which 
have the number 3 attached to them. 

It will be observed that plane number 1 touches both cylinders. 

As already stated the horizontal traces of all the necessary cutting 
planes are shown, but the remaining construction lines are oidy shown 
for planes 1, 3, and 6, for the sake of making the figure clearer. 

The portion of the curve which is seen in plan, and which must 
therefore be put in as a full line, is found from the inttnrsection of those 
lines which lie on the upper surface of one cylinder with those which 
lie on the upper surface of the other, that is, from the intersection of 
the lines whose horizontal traces lie on the part fgk of the ellipse with 
those whose horizontal traces lie on the part lm% of the circle. The 
remainder of the curve in plan will be hidden by one or other or boUi 
of the cylinders, and will therefore be put in as a dotted lina 

In like manner the part of the curve which is seen in the elevaticHi 
is found from the intersection of the lines Which lie on the front of one 
cylinder with those which lie on the front of the other, that is from 
the intersection of the lines whose horizontal traces lie on the halves 
of the horizontal traces of the cylinders which are furthest from XY. 

Instead of using the horizontal traces of the cylinders and the 
horizontal traces of the cutting planes, the vertical traces may be 
employed if the vertical traces of the cylinders come within a con- 
venient distance on the paper. When one cylinder has a vertical trace 
but no horizontal trace within a convenient distance, and the other 
has a horizontal trace but no vertical trace within a ocmvenient 
distance, it is necessary to use both the horizontal and vertical traces 
of the cutting planes. 

322. Intersection of Cylinder and Gone. — The general 
method of finding the intersection of a cylinder and cone is to cut the 
surfaces by planes parallel to the axis of the cylinder and passing 
through the vertex of the cone. These planes will cut the surface ctf 
the cylinder in straight lines parallel to its axis, and the surface <tf the 
cone in straight lines passing through its vertex. The intersection kA 
the lines on the cylinder with the lines on the cone determine points 
on the intersection required. 

Example 1 (Fig. 741). A right cone, base 2*9 inches diameter, axis 
3*8 inches long, has its base horizontal. A cylinder 2 inches in 
diameter has its axis horizontal and 1*2 inches above the base, and 0*2 
inch from the axis of the cone. It is required to draw the plan of the 
intersection of the surfaces and an elevation on a vertiokl plane in- 
clined at 30° to the axis of the cylinder. 

The general method which has just been described can easily be 
applied to this example, but in this case the cutting planes may be 
horizontal, because horizontal sections of the cone are circles and hori- 
zontal sections of the cylinder are straight lines. In Fig. 741, hori- 
zontal cutting planes have been taken. 

Draw an elevation of the cylinder and cone on a plane perpendicular 
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to the axis of the cjrlmder. Id Fig. 741 this elevation is shown broaght 
roand into the plane of the other elevation. 

Consider the cutting plane of which L'M' is the vertical trace. 
This plane intersects the cone in a circle of which the diameter is equal 
to Ot'hi'. The plan of this circle is a circle ooncentric with the plan of 
the cone. This same cutting plaoe intersects the curved surface of the 
cylinder in two straight lines of which the points b,' and e,' are the end 
elevations. The plans of theee lines are parallel to the plan of the 
axis of the cylinder, and at distances from it equal to half of b,'cj'. The 
points b and e where theee lines on the plan meet the circle already 
mentioned, are the plane of points on the curve of intersection, and 



perpendiculars trtrnt b and c to XY to meet L'M' at b' and t/ determine 
the elevations of these points. In like manner any number of points 
on the curve of intersection may be found. 

In Fig. 74t eight cutting planes are shown numbered from 1 to 8, 
and these should be sufficient. 

The most important points are on the planes 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8. 
The position of the plane number 5 is obtained as follows, p^'q,' is the 
vertical trace of a plane which touches the cylinder and passes liirougb 
the vertex of the Cone, p,' being the end elevation of the line of oontaot 
o( this plane and the cylinder, o/p,' is of course perpendicular to 
Pi'qi- The vertical trace of , plane number 5 passes through ^'. The 
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lines in which the phme p/^/ cuts the cone are also shown and as 
these lines are tangents to the curve of intersection thej assist in the 
correct drawing of the curve at important points. 

Example 2 (Fig. 742). W is the vertex and va t/a! the axis of a 
cone whose vertical angle is 30^. he Vd is the axis of a cylinder 2 inches 
in diameter. The dimensions which fix the positions of the axes of 
the cone and cylinder are given at the top right hand comer of 




Fig. 742. 

Fig. 742. It is required to show, in plan and elevation, the inter* 
section of the surfaces of the cone and cylinder. 

This example is worked by using cutting planes passing through 
the vertex of the cone and parallel to the axis of the cylinder which, 
as already stated, is the general method of finding the intersection of 
the surfaces of a cone and cylinder. 

The first step is to determine the horizontal traces of the cylinder 
and cone by Arts. 219 and 226 respectively. The construction lines for 
this are omitted in Fig. 742. 

All planes which are parallel to the axis of the cylinder and pass 
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through the vertex of the cone will contain the line vt xlil drawn 
through vt/ parallel to he Vc. Hence the horizontal traces of all the 
cutting planes will pass through t, the horizontal trace of vt i/(. 

There are eight planen required to determine all the important 
points but only three of these planes, numbered 1 , 4, and 8, are shown 
in Fig. 742. Plane number 1 touches the cylinder and cuts the cone, 
and plane number 8 touches the cone and cuts the cylinder ; each of 
these planes will therefore determine two points only on the inter- 
section required. Plane number 4 cuts both surfaces and will 
determine four points on the intersection required. The omitted 
planes 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7 will each determine four points. 

323. Intersection of Two Cones. — The general method in this 




Pig. 748. 

case is to use cutting planes passing through the vertex of each cone. 
These planes will cut the surface of each cone in straight lines, and 
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therjr will &11 cont&in the line joining the vertioes of the coaes. Hence 
the horizontal traces of all the cutting planes will pue through tba 
horizontal trace of the line joining the verticeB of the cones. Also, the 
vertical traces of the cutting planes will pus through the Tertical 
trace of the line joining the vertices of the cones. 

ExAMPLB (Fig. 743). v,tr/ is the vertex of a oone whose horizontal 
trace is a circle 3 inches in diameter, o^g' ia the vertex of a cmie 
whose vertical trace is a circle 2-6 inches in diameter. The other 
dimensions are given on the figure. It is required to show, in plan 
and elevation, the intersection of the surfaces of the two oones. 

Seven cutting planes passing through the vert«x of each oodo 
will determine all the important points in this example, but in Fig. 713 
only four of these planes, numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, are shown. Both 
traces of each cutting plane are employed. All the horizontal trace* 
of the cutting planes pass through v^ and all the vertical traces pass 
through r,'. 

Consider plane number 1 . This plane touches one oone and cuts 
the other. The horizontal trace of the plane is drawn first, and if the 
point where this trace meets the ground line comes within the p^)er 
the vertical trace is obtained by joining e/ to this point. If however 
the point where the horizontal trace meets the ground line is <^ 
the paper, then the construction given in Art, 11, p. 9, may be used 
for drawing the vertical trace. The intersections of the line in which 
plane number I touches the one cone with the lines in which it cuts 
the surface of the other cone determine the points numbered 1 on 
the intersection required. In like manner the other points are 
determined. 

324. InteneotlonB of Crlindere and Cones enveloping 
the BKme Sphere. — If two cylinders envelop the same sphere their 



intersection will be plane sections of both and will therefore be 
ellipses. Fig. 744 shows a projection of two such cylinders oo a plane 
parallel to their axes. The straight lines ob and cd form the projection 
of the int«rsectioD of the cylinders. 

The same remarks apply to the oone and ^linder (Fig. 745), atkl 
to two cones (Fig. 746). Referring to Fig. 745, if the vertex ot the 
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ocme is placed on the curved surface of the cylinder, one of the 
ellipseB will become a straight line. Referring to Fig. 746, it is 
obvious that if the cone v^oa be turned round so as to make v^ more 
nearly parallel to 9,a, the straight line cd will become more nearly 
parallel to v^a and vjby and when v^ is parallel to v^a, cd will also be 
parallel to v^a and vjb, and the intersection cd will then be a parabolic 
section of each cone. Continuing the motion of the cone v^ in the 
same direction, the intersection cd will bec(nne a hyperbolic section of 
each cone. 

325. Intersection of Cylinder and Sphere. — Since the sur- 
face of a sphere is a particular form of a surface of revolution this 
problem is a particular case of that discussed in Art. 326, p. 398. If 
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Pig. 747. 

the cylinder is also a surface of revolution, that is, a right circular 
cylinder, then this problem is also a particular case of that considered 
in Art. 328, p. 401. But instead of using the method described in 
Art. 326, or the method of Art. 328 cutting planes parallel to the axis 
of the cylinder and perpendicular to one of the planes of projection 
may be employed, because such planes will cut the sphere in circles 
and the cylinder in straight lines. 

If the axis of the cylinder is inclined to both planes of projection 
then an auxiliary elevation on a vertical plane parallel to the axis of 
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the cylinder should be drawn, and the cutting planes being Vertical 
and parallel to the axis of the cylinder they will cut the sphere in 
circles which will appear as circles in the auxiliary elevation. 

Exi^MPLR (Fig. 747). The plan and elevation of a cylinder and 
sphere are given, the dimensions being marked on the figure. It is 
required to show, in plan and elevation, the intersection of the surfaces 
of the cylinder and sphere. 

The method used here is that of cutting the surfaces by horisoutal 
planes. 

The upper right hand portion of Fig. 747 is a projection of the 
cylinder and sphere on a plane perpendicular to the aids of the cylinder 
and it is from this projection that the positions of the cutting planes 
which give the important points on the required intersection are 
determined. 

326. Intemeotion of Cylinder and Sorfaoe of Revolution. — 
In all the problems hitherto considered on the intersection of surfaces, 
the auxiliary cutting surfaces which have been used, in order to find 
points on the required intersection, have been planes. The only simple 
plane sections of a surface of revolution are, in general, sections at right 
angles to its axis, which are always circles. Now it is evident that 
only in very particular cases would a plane which cuts the surface of 
revolution in a circle cut the surface of the cylinder in a circle or in 
straight lines. For instance, a plane which cuts the surface of revolu- 
tion in a circle may cut the cylinder in an ellipse, and it would clearly 
be a laborious process to construct an ellfpse for each cutting plane. 
This objection may however be got over in the present problem by using 
a tracing of the section of the cylinder by a plane which cuts the surface 
of revolution in a circle, in a manner to be explained at the end of this 
article. 

Instead of cutting the given surfaces by planes they may be cut by 
the surfaces of cylinders and points on the required intersection obtained 
by means of circles and straight lines. Let a circle which is a section 
of the surface of revolution be taken and let a straight line move in 
contact with this circle and also remain parallel to the axis of the given 
cylinder. This moving line will describe the surface of a cylinder which 
intersects the surface of revolution in a circle and the surface of the 
given cylinder in straight lines, and the points in which these straight 
lines cut the circle will be points on the intersection required. 

In order that the projections of the circular sections of the surface 
of revolution may be circles and straight lines the axis of revolution 
must be arranged perpendicular to one of the planes of projection. 

Referring to Fig. 748, mn, m'vl is the axis of a cylinder whidi 
intersects a surface of revolution whose axis is vertical The con- 
struction for the outline of the elevation of the surface of revolution is 
shown at (c). 

The ellipse which is the horizontal trace of the cylinder is deter^ 
mined as explained in Art. 219, p. 253. 

a5, a'V is a circular section of the surface of revolution, ocl being the 
centre of this circle. o<, o'i is a line through oo' parallel to wji, m'n'. 
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ot, o'd is the axis of an auxiliary ojlinder of which the circle aby a'V is 
one horizontal section, and all horizontal sections of this cylinder will 
be circles of the same diameter, ii being the horizontal trace of the 
axis of this auxiliary cylinder the horizontal trace of its surface will be 
a circle whose centre is t and radius equal to oa. The horizontal trace 




Pig. 748. 



of this auxiliary cylinder intersects the horizontal trace of the given 
cylinder at 8 and r. The auxiliary cylinder intersects the given 
cylinder in straight lines «p, g'p* and rq^ i^^ which are parallel to mn, 
mV. fp* and qf][ the intersection of the lines <p, a'p' and rq, r*^ with 
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the circle ab, a'b' are points on the line of intersection of the giveo 
cylinder and surface of revolution. By taking other auxiliary cylinders, 
any number of points on the required intersection may be found. 

The student should notice that each line of intersection of an 
auxiliary cylinder and the given cylinder intersects the corresponding 
circle on the surface of revolution in one point only although its plan 
may cut the plan of the circle in two points. 

A convenient and practical method of solving the problem which 
has just been considered is to take horizontal sections of both the given 
surfaces. The sections of the cylinder are ellipses but these ellipses are 
all of the same size and if one of them be drawn and a tracing of it 
made, it only remains to draw a sufficient number of circular sections 
of the surface of revolution and apply the tracing of the ellipse to each 
to find points in the required intersection. The position of the oentre 
of the ellipse corresponding to a particular circular section of the sur£aoe 
of revolution is where the plane of that section cuts the axis of the 
cylinder. For the circular section a&, a!h' (Fig. 748) e is the position 
of the centre of the ellipse in the plan and the tracing of the ellipae is 
placed so that the centre is at 6 and the major axis on mn. The points 
where the ellipse cuts the circle ab are points on the plan of the inter- 
section required and these points may be pricked through. The eleva- 
tions of the points are of course perpendicularly over their plans and on 
the elevation of the corresponding circular section. 

327. Intersection of Cone and Surface of Revolution. — 
Placing the surface of revolution so that its axis is verticid, horizontal 
sections of it will be circles, but except in the special case^here the 
cone is a right circular cone and its axis is vertical, horizontal sections 
of the cone will not be circles or straight lines and all the horizontal 
sections will be different. The tracing paper method which is applicable 
to the intersection of a cylinder and a surface of revolution and whidi 
was described in the latter part of the preceding Art., is therefcnre not 
suitable in the case of the intersection of a cone and a surface of . 
revolution. 

Auxiliary cones are taken which have theii^vertices at the vertex 
of the given cone and for their directrices they have circolar sections 
of the surface ci revolution. These auxiliary cones will intersect the 
given cone in straight lines and the intersection of these straight lines 
with the corresponding circles on the surface of revolution wUl deter- 
mine points on the intersection required* 

Referring to Fig. 749, vn, i/n' is the axis of a oodb whose vertical 
angle is 30^ and which intersects a surface of revolution whose axis is 
vertical The dimensions are given on the figure. 

The horizontal trace of the cone is determined as explained in Art. 
226, p. 259. a6, a'V is a circular section of the surface of revolution, 
oo' being the centre of this circle, vty vY is a line passing through oo\ 
the centre of the circle, and the vertex of the cone. v<, i/l' is the axii 
of an auxiliary cone of which the circle ah, a'V is one horizontal section. 
All horizontal sections of this auxiliary cone will be circles but they 
will be of difierent diameters. The poiot i( being the horizontal trice 
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of the a&is of the auxiliary cone it will be the centre of the circle which 
is the horizontal trace of that cone. The radius of this circle is equal 
to <W where m' is found by joining tf too! and producing it to meet XY 
as shown. The horizontal trace of the auxiliary cone and the horizontal 
trace of the given cone intersect at « and r, and the auxiliary cone 
intersects the given cone in straight lines vr, vV and v«, vV. pp' and 




Fig. 749. 

q^ the points of intersection of the lines w, rV and »«, rV with the 
circle ah, a'h' are points on the intersection of the given cone and 
surface ol revolution. By taking other auxiliary cones any number of 
points on the required intersection may be found. 

328. Intersection of Two Surfaces of Revolution whose 
Axes are Parallel.— Since all sections of a surface of revolution by 
planes perpendicular to its axis are circles, it follows, that if the axes 
of two surfaces of revolution are parallel, a plane which is perpendicular 

2d 
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to the axis of one will be perpendicular to the axis of the oUier, and 
this plane, if it cuts both surfaces, will cut them in circles the int^- 
section of which with one 
another determines points 
on the intersection required. 

The surfaces of revolu- 
tion should be arranged so 
that their axes are perpen- 
dicular to one of the planes 
of projection. The projec- 
tions of the circles men- 
tioned above will then be 
circles and straight lines 
which are easily dirawn. 

An example is shown in 
Fig. 750. An "anchor ring" 
whose surface is described 
by the revolution of a vertical 
circle about a vertical axis is 
shown penetrated by a cone 
of revolution whose axis is 
also veHical. One cutting 
plane is shown intersecting 
the anchor ring in two cir- 
cles db, a!b' and ed, c'<f. 
This same plane intersects 
the cone in the circle mn, 
m!n'. From the plan it is seen that the circle mn on the cone only inter- 
sects the circle ab on the anchor ring determining the two points p 
on the plan of the intersection of the cone and anchor ring. It will 
be seen that the cone touches the sur&u» of the anchor ring at the 
point qq\ 

329. Intenection of Two Surfaces of Revolution whose 
Axes Intersect. — Place the surfaces so that the axis of one of them 
ip vertical and the axis of the other is parallel to the vertical plane of 
projection. Referring to Fig. «751, vn vV is the axis of a oooe ci 
revolution which intersects a surface described by the revolution of an 
arc of a circle about a vertical axis as shown. The axes oi the two 
surfaces intersect at oo\ h'a'd^^ the elevation of a sphere is shown, the 
centre of this sphere being at the intersection of the axes of the given 
surfaces of revolution, l^is sphere intersects the surface whose axis is 
vertical in a circle whose elevation is the horizontal line a'V and whose 
plan is the circle ab having its centre at o. This sphere also intersects 
the other given surface of revolution in a circle whose elevation is the 
straight line dd!. These two circles lie on the sphere and one being on 
one of the given surfaces of revolution and the other on the other, their 
points of intersection are points on the intersection required. p\ the 
point of intersection of a!h' and e'd, is the elevation of the pcMnts of 
intersection of the two circles and their plans are determiiled by a 
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projector to intersect the 
circle a&. Observe that the 
plan of the circle of which 
c'^ is the elevation, and 
which would be an ellipse, 
need not be drawn. Taking 
other spheres with their 
centres at od any number 
of points on the inter- 
section of the given sur- 
faces may be found. 

330. Intersection of 
Two Spheres.— Since the 
surface of a sphere is a 
surface of revolution the 
methods described in the 
two preceding articles for 
determining the intersec- 
tion iA two surfaces of 
revolution are applicable 
to the case of two spheres. 
But, since the intersection 
of two spheres is a circle, 
the projections of this cir- 
cle may be found by a 
simpler method. 

Referring to Fig. 752, 
O) and Oi are the plans of 
the centres of two spheres 
whose radii are r, and r^ 
respectively. An elevation 
is drawn on a ground line 
XY parallel to o^o^. The 
common chord ciV of the 
circles which are the ele- 
vations of the two spheres 
on the ground line XY is 
an elevation of the circle 
which is the intersection 
of the spheres. The plan 
of this circle is an ellipse 
whose minor axis is ah and 
whose major axis is equal 
toa'6'. From the plan and 
elevation shown an eleva- 
tion on any other ground 
line is easily determined. 

The intersection of the 
surfaces of the two spheres 
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referred to above is the locus of a point whose distances from the points 
Oi and O2 are r, and r^ respectively. 

In like manner the intersection of a third sphere whose centre is 
O3 and radius r, with the second sphere whose centre is O2 and radius 
r^ is the locus of a point whose distances from O, and O, are r, and r, 
respectively. The plan of this third sphere and the ellipse which is 
the plan of its intersection with the second sphere are shown in Fig. 
752. The second ellipse is found in the same manner as the first from 
an elevation on a ground line parallel to o^,. The circle which is the 
intersection of the first and second spheres intersects the circle which 
is the intersection of the second and third spheres at points whose plans 
are p and q. The points P and Q are evidently points whose 
distances from Oi, O2 and O, are r^, r^ and r, respectively. 

If aV is inclined to XY at an angle which is nearly a right angle 
the positions of p' and q\ which determine the distances of P and Q 
from the horizontal plane of projection, are best obtained as follows* 
With centre and radius equal to o'a' describe an arc of a circle PfCQi. 
Through p and q draw pl\ and qQ^ perpendicular to oc to meet this 
arc at Pi and Qi and oc a,t d and e respectively. Then o'p' is equal to 
dPi and o'^' is equal to eQi. The theory of this construction is obvious 
when it is observed that the arc PicQj is part of the circle of inter- 
section of the first and second spheres turned into a horizontal position 
about its horizontal diameter. 

In Fig. 752, the centre of the third sphere is at the same level as 
the centre of the first sphere, hence the plane of the circle which is the 
intersection of the first and third spheres is vertical and the plan of 
the circle is a straight line. 

331. Intersection of a Carved Surface with a Prism or 
a P3rramid. — Since the faces of a prism or a pyramid are portions of 
planes their intersections with any curved surface are plane sections 
or portions of plane sections of that surface and these may be deter- 
mined by the methods described in Chapters XVIII and XXIII. If 
these plane sections meet one another, they will intersect at the points 
where the edges of the prism or the pyramid meet the curved surface. 
The latter points may be found separately by the method explained in 
Art. 275, p. 317. 

332. Intersection of Prisms and Pyramids with one 
another. — Since the faces of prisms and pyramids are portions of 
planes, their intersections with one another are straight lines which 
are determined by the rules for the intersection of two planes (Art. 
169, p. 204). The theory of the constructions for finding the inter- 
sections of prisms and pyramids with one another is therefore very 
simple, but in some cases the solution of the problem may be very com- 
plicated owing to the large number of lines which may be required, 
and considerable skill is necessary to obtain an accurate result. More- 
over the student will find in some cases ample opportunity for select- 
ing the simplest and most accurate method of finding the intersection 
of the difierent pairs of plane faces of the solids which may be given. 

In a complicated example it may be desirable to proceed in some 
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systematic way such as follows. Denote the faces of one of the solids 
by Aj, Bi, Cj, etc., and the faces of the other by Ag, Bg, C,,, etc. 
Consider the faces Ai and Aj. Find the intersection of these two 
faces if they do intersect, noting that only that part of the line of 
intersection of their planes which lies within both faces is required. 
Decide at once whether this line is visible or not in plan and in eleva- 
tion, and line it in distinctly. Next consider the feuses A] and B, in 
the same way, then Ai and C2 and so on until the intersecl^ons of the 
face A) of the one solid with each of the faces of the other solid have 
been found. In like manner deal with the face B| of the one solid and 
each of the faces of the other in turn, and so on until the intersections 
of all the faces have been found. Of course a face of the one solid 
may not intersect any of the faces of the other or it may only intersect 
one or two faces of the other. Very often an inspection of the figure 
will show which faces intersect especially after the intersections of ono 
or two pairs of faces have been found. 

The student is recommended to work out the three cases of the 
following exercise. — The square ah 
(Fig. 753), of 2 inches side, is the 
horizontal trace of a prism whose long 
edges are parallel to e/, e'f' The 
square cd, of 2*5 inches side, is the 
horizontal trace of a prism whose long 
edges are parallel to gk^ g'k', e is the 
centre of the square ah, and g is the 
centre of the square cd. Show in plan 
and elevation the intersection of the 
surfaces of the prisms, (1) when A = 0, 
2) when h = 0*5 inch, and (3) when 
is such that the line joining h and 
c is parallel to XY. 

The solution of case (2), without the construction lines, is shown 
in Fig. 754. 



1' 




Fig. 753. 



Exercises XXVl 

Note. WhetB the surfaces in the follotomg exercises are developable, the student 
should^ in a selected numher of cases, draw the developments and show on them the 
lines of intersection. He shoiild atso, in some cases, cut out the developments and 
construct models of the solids with them, 

1. The axes of two cylinders are horizontal and at ri^ht angles to one another. 
One cylinder is ^ inches in diameter, and the other is 2^ inches in diameter. 
Draw the plan, and an elevation on a vertical plane inclined at 80° to the axis 
of the larger cylinder, showing the intersection of the surfaces of the cylinders, 
(a) when the axes intersect, {b) when the axis of the smaller cylinder is l inch 
above the axis of the other, (c) when the axis of the smaller cylinder is { inch 
above the axis of the other. 

2. The same as the preceding exercise except that the angle between the axes 
is 60^ instead of 9(P, 

8. A cylinder, 2-5 inches in diameter, has its axis perpendicular to the V.P. 
Another cylinder, 2 inches in diameter has the elevation of its axis inclined at 
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4S° to XY. The angle betTveeD the plans of the axes is 90''. Draw (he pl>D, 
showing the intenection of (be surfaoea of (he ojlmdera, (a) when the ana 
iuterseot, {b) whoa the .axes are 0'3£ inch apart, (c) when the ases are O-S inob 

4. The same aa the preoediog exercise except (hat the angle between the pluu 
of the axes is 60° iosteMl of 90°. 



Fio. 7M. 

6. A vertiool tobe, having an external diameter of 9 inehaa and an IntenuJ 
diaineterotainoheB, hag a cylindrioal bole through It, 1-5 inohea In diameter. The 
axis of the hole ia inclined a( IS" to the horisontal plane and ita perpendicular 
distanoe from the axis of the tube is 0-36 Inoh. Draw an eleratjon o! the tube 

on a vertical plane which u jianillel to the axia of the hole. 
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6. The same as (he preceding exercise except that the elevation is to be on a 
vertical plane which makes 46° with the plan of the axis of the hole. 

7. AB (Fig. 766) is the axis of a cylinder whose horizontal trace is a circle 
2*26 inches in diameter. CD is the axis of a 

cylinder whose horijsontal trace is an ellipse (major 
axis 8 inches, minor axis 2 inches) whose minor 
axis is parallel to XY. The axes ol the cylinders 
are parallel to the vertical plane. Show the inter- 
section of the cylinders in plan and elevation in 
each of the following cases, (i) when ^ = 0, (ii) 
when ^ = j inch, (iii) when h = Hi^ch. 

8. Same as example 8, p. 890, except that h 
(Fig. 740) is to be instead ol i inch. 

9. Same as example 8, p. 390, except that h 
(Elg. 740) is to be 1 inch instead of } inch. 

10. The axis oi a cylinder 2 inches in diameter 
is inclined at 60° to the ground. The axis of a 
second cylinder ^ inches in diameter is inclined 
at 46° to the ground. The angle between the plans 
of the axes is 80^, and the common perpendicular 
to the axes has a true length equal to k. Draw the 
plan, and an elevation on a vertical plane parallel 

to the axis of the first cylinder, showing the intersection of the surfaces, for each 
of the loUowing cases, (i) k = 0, (ii) ^ = 0-26 inch, (iU) k = 0*6 inch. 

11. (ibd is an equUateral triang^ of 2*6 inches side, c is a point within the 
triangle, 1*76 inches from b and 1*26 inches from d. a, 6, c, and d are the plans 
of points whose heights above the ground are 0*6 inch, 1 inch, 2*6 inches, and 1*6 
inches respectively. A circular cylinder has its axis parallel to the line AD, and 
its surface contains the four points A, B, C, and D. A second circular cylinder 
has its axis parallel to the line BC, and its surface also contains the four points 
A, B, 0, and D. Draw the plan showing the intersection of the surfaces of the 
cylixiders. 

12. A right cone having a base 3*6 inches in diameter, and an altitude of 3*6 
inches, stands with its base on the ground. A cylinder, 2 inches in diameter lies 
on the ground and penetrates the cone. The axis of the cone is at a distance 
h from tne axis of the cylinder. Draw the plan, and an elevation on a vertical 
plane inclined at 80° to Uie axis of the cylinder, showing the intersection of the 
surfaces, (i) when ^ = 0, (ii) when h = 0*26 inch, and (iii) when h is such that the 
curved surface of the cone touches the curved surface of the cylinder. 

18. A right circular cone passes through a cylindrical tube. The axis of the 
cone intersects the axis of the tube at nAt angles. Internal diameter of tube, 
8 inches. Vertical angle of cone 16°. Diameter of cone at centre of tube 1*6 
inches. Determine the development of the surface of that part of the cone which 
is within the tube. 

14. The elevation 
of two horizontal 
cylinders is shown 
fai Fi^. 766, also the 
elevation of a right 
circular cone, whose 
axis is perpendicular 
to the axes of the 

Slinders. Determine 
e development of 
the sur&ce of that 
partof theoone which 
ues between the cy- 
linders. 

15. Determine the intersection of the given cone and hollow cylinder 
(Fig. 767), and draw the development of the surface of that part of the cone 
which is vrithin the cylinder. 
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16. Same as example 2, p. 894, except that av is to make 26° with XY instead 
of28^ 

17. abc is an equilateral triangle of 4 inches side. A circle is described on ab 
as diameter, and another is described on oc as diameter. These circles are the 
horizontal traces of two cones, c is the plan of the apex of the cone of whioh 
the circle ab is the horizontal trace, and o is the plan of the apex of the other 
cone. Each apex is at a height of 4 inches above the horizontal plane. Show 
the plan of the intersection of the sur&ces of the two cones and add an elevation 
on a ground line par^Jlel to od. 

18. Same as the example on p. 396, except that the distance h in Fig. 748 is 
to be 2*25 inches instead of 1*75 inches. 

19. Same as the example on p. 896, except that the distance h in Fig. 748 is 
to be such that the plane which contains the vertices of the two cones and is 
tangential to one of the cones shall also be tangential to the other cone. 

20. V|Oa and v^b are two straight lines at right angles to one another. 
ViO = 2*5 inches. v,o = 8 inches, v^oa is the plan of the axis of a cone, eemi- 
vertical angle 25°, which lies with its slant side on the ground, Vj being the plan 
of its vertex, v^b is the plan of the axis of a second cone also lying with its slant 
side on the ground, v, being the plan of its vertex. The axes of the cones inter- 
sect. Both cones are right circular cones. Draw the plan showing the intersec- 
tion of the sur&MCs, and add an elevation on a vertical plane parallel to the axis 
of the first cone. Note. These cones ^dll envelop the same sphere and their 
intersection will be two ellipses. 

21. A circle 8 inches in diameter is the elevation of a sphere. Another circle 
2 inches in diameter is the elevation of a cylinder. The centres of the circles lie 
on a line inclined at 60^ to XY, and are at a distance h from one another. The 
horizontal plane which contains the axis of the cylinder is above the centre of 
the sphere. Show the plan of the intersection of the sur&kces of the sphere and 
cyiinaer, (a) when h = i inch, (6) when h = i inch, (c) when h=:{ inch. 

22. A circle 8 inches in diameter is the elevation of a sphere. A line inclined 
at 40° to XY, and at a perpendicular distance of 0*5 inch from the centre of the 
circle is the elevation of the axis of a cylinder 1*5 inches in diameter whioh is 
parallel to the vertical plane. The cylinder penetrates the sphere and touches 
its surface internally. Draw in plan and elevation the complete curve of inter- 
section of the surfaces. 

28. A solid of revolution is generated by an ellipse, 4 inches by 2*5 inches, 
revolving about its major axis whioh is vertical. A cylinder 2 inches in diameter 
has its axis situated so that its plan and elevation are inclined at 45° to XY. The 
elevation of the axis of the cylinder passes through the centre of the elevation of 
the solid of revolution and the plan is at a perpendicular distance of 0*15 inch 
from the centre of the plan of the solid of revolution. Draw the plan and 
elevation of the two solids showing the intersection of their surfaces. 

24. Beferring to Fig. 748, p. 899, draw the plan and elevation of the given 
cylinder and surface of revolution, showing their intersection, keeping to the 
dimensions given except that : case I, ^ = ; case II, h = l inch ; case m, 
h = i inch. 

26. Taking the particulars of exercise 28 except that the axis of the cylinder 
is to be made the axis of a cone having the elevation of its vertex at a distance of 
4 inches from the centre of the elevation of the solid of revolution and having a 
vertical angle of 24°. Draw the plan and elevation of the solids showing the 
intersection of their surfaces. 

26. Beferring to Fig. 749, p. 401, draw the plan and elevation of the given 
cone and surface of revolution, showing their intersection, keemng to the 
dimensions given, except that: case I, ^ = 0; case II, A = 4 incn; oaae III, 
h = l inch. 

27. A cone of revolution, base 8 inches in diameter, axis 2*5 inches long, has 
its axis verticaL A cylinder of revolution 2 inches in diameter, has its axis 
parallel to the axis of the cone and 0*5 inch distant from it. Draw an elevation 
on a plane inclined at 45° to the plane containing the axis of the solids showing 
the line of intersection of their surfaces. 

28. A circle, 8 inches in diameter, is the plan of a right circular cone, altitude 
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4 inohes, standiDg on the ground. A oirole, 2^ inches in diameter, is the plan of 
a sphere also standing on the ground. The centres of these circles are at a 
distance h from one another. Show the plan of the solids and their intersection 
and an eleyation on a vertical plane which makes BOP with the plane containing 
the axis of the cone and the centre of the sphere, (1) when h = { inch, (2) when 
^ = I inch, and (8) when h is such that the curved surfaces of the solids touch one 
another. 

28. Work the example illustrated by Fig. 750, p. 402, when the axis of the 
cone is moved imtil it is 0'5 inch distant from the axis of the anchor ring. 

80. Work the example illustrated by Fig. 751, p. 408, when the verti^ angle 
of the cone is increased until the straight boundary lines of the plan of the cone 
are tangential to the plan of the surface of .revolution. 

81. abc is a triangle, ab = 2 inches, be = 1*25 inches, ca = 1*5 inches, a is 
the plan of a point which is 0*5 inch below the 
H.P. b and c are the plans of points which are 
1*25 inches and 2 inches respectively above the 
H.P. Determine the plans of tbe two points which 
are 2*75 inches distant from each of the points 
A, B, and C, and state their distances from the 
H.P. 

82. The plan of a sphere with a vertical tri- 
angular hole m it is shown in Fig. 758. Draw an 
elevation on a ground line parallel to ab, 

88. The equilateral triangle abc (Fig. 759) of 
2k inches side is the horizontal trace of a pyramid 
of which V is the plan of the vertex. The height 
of the vertex above the H.P. is 4 inches. The 
square defg of 2^ inches side is the horizontal 
tiaoe of a prism. Draw the plan and 
elevation of the pyramid and prism 
showing the intersection of their sur- 
faces, — (1) when the long edges of the 
prism are vertical, (2) when the long 
edges of the prism are parallel to the 
V.P. and inclined at GCP to the H.P., 
sloping upwards from right to left in 
the elevation. 

84. ab (Fig. 760) is a regular hexa- 

Son of 1) inches side, cde is an equi- -a ..„ 

iteral triangle of 2 inches side. The ^^^' ^^^* 

hexagon is the horizontal trace of a prism whose long edges are parallel to a/, 
a'f. The triangle is the horizontal trace of a prism whose long edges are 




Fig. 758. 





ft' Y X ay(icr\ 




Fig. 760. 



Fig. 761. 



parallel to dg, d'g\ Draw the plan and elevation of these solids showing the 
Interseotion of their surfaces. 
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85. ab (Fig. 761) is a regular hexagon of 1} inohei side and whose centre is h. 
cd is a square of 2 inches side and whose centre is k. The hexagon is the horisontal 
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Pio. 762. 



Pig. 763. 



Pig. 764. 



trace of a prism whose long edges are parallel to ae, a'e\ The square is the hori- 
zontal trace of a pyramid whose vertex V is 6 inches above the H.P. Draw the 
plan and elevation of these solids showing the inter- 
section of their sur&Mses. 

86. CeiiMn solids are shown in Pigs. 769, 768, and 
764 in plan and elevation. For each solid draw the 
plan as shown and add an elevation on a ground line 
inclined at 45*^ to the centre line ss without drawing 
the elevation given. Use the dimensions marked but 
make no measurements from the illustrations given. 

87. Draw the curve of intersection of the given 
cone (Pig. 766) with the helical surface (of uniform 
pitch) generated by the revolution of the horizontal 
line VH about the axis of the cone, the line de- 
scending to the base during one anti-clockwise 
turn. 

The given point P will lie on the required curve. 
Determine the tangent to the curve at P. Also draw 
the normal and osculating planes at P. [b.e.] 

Pig. 765. 




CHAPTER XXVII 

PROJECTION OP SHADOWS 

333. Theory of Shadows. — In a homogeneous medium light 
travels in straight lines, and in this chapter it will always be assumed 
that the medium through which the light passes is homogeneous. The 
rays of light may be parallel, or thej may diverge from a point or con- 
verge to a point. If the light comes from a great distance, as from the 
sun, the rays are practically parallel. If the light comes from a point, 
which is practically the case when the luminous body is very small, the 
rays diverge from that point in all directions. Rays of light may be 
made to converge to a point by means of a reflector or a lens of suitable 
form. 

If an opaque body be placed before a source of light, part of the sur- 
face of the body will be illuminated and the remainder left in darkness. 
Also a portion of the light from the luminous body will be intercepted, 
and a portion of the space behind the opaque body will be in darkness. 
This dark space behind the opaque body is called the shadow of that 
body. The surface which bounds the shadow is the shadow surface^ and 
the line on the surface of the opaque body which separates the illumined 
from the uniUumined part is the shade line. It is evident that the 
shadow surface is a ruled surface, and that its directing line is the 
shade line. 

The intersection of the shadow surface with any other surface which 
it meets is the cast shadow of the opaque body on that surface, but 
generally the cast shadow is called simply the shadow. 

The outline of the cast shadow of an opaque body is evidently the 
cast shadow of its shade line. In general the cast shadow is best deter- 
mined by first finding the shade line, and then the cast shadow of that 
line ; especially is this the case when the surface upon which the shadow 
is cast is other than a single plane. 

It will always be assumed that the beam of light is large enough 
to embrace the whole of the object whose shadow is to be determined. 
It will also be assumed that any surface upon which a shadow is cast 
is an opaque surface. Hence a point can only have one shadow with 
one system of illumination. 

334. Cast Shadow of a Point.— To determine the shadow cast 
by a given point on a given surface, draw the projections of the line 
which represents the ray of light which is intercepted by the point. 
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Pig. 766. 



and determine the point of intersection of this line with the given 
surface upon which the shadow is cast. This point of intersection is 
the shadow required. The line which represents the ray of light may 
intersect the given surface at more than one point, but only that point 
of intersection which is nearest to the given point which casts the 
shadow is to be taken as the cast shadow of the point. 

Three examples are shown at (a), (6), and (c), Fig. 766. In each 
case W is a given point 
and rr is the ray of light 
intercepted by pp\ 

At (a), L'MN is a given 
oblique plane and jpoPo' ^ 
the shadow cast by j^p' on 
this plane, poPo' is found 
by using the vertical plane 
containing the ray rr'. The 
intersection of this plane 
with the given plane inter- 
sects ty at PoPo'- 

At (6) is shown the 
shadow cast by the point 
pp' on the surface of a ver- 
tical cylinder. The con- 
struction in this case is 
obvious. 

At (c), ocl is the centre of a sphere upon the surface of which the 
point j9p' casts the shadow poW* ^^ vertical plane containing iV is 
taken. This plane intersects the sphere in a circle. Turning this 
plane with the ray and circle in it about the vertical axis of the sph^^ 
until the plane is parallel to the vertical plane of projection, the inter- 
section of the ray and circle in the new position is found. Turning 
this plane with the ray and circle and their point of intersection back 
to its original position, pop^' is determined as shown. 

335. Cast Shadow of a Line. — If the line is a straight line, 
then, whether the rays of light are parallel or proceed from a point, it 
is evident that all the rays which meet the line are in the same plwe. 
Hence the cast shadow of the line on any surface will be a portion of the 
intersection of this plane with the surface. The extremities of the cast 
shadow of the line will be the cast shadows of its extremities. The 
cast shadow of a straight line on a single plane is the straight line 
joining the cast shadows of the extremities of the line. 

Fig. 767 shows the shadow cast by the straight line ah, a!V on the 
plane L'MN and on the horizontal plane of projection, the rays of light 
being parallel to r¥. The traces of the plane containing the line ah a'h' 
and parallel to rr' are first determined. The required cast shadow is 
made up of a part of the horizontal trace of this plane and a part of 
the intersection of this plane vdth the plane L'MN as shown. 

If the line whose cast shadow is required is a curved line, and the 
rays of light are parallel, all the rays which meet the line will lie on a 
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cylindrical ntrface ; but if the raya all proceed Irom a point those which 
meet the carved line will lie on a conical anrfaoe. The interaection of 
the fore-mentioned cyliadrical or conical surface with the sur&ce upon 
which the shadow is oast is the cast shadow required. 

Generally when the tine is curred its cast shadow is determined by 
first finding, by Art. 334, the cast shadows of a sufficient number oE 
points in the line and then drawing a fair curve through these. Fig. 
768 shows the cast shadow of a curved line ah a'b' the rays of light 
being parallel to r/. The shadow is cast partly on the surface ^ a 
horizontal cylinder and partly on the horizontal plane of projection. 
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A simple. case of importance is that of the cast shadow of a circle 
on a plane parallel to the plane of the circle. The cost shadow in this 
cose is a circle whose centre is at the cast shadow of the centre of the 
original circle. If the rays of light are parallel (Fig. 769) the diameter 
of the cast shadow is equal to that of the original circle. If the rays 
c^ light proceed from a point {Fig. 770) the diameter of the oast 
shadow is greater than that of the original circle and is found by an 
obvious construction. 

Two other simple coses of importance relate to the cast shadows of 
parallel lines on a plane. 
If the rays of hght are 
parallel then the cast 
shadows of parallel lines 
on a plane are themselves 
parallel. If the rays of 
light proceed from a 
point then the cast 
shadows of parallel lines 
on a plane will, produced 
if necessary, meet at a 
point. The latter case is 
illustrated by Fig. 771 

where 06 a'V and erf c'd' Fio. 771. 

are parallel lines which 
cost their shadows on the inclined plat 



L'MN, the light coming from 
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the poiot u'. The point ti to which the cast sliadows converge is the 
trace on the plane L'Af K of the line «( VC which is parallel to the Iin« 
oti a'h' and ed e'd. 

One other case may be mentioned. If a straight line casta a shadow, 
partly on one plane and partly on another plane parallel to the firsts 
the shadow on the second plane is parallel to the shadow on the first. 

336. Shadow of a Solid having Plane Paoea.— When » solid 
having plane faces is pla<«d in a beam of light which is large enough 
to embrace the whole of the solid, it is evident that one part of a face 
of the solid cannot be in light and another part in shade, unlesa the 
solid has re-entrant angles, in which case one part of the solid may 
cast a shadow on another part. Hence the shade line must be made 
up of edges of the solid. Those edges which make op the shade line 
can generally be detennined by inspection. A particular edge is 
part of the shade line if a line representing a ray of light meeting a 
point on the edge in question does not ent«r the solid at that point. 




Having determined the shade line, its oast shadow, which is the 
outline of the cast shadow of the solid, may be determined by the con- 
structions of the two preceding Arts. 

Instead of first determining the shade line, the cast shadow of eadi 
edge of the solid may be found. The resulting figure is eitfier a 
parallel or a twnical projection of the solid according as the rays o{ 
light are parallel or proceed from a point. The boundary line of this 
projection is the cast shadow of the solid. 

Fig. 772 shows the shadow cast by a short chimney on a roof and 
also the shadow cast by the coping on the chimney itself. The rays of 
light are parallel to rr'. All the necessary constraction lines are 
shown. 

Fig. 773 shows the shadows cast by a hexagonal pyramid and a tri- 
angular prism on the hori7X>ntal plane and also the shadow cast by the 
pyramid on the prism. The rays of light are parallel to yV. All the 
necessary construction lines are shown. 
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337. Shadow of a Cylinder. — A cylinder wtiioh casta a ahadow 
generaJlf has iU abode line made up of two straight lines and two 
carved lines. The straight lines are the lines of contact of the two 
tangent planes to the cylinder, these tangent planes are parallel to the 
rays of light or pass through the luminona point. Conceive a plane to 
contain these etraight lines. This plane will divide each end of the 
cylinder into two segments, and the curved boundary line of one of 
tliese segments on each end will constitute the curved parts of the 
shade line. Those segments of the ends which must be taken in get- 
ting the curved parts of the shade line will be evident from inspection. 

In the particular case where the rays of light are parallel to the 
axis of the cylinder the mirfaoe of the cylinder is itself the shadow 
surface, and in the particular case where the rays of light diverge from 
a point within the cylinder produced, the outline of that end of the 
cylinder which is nearest to the luminous point is the shade line. 



FiO. 774. Fro. 773. 

Having determined the shade line, its cast shadow, which is the 
ontUne of the coat shadow of the cylinder, may be determined by the 
oonstmotiDns of Arts. 334 and 335. 

Fig. 774 shows the shadow cast by a right circular cylinder on the 
horizontal plane. The axis of the cylinder is horizontal, and the rays 
ol light are parallel to tV. All the necessary ocmatruction lines are 

Fig. 77S shows the cast shadow of a right circular cylinder whose 
axis is vertical. The tight proceeds from the point n/, and the shadow 
is cast partly on the horizontal plane and partly on the inclined plane 
L'MN. All the necessary construction lines ore shown. 

338. Shadow of a Cone.— A cone which casts a shadow gene- 
rally bos its shade line made up of two straight lines and one curved 
line. The straight lines are the lines of contact of two tangent planes 
to the cone, these tangent planes are parallel to the rays of light or 
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pass through the luniinoua point. A plane containing these straight 
lines will divide the base of the cone into twosegmenteand the curved 
boundary line of one of these will be the curved part of the shade line. 
The BOgment of the base which must be taken in getting the carved 
part of the shade line will be evident from inspection. 

In the case where the line which represents the ray of light 
through the vertex of the oono falls inside tlie cone, the shade line will 
oonsiat simply of the whole outline of the base of the cone. 

Figs. 776 and 777 show two cases of the shadow cast on the hari- 
zontal plane by a right circular oone, the axis of the cone being per- 
pendicular to the vertical plane of projection. In Fig. 776 the rays 
of light are parallel to rr*, while in Fig. 777 they diverge from the 
point sa'. u! is the trace oa the plane of the base of a line through the 



vertex of the cone parallel to rr" in Fig. 776 and through m* in Kg, 777. 
Lines drawn from the vertex of the cone to the points of contact of 
the tangents from U' to the base of the cone are tjie straight portions 
of the shade line. The remainder of the construction is obvious. 

339. Shadow of a Sphere. — A sphere which casts a shadow, 
when the rays of light are parallel, will have for its shade line the 
circle of contact of the enveloping cylinder whose axis is parallel to the 
rays of li|^t. This cylinder and its line of contact with the sphere 
are determined by the construction of Art. 231, p. 256. 

If the rays of light proceed from a point, the sphere which casts a 
shadow will have for its shade line the circle of contact of the envelop- 
ing cone whose vertoz is at the luminous point. This cone and its 
circle of contact with the sphere are determined by the constenction 
of Art. 227, p. 263. 

Tlie intersection of the surface of the enveloping cylinder or 
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enveloping cone with any given surface will be the cast shadow of the 
sphere on that surface. 

Two examples on the shadow cast by a sphere are illustrated by 
Figs. 778 and 779. The results only are shown, all the construction 
lines being omitted. The student should work out these examples to 
the dimensions given, which are in inches. 

Fig. 778 shows the shadow cost by a sphere partly on the horizontal 
plane and partly on a coacave cyliudriul surface. The part of the 
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sphere in shade is also indicated. The rays of light are parallel 

Fig. 779 shows the shadow cast by a sphere partly on the horizontal 
plane, partly on the vertical plane of projection and partly on the 
vertical plane L'MN. The part of the sphere in shade is ^so indicated. 
The rays of light proceed from the point m'. 

340. Shadow of a Solid of BeTOlntion.— If the rays of light 
are parallel determine, by Art. 292, p. 327, a oylinder to envelop the 
surface of the solid of revolution, the generatrices of the cylinder being 
parallel to the rays of light. The trace of this cylinder on the surface 
upon which the shadow is to be cast will determine the required oast 
shadow. 

If the surface of the enveloping cylinder does not intersect the 
surface of the solid (it may touch at one part but cut at another) then 
the line of contact of the surface of the solid and the enveloping 
cylinder will be the line of separation between light and shade on the 
surface of the solid. If the surface of the enveloping cylinder also 
intersects the surface of the solid, then this intersection must be found 
in order to complete the shadow on the solid itself. 
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The Bolntioa of aa example, which the student should work out 
carefully, ie shown in Fig. 780. The Bolitt, which is in the form of * 
▼Bse, has ite axis vertical. The rays of light are parallel to iV, and the 
shadow of the vase is caat on the horizontal plane of projectioa. 

The chief difiicuttj is with the line of separation on the upper or 
concave part of the vase, a'Vc'i and e'fg'h'K are the elevations of the 



lines of contact of the cylinder or cylinders enveloping the upper part 
of the solid. A part of the line CD casts a shadow MO on the neck of 
the vase. A part of CD and a part of the solid in the neighbourhood 
of H cast a shadow on a part of the solid below H and the outline of 
this shadow is the curve HN. The curves MG and HN are obtained 
by the construction of Art. 334, p. 411. 

If the rays of light proceed from a point the problem may be aolred 
by the application of the construction of Art. 293, p. 328. 
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Exeroisea XXVII 



1. The proj«otioiiB of » rectengle ABOD and a aqusM MHOP ace given in Fig. 
761. DelenniDe tba ahadoir cast by the square od the rectangle and the shadom 
OMt by both figniea on the planes of projection. The i»;b of light are parallel 



Fio. 781. Fio. 782. Pio, 788. Pia. 784. 

Jn reprodueing tht above diagraoa take the tmall square* at of half inch tide. 

B. The Bemioirolea abc and a'b'e' (Fig. 788) are the plan and elevation ro- 
■peotively of a certain curve. Show the diadom oast by ibu curve on the planes 
of projection when the rajs of light are parallel U> rr*. 

4. The plan ab and elevation a'b' of a horiiontal circle are given in Fig. 784. 
An oblique plane L'AIN ie also given. Determine the shadons cast by the cirole 
on the oblique piano and on the horizontal plane when the lays of light are 
parallel to rr'. 

6. ab, the plan of a straight line makes iS" with XY. a and 6 are { inch Ij 
inchsB reepectively below XY. A and B are 2 inches and 1 inch respectively 
above the H.F. The shadow of AB on the Y.F. is a homontal line 8 inohea loue. 
(I) Determine the directions, in plan and elevation, of parallel rays of light whioh 
would cast this shadow. (3) The shadow being cast by light from a luminous 

Soint which is in a plane perpendioular to X¥ and which contains the point A, 
Btermine the plan and elevation of the Inminons point. Show the shadow in 

6. A onbe of I] inobes edge has its base horizontal and 1 inch above the H.P, 
Determine the shadow oaet by the cnbe on the H.P. when the rays of light are 
paiallel to a diagonal of the solid. 

7. A solid of (ha form of the letter T stands on the floor in the angle of two 
vertical walls as shown in Fig. 7B5. Determine the shadows cast by the solid on 
the floor and on the walls, the rays of light being parallel U 

8. Fig. 786 represents a square r"""''' —""»—<■"•-- -'"" 
the shadows cast b; these solids oi 
the rays of light being parallel to rr', 

9. Determine (he shadow cast by the object shown in Fig. 787 on itself and on 
the horizontal plane. The rays of light are parallel (o rr*. 

10. Determine the shadow oast by the object shown in Fig. 788 on itself and 
on the horizontal plane. The rays of light are parallel to rr'. 

11. is the centre of a circle 2 inches in diameter, oab is a straight line 
catting the circle at c. oa = OS inch, ob = i inches. The circle is the plan of a 
right oiroular cylinder standing on the H.P. Height of cylinder, 2 inches, ab is 
(he plan of a straight line which louohes the upper end of the cylinder at C and 
hu the end B on the H.P. Show in plan and elevation the shadow cast by the 
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line on the oylindei and on the H.P. The gioiutd Uoe foe the elerktion nukea 
75° with oi. The plana of tho nr* ol light nuke 16° with the ground lins uid 
S0° with (i6, uid the oleTstions of the nyi txo perpendlculkr to their pluu. 



Via. 785. Pio, 786. Fra. 7B7. Fio. 788. 

In reproducing the above diagrami lake the tmalt iquara at of lialf inch *i 

IS. The solid jhown i: 
parallel to XT'. 

18. A ulid made up ot two 07Unden la shown in Fig. 790. Detennina the 
shadow cast by this solid on the V.P. when the rays of light prooaed from the 
point u . Alio, indioate the parts of the aurfooe of the solid whioh are in shadow. 

14. A oone and cylinder are shown in fig. 791. Determine the shadows caM 
by these solids on the H.P., also the shadow cast by the oone on the cylinder. 
Indioate the parts ol the surfaoes of the solids which are not illnmioatad. mm 
fays of light are parailel to rr". 

15. A right oone, base 8 inohea diameter, axis 8'6 inohce long, lies on the 
ground, one of the generating lines of the oooe being the lioe of oontaot. Tha 
cays of light being parallel, inclined at U° to the ground, and their plans inolinsd 



Fia. 789. Pio. 790. Via. TBI. Fio. 792. 

In reproducijtg the above diagramt take the mali iguorsj at of half inek tide. 

at 36° to the plan ot the axis of the oone, and the base ot the oone being In shadow, 
determine the shadow oaat by the oone on the ground. 

16. Fig. 793 shows a hemispherical cup witb a cross bar at the top. Show on 
the plan ^e shadow oast on the inside surface of the oup. Tha rays of light ais 
parallel to rr". 

17. The curved surface of a bowl is a lone ot a sphere. Larger diameter ot 
sone, 2'75 iDchss. Smaller diameter, 1-76 inches. Height, 1 inch. The bowl 
stands with its base oa the ground and is iUuminated from a point which is S-39 
inches above the ground and whose plan is 3 inches from the centre of the plan 
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of the bowl. Detenuine the shadow of the bowl on the gnnmd >nd the poitionB 
of the bowl in ih»do, both in plui and elevation. The ground Uds for the elevation 
maksB 80° with the line joining the plan oi the source of light and the oentie of 
the plan ol the bowl. The thickness of the bowl is to be neglected. 

18. a is the centre of a oircio 8'3S inches in diameter, b is the oentre of a 
oiide 2 inches In diameter, ob — 1-73 inches, ca is a line making the angle 
cab = 10°. Tbe larger circle is the plan of a hemispherical hole in the ground. 
The smallet circle is the plan of a spbere resting on the ground. Determine the 
plan of the shadows oast in the hole and on the sphere by parallel rays of light. 
The plans of the rays of light are parallel to oa and the raya are inolined at S5° 
to the gronad. 

IB. Front and side elevations of a corbel projecting from a vertical wall are 
given in Fig. 798. Show on the front elevation the shadow cast by the oorbel on 
the wall, also the pari of tbe oorbel in shade. The direction of the parallel rays 
of light is given. 



Pia. 798. 
In reproducing tht above diagramt 



Fia. TM. 

toto the mall tquarta a 



Fia. 796. 
of half inch eide. 



BO. Two elevations oE a wall bracket and a Imnging conical lamp shade are 
Riven in Fig. 794. Show on the left hand elevation the shadow cast by the 
bracket and shade on the wall. Ono of the parallel rays of light is shown. 

21. Fig. 79S shows a suspended sphere and a niohe in a vertical wall. Tbe 



A^-J 




Pro. 796. Pio. 797. Fio. 798. 

Thei« diagranu are to be reproduced twice this aiee. 
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surface of the niohe is cylindrical. Determine the shadows cast in the niche 
and the part of the sphere in shade. The ra3r8 of light are parallel to rK. 

22. The circular arc ABC (Fig. 796) rotates about its chord AG. Draw the 
elevation and plan of the figure generated. Determine the shadow cast on 
the horizontal plane by parallel rays of light, one of which B is given. Show the 
margin of light and shade on the surface of the solid. [b.b.] 

28. The elevation and half plan of a solid of revolution are given in Fig. 797, 
the axis being vertical. Find the projections of the limits of light and shaide on 
the solid, and the complete outline of the shadow thrown by the solid on the 
horizontal plane. The arrows indicate the direction of the parallel rays of 
light. [B.E.] 

24. The line LL (Fig. 798) rotates about the axis AA. Draw the plan and 
elevation of the figure generated. Determine the shadow cast on the horizontal 
plane by parallel rays of light, one of which B is given. Cb.k.] 

26. An annulus or anchor ring is cut in two by an axial plane. One of the 
halves is shown in plan (Fig. 799), with its section ends resting on the horizontal 
plane. Draw the elevation of this semi-annulus on XY. Determine also the 
shadow oast on the horizontal plane by rays of light, parallel to the vertical 
plane, and inclined at 80^ to the horizontal plane, one of which is shown in plan 
at r. And show the projections of the limits of light and shade on the surhuw of 
the solid. [B.S.] 




Fig. 799. 



Fig. 800. 



26. Two elevations of a pipe bend, with two circular flanges, are shown in 
Fig. 800. Beproduoe these elevations three times the size given, and determine 
the projections of the limits of light and shade on the solid when it is illuminated 
by parallel rays of light inclined as shown. Show also on the right hand eleva- 
tion the shadow oast by the whole solid on the vertical plane containing the fauoe 
of' the vertical flange. To avoid the interference of the left hand elevation with 
the shadow cast on the vertical plane the two elevations may be placed further 
apart. 

27. The plan of an anchor ring resting on the horizontal plane is two con- 
centric circles, the larger being 8*1 inches in diameter, and the smaller 1*1 inches 
in diameter. The sxnaller circle is also the plan of a vertical right cylinder 
(height 1*6 inches) standing on the horizontal plane. Determine the shadow 
oast on the horizontal plane, and the unilluminated portion of the anchor ring, 
taking a point as a source of light which is 2*7 inches above the horizontal plane 
and whose plan is 22 inches from the centre of the plan of the ring. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS IN SOLID GEOMETRY 

34L The Regular Dodecahedron. — The regular dodecahedron 
is one of the five regular solids and has twelve faces all equal and 
regular pentagons. This solid is shown in its simplest position, in 
relation to the planes of projection, in Fig. 801. One face ABODE is 
on the horizontal plane and AB, 
one edge of that face, is at right 
angles to XY. Let o be the centre 
of the circumscribing circle of the 
regular pentagon abcde. The sides 
of the pentagon ahcde are the 
horizontal traces of five of the 
faces of the dodecahedron, and 
these five faces meet in straight 
lines whose plans pass through the 
angular points a, 6, c, d, and «, 
and if produced these plans pass 
through o. 

Oonsider the two faces whose 
horizontal traces are ah and hc\ 
these faces meet in a line whose 
plan gh^ when produced, passes 
through 0. To find the point g^ 
imagine the face ABO to revolve 
about AB in the clockwise direction 
until it is in the horizontal plane. 
It will then evidently coincide with 
the pentagon ahcde and the plan 
of the point O will travel in the 
line gc perpendicular to ah Hence 
a line through c perpendicular to 
ah to meet a radial line ohg at g 
determines the point g. 

The plan may now be completed as follows. With centre o and 
radius og describe a circle. Divide the circumference of this circle into 
ten equal parts at the points /, g^ hy etc. Draw the circumscribing 
circle of the pentagon abcde. Draw the radial lines /m, An, etc. and 
join the various points thus found, as 8howi\, 




Fig. 801. 
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To draw the elevation : with centre a! and radius aid describe the 
arc d'f to cut the projector from / at f. Join a'y. The line a'f is the 
elevation of the face whose horizontal trace is a6. A projector from g 
to meet a'f at ^ determines the elevation of the point O. Points 
whose plans are the alternate angular points of the outer polygon, 
beginning with g^ have their elevations at the same level as ^, and the 
points whose plans are the remaining angular points of this outer poly- 
gon have their elevations at the same level as /'. Points such as M 
and N on the top face are at a height above F equal to the height of G 
above the horizontal plane. 

From the plan and elevation thus determined other projections may 
be drawn in the usual way. For example, if a ground line be taken 
perpendicular to m'd', the elevation of one of the axes of the solid, a 
plan of the solid, when that axis is vertical, may be projected from the 
elevation already drawn. But the student is recommended to try and 
draw directly the plan and an elevation of the dodecahedron when its axis 
is vertical, without first drawing it with one face on the horizontal plane. 

When an axis of the solid is vertical it should be noticed that the 
planes of the three faces 
meeting at an extremity of 
that axis will be equally 
inclined to the ground, and 
being equally inclined to 
one another, their lines of 
intersection will in plan 
make 120° with one another. 

As an exercise in draw- 
ing the projections of the 
dodecahedron the edges of 
the solid may be conveni- 
ently taken, say, 1*25 inches 
long. 

342. The Regular 
Icosahedroxi. — The regu- 
lar icoaahedron is another 
one of the ^ve regular solids 
and has twenty faces all 
equal equilateral triangles. 
Fig. 802 shows a regular 
icosahedron, in plan and 
elevation, when one face 
ABC is on the horizontal 
plane and AB one edge of 
that face is perpendicular 
to XY. The pUn of the 
top face, which is also hori- 
zontal, is an equilateral triangle inscribed in the same circle, centre o. 
as the triangle ahc, the sides of the one being parallel to the sides of 
the other, as shown. 
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A property of the icosahedron, which leads to simple constructions 
for drawing it, is, that any angular point of the solid is the vertex of 
a right pentagonal pyramid, the five faces meeting at the vertex being 
faces of the icosahedron. Thus the faces meeting at the point F are 
the faces of a right pyramid whose base is the regular pentagon 
ABEDE, and the sides of the pentagon are edges of the icosahedron. 

To complete the plan proceed as follows. Draw on ab as base the 
regular pentagon ahE^DiEi, Through E, draw E^e perpendicular to 
ab to meet the radial line oae at e. "With centre o and radius oe 
describe a circle. A regular hexagon inscribed in this circle, one 
angular point being at e, is the boundary line of the plan, which is 
completed by joining the angular points of the hexagon to the angular 
points of the two central equilateral triangles, as shown. The pentagon 
a6E^D,Ei is the rabatment, on the horizontal plane, of the pentagon 
of which ahede is the plan. Keeping this in mind the construction of 
the elevation easily follows. 

The student should also draw directly a plan and an elevation of 
the icosahedron when an axis of the solid is vertical. The extremities 
of the axis in question will be the vertices of two of the right pen- 
tagonal pyramids previously mentioned. The pentagonal bases of 
these pyramids will be horizontal and their plans will be inscribed in 
the same circle. 

As an exercise in drawing the projections of the icosahedron the 
edges may be conveniently taken, say, 1*75 inches long. 

343. Solids Inscribed in the Sphere.'— A solid is said to be 
inscribed in a sphere when all its angidar points are on the surface of 
the sphere. 

F^. 803 shows the constructions 
for finding the length of an edge of 
each of the five regular solids when 
inscribed in a sphere of given diameter. 

AB is the diameter of the sphere. 
On this a semicircle is described. 

Take BD equal to one-third of AB. 
Draw DE at right angles to AB to 
meet the semicircle at E. Join AE 
and BE. AE is the edge of the in- 
scribed tetrahedron, and BE is the 
edge of the inscribed cube. 

C being the middle point of AB, 
draw OF at right angles to AB to 

meet the semicircle at F. Join AF. AF is the edge of the inscribed 
octahedron. 

Draw AG at right angles to AB .and make AG equal to AB. 
Draw CG cutting the semicircle at H. Join AH. AH is the edge of 
the inscribed icosahedron. 

On EA make EK equal to half of BE. Join BK. With centre K 
and radius KE describe an arc to cut BK at L. BL is the edge of the 
inscribed dodecahedron. 




Fig. 808. 
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The following facts should be kept in view when working problams 
on the regular solids inscribed in the sphere. 

The plane containing one edge of a tetrahedron and the centre of 
the circumscribing sphere bisects the opposite edge at right angles. 

The rectangle which has for its diagonals two of the diagonals of a 
cube is inscribed in a great circle of the circumscribing sphere. 

The octahedron can be divided into two square pyramids in three 
different ways, and the square bases of all these pyramids will be 
inscribed in great circles of the circumscribing sphere. 

344. Solids Circumscribing the Sphere. — A solid is said to 
circumscribe a sphere, or a sphere to be inscribed in a solid, when all 
the faces of the solid are tangential to the surface of the sphere. 

A plane bisecting the angle between any two faces of the solid 
passes through the centre of the inscribed sphere. 

In the case of any one of the five regular solids the centres of the 
inscribed and circumscribing spheres coincide. 

345. The Sphere, Cylinder and Cone in Contact. — If two 
spheres touch one another, the point of contact and the centres of 
the spheres are in the same straight line. 

If a sphere touches a cylinder or cone it will do so at a points and if 
the cylinder or cone be a right circular cylinder or a right circular 
cone, the centre of the sphere the point of contact, and the axis of the 
cylinder or cone are in the same plane. 

If two cylinders or two cones or a cylinder and a cone touch one 
another, they will do so either along a straight line or at a point. If 
the cylinders or cones are right circular cylinders or right circular 
cones and they touch one another along a straight line, the line of 
contact and the axes of the surfaces are in the same plane ; the axes 
will therefore either be parallel or they will intersect. 

When two right circular cylinders touch one another at a point 
the common perpendicular to their axes passes through the point of 
contact. 

• 

Two surfaces which touch one another have a common tangent 
plane. 

346. Projections of Four Spheres in Mutual Contact. — 
Denote the spheres and their centres by A, B, C, and D, and let their 
radii be r^, Tj, r,, and r^ respectively. Assume that the spheres A, B^ 
and C are resting on the horizontal plane and that the line joining the 
centres A and B is parallel to the vertical plane of projection. The 
elevations of the spheres A and B (Fig. 804) are circles touching one 
another and XY and after these are drawn the plans may be pro- 
jected from them as shown. Next determine the horizontal distances 
between the centres A and C, and B and C as shown on the elevation. 
This determines the centre cd and the plan and elevation of the sphere 
G may then be drawn. 

The centre D of the fourth sphere will be at a distance r^ + **« from the 
centre A of the first sphere, and at a distance rj + r^ from the centre B 
of the second sphere. If the triangle ADB be conceived to rotate 
about the side AB, the point D will describe a circle which will be 
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the locus of the centre of a sphere of radius r^ which touches the spheres 
A and B. 

Remembering that aby a'U is parallel to the vertical plane of pro- 
jection, with centres a' and V and radii equal to fj -f r4 and r^ + r^ 
respectively, describe arcs intersecting at d^'. Draw d^'e' to intersect a'h' 
at right angles at e'. Then e^d^ is the radius of the circle described by 
the point D when the triangle ADB is rotated about AB. The plan of 
this circle is an ellipse whose semi-minor axis is ed^f the projection 




Pig. 804. 

of e'd,' on ah. The semi-major axis ef is at right angles to ah and equal 
to e'd^. A quarter of this ellipse is shown. 

Again, the centre D of the fourth sphere will be at a distance 
Ti + r^ from the centre A of the first sphere, and at a distance r, + r^ from 
the centre C of the third sphere. If the triangle ADO be conceived to 
rotate about the side AG, the point D will describe a circle which will 
be the locus of the centre of a sphere of radius r^ which touches the 
spheres A and G. The circle whose centre is Cg' is the elevation of the 
sphere when that sphere is brought round into the position in which 
it touches the sphere A and the horizontal plane and has its centre in 
a plane parallel to the vertical plane of projection and containing the 
centre A of the first sphere. With centres a! and C2 and radii r^ + r^ 
and fa + r^ respectively, describe arcs intersecting at d^'. Draw d202 to 
intersect a'cj at right angles at o^. Then ojd^ is the radius of the circle 
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described by the point D when the triangle ADC is rotated about AC. 
The plan of this circle is an ellipse whoee semi-minor axis on is on oc 
and is obtained as shown. The semi-major axis oh is at right angles to 
ac and eqaal to o^d^. A quarter of this ellipse is shown. 

The two circles which have been referrod to as described by the 
point D intersect at two points one of which has the point d for its 
plan, d being on the two ellipses which are the plans of the circles. 
The elevation d* is in e'd^ and in the projector from d. This determines 
the centre of the fourth sphere and the plan and eleyation of that 
sphere may now be drawn. 

The two circles referred to as described by the point D are on the 
surface of a sphere whose centre is A and radius r^ + r^. The ellipses 
which are the plans of these circles may intersect at four points, but 
only two of these are plans of the points of intersection of the circles. 
The student should have no difficulty in deciding on which of the points 
of intersection of the ellipses are to be taken. 

347. Spherical Roulettes. — ^If two cones be placed in line 
contact with their vertices coinciding and if one cone be made to roll 
on the other, which is fixed, any point carried by the rolling cone will 
describe a spherical roulette. The describing point carried by the roU- 
ing cone may be outside, or inside, or on the surface of that cone and 
it will be at a constant distance from the common vertex of the two 
cones ; hence the describing point will move on the surface of a fixed 
sphere. 

When the two cones are right circular cones, and the describing 
point is on the surface of the rolling cone, the spherical roulette 
becomes a spherical epicycloid or a spherical hypocychid according as the 
rolling cone rolls outside or inside the fixed cone. 

Spherical roulettes are tortuous curves, and no single projection of 
a tortuous curve can show its true form. A spherical roulette has 
therefore to be represented by two projections. 

Projections of a spherical epicycloid and a spherical hypocycloid are 
shown in Fig. 805. The description which follows applies to either 
curve, v'a'a' is the elevation of the fixed cone the axis of which is 
vertical, and the semicircle aha is the half plan of this cone. i/aV is 
the elevation of the rolling cone when its position is such that its axis 
is parallel to the vertical plane of projection. 

Let the rolling cone start from the position in which v&, ffV is the 
line of contact and let the point of contact W of the bases of the cones 
in this position be the initial position of the describing point. Next 
suppose that the rolling cone rolls into the position in which the line of 
contact has vm for its plan. Draw a circle mnr^ having a radius equal 
to the radius of the base of the rolling cone and touching the plan dt 
the fixed cone at m. Consider this circle to be the rabatment of the 
base of the rolling cone on the plane of the base of the fixed cone when 
the rolling cone is in the position now being considered. The rabat- 
ment of the describing point will be r^, the position of r, being such 
that the arc mnr^ is equal to the arc rnb. Restoring the base of the 
rolling cone to its inclined position the plan r of the describing point 
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will be in the line throagh r^ parallel to mv. To fix the position of r 
in the line r^r let the circle mnr^ be carried round about the centre v into 
the position a«i«|, the diameter oe, being in Hdo with va and parallel to 
the ground line, r^ will move to s^. Draw the projector «i«i' to meet 
the ground line at «/. With centre a' and radius a'«/ describe the arc 
»/«' to meet a'e' at tf. Draw the projector a's to meet s^s parallel to aei 
at 8, With centre v and radius va describe the arc ar to cut r^r at r. 




EPICYCLOID 



SPHERICAL 



SPHERICAL 
HYPOGYCLOID 



Fig. 805. 



Draw the projector rr^ to meet the horizontal line tfr^ at /. Then rr^ is 
a point on the spherical epicycloid or on the spherical hjpocycloid. In 
like manner any number of points may be found. The length of curve 
shown is that due to half a revolution of the rolling cone. 

The points such as r^ lie on a curve, shown dotted, which is either 
a plane epicycloid or a plane hypocycloid. 

The tangent to the spherical epicycloid or spherical hypocycloid at 
a point R lies on the tangent plane to the sphere whose centre is Y 
and radius YA or YR at the point R. It also lies on the tangent 
plane to the sphere whose centre is M and radius MR at the point 
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R. The tangent is therefore the line of intersection of these two 
planes. 

The spherical epicycloid and the spherical hypocycloid occur in 
connection with the formation of the teeth of bevel wheels. 

348. Reflections. — When a ray of light impinges on a polished 
surface at a point Q, it is reflected so that the incident and reflected 
rays and the normal to the reflecting surface at Q are in the same 
plane ; also the incident and reflected rays are equally inclined to the 
normal. 

Referring to Figs. 806 and 807, let the plane of the paper be the 
plane containing the incident ray PQ and the normal QfT to the sur&u» 
whose section by the plane of the paper is AB. Then the reflected 
ray QR will be in the plane of the paper and will make with QT an 
angle $ equal to the ahgle between PQ and QT. 




PiQ.806. 





Fio. 806. 



If the reflecting surface is a plane (Figs. 807 and 808) it is obvious 
that all incident rays from a point P will be reflected from the plane 
as if they came direct from a point P^ on the other side of the plane and 
in the normal PN to the plane, P^N being equal to PN. A knowledge 
of this fundamental theorem makes the solution of problems on 
reflections from plane mirrors quite simple. The point Pi is called the 
image of the point P in the mirror AB. It should be noticed that 
although the image of P is in PN produced it is not necessary that the 
mirror should extend to the point N in order that the image may be 
seen from the point R. 

Fig. 809 shows how to trace the path of a ray of light which 
passes from a fixed point P and is reflected in turn from a number of 
plane mirrors AB, BC, CD, and DE and then passes through a fixed 
point S, the mirrors being at right angles to the plane of the paper. 
Pi is the image of P in AB, Pj is the image of Pi in BC, P, is the 
image of Pj in CD, and P4 \& the image of P, in DE. The ray which 
is reflected from DE and passes through S must evidently be in the 
line P4S. The incident ray on DE is the reflected ray from CD and 
must therefore be in the straight line from P,, and so on the ray is 
traced back to the point P as shown. 

Fig. 810 illustrates the general case of the problem : given the 
incident ray and a plane from which it is reflected, to determine the 
reflected ray. PQ is the given incident ray and H.T. and V.T. are the 
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traces of the given pliuie. Find Q the point of interaection of PQ and 
tiie plane, ^tnn a point Pin PQ draw the normal PNPj to the plane 
and find N the point of intersection of this normal and the plane. 
Hake NP, equal to NP. Join PiQ and produce it. QR the produced 
part of this line in the reflected ray required. 




If the given surface from which a given incident ray ii reflected ia 
a carved surface, the point of intersection of the incident ray and the 
surface must be determined by the method for finding the intersection 
of a straight line and the particular curved surface given. The normal 
to the surface at the point where the incident ray strikes it must then 
be found and the plane containing it and the incident ray determined. 
It will then generally be necessary to obtain a projection of the 
incident ray and the normal on a plane parallel to their plane, or to 
obtain a rabatment of the incident ray and normal into one of the 
planes of projection, in order to draw the reflected ray which must 
make with the normal an angle equal to the angle between the incident 
ray and the normal. 



An example on the projection of an abject and its imago in a plane 
mirror is illustrated by Figs. 811 and 812. The object and its image 
and the mirror are shown in plan and elevation to the left in Fig. 811, 
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the mirror being at right angles to the planes of projection. The same 
Fig. shows to the right an elevation on a second groond line X,Y, 
inclined to the first ground line XY. The pictorial projection in Fig. 
812 illnstrates further the relative positions of the object, mirror, and 
image. 



Exercises XXVni 

1. Draw a circle, centre o and radios 1*75 inches. Take a point a 1 inch from 
o. Draw a straight line aan making an angle of 60^ with oa. The circle is the 
plan of a sphere and a is the plan of a point A on its upper surface. A is one 
corner of a cube inaoribed in the sphere and ax is the direction of the plan of 
one edge containing the point A. Complete the plan of the cube. 

2. Keferring to the preceding exercise, make oa = 1*5 inches and the angle 
oax = 60^. a is the plan of one angular point of a tetrahedron inscribed in the 
sphere and ax is the direction of the plui of one edge containing the point A. 
Complete the plan of the tetrahedron. 

8. Same as exercise 2, except that the solid is an octahedron instead of a 
tetrahedron. 

4. The base of a pyramid is an equilateral triangle ABO of 2*5 inches side. 
The vertex V of the pyramid is in a Ime through A at right angles to the plane 
of ABC, and VA is 25 inches long. Placing the pyramid with its base on the 
ground and AB parallel to XY, draw the projections of the Id scribed and circum- 
scribing spheres. 

6. A right circular cone, base 2*5 inches in diameter and altitude 2*5 inches, 
stands with its base on the ground. A cylinder 2 inches in diameter lies on the 
ground in contract with the cone, the axis of the cylinder being horizontal. A 
sphere 1*25 inches in diameter rests on the ground in contact with the oone and 
cylinder. Draw a plan of the group and an elevation on a vertical plane parallel 
to the axis of the cylinder showing the projections of the points of contact of the 
solids. 

6. Three spheres, two of them 1*5 inches in diameter, and one 2 inches in 
diameter, rest on the horizontal plane, each in contact with the other two. A 
cylinder 2 inches in diameter rests, with its axis horisontal, on top of the spheres, 
touching each of them. Draw the plan of the group. 

7. Two straight lines ah and cd bisect one another atr right angles. a5 = 4 
inches and cd = 8*5 inches. These lines are the plans of the axes of two cylinders 
whose diameters are equal and which touch one another. The heights of the 
points A, B, C, and D above the horizontal plane are 0*7 inch, 2*8 inches, 2*4 
inches, and 4*5 inches respectively. Draw the plan of the cylinders and an 
elevation on a ground line parallel to a6, showing tne point of contact. 

8. ahc is a triangle, a6 = 2 inches. Angle hoc = angle abc = 80°. a is the 
plan of the centre of a sphere of 1*8 inches radius which rests on the horisontal 
plane, b is the plan of the centre of a second sphere which rests on the horizontal 
plane and touches the first sphere, c is the plan of a point on the upper sur&oe 
of the first sphere. Draw the plan of a third sphere which touches the other two, 
c being its point of contact with the first sphere. 

9. A cone of revolution, vertical angle 64°, of indefinite length, lies with its 
curved surface on the ground ; draw its plan. Determine a sphere of 0*6 inch 
radius, which rests on the ground and touches the cone at a point 2*5 inches 
from its vertex. Show the indexed plan of the point of contact, and determine 
the common tangent plane at this pomt. [b.k.] 

10. A right circular cone, base 2*5 inches in diameter and axis 8 inches long, 
lies with its slant side on the ground. A sphere, 2 inches in diameter, moves in 
contact with the ground and the surface of the cone. Draw the plan of the locus 
of the point of contact. 

11. vab is a triangle, va = 84 inches, vb = 2*4 inches, and oft = 2 inches, a 
is the plan of the centre of a sphere of 2*8 inches diameter, A being 2*5 inches 
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above the grotmd. b is the plan of the centre of a sphere of 1*75 inches diameter, 
B being 1*5 inches above the ground, v is the plan of the vertex of a cone whose 
semi- vertical angle is 20° and which touches the two spheres, V being 2 inches 
above the ground. Draw the plan of the group and an elevation on a ground line 
parallel to av, showing the points of contact of the cone and spheres. 

12. Same as preceding exercise except that a cylinder 1*5 inches in diameter 
is to take the place of the cone, V being a point on the axis of the cylinder. 

18. A cone, in elevation v'h'k' (Fig. 81S) lies on the horizontal plane, its axis 
VG parallel to the vertical plane. A cylinder of 1 inch radiiis, its axis parallel to 
the line de^ d'e\ touches the cone at a point whose height is represented by the 
horizontal g'b'. Draw the plan of the surfaces, and the projections of their point 
of contact, showing the trace of the cylinder on the horizontal plane, ana the 
projections of its generator in contact with the cone. [b.b.] 
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Fig. 818. 



Fig. 815. 



14. The straight line AB (Fig. 814) is tangential to a sphere of 1 inch radius 
whose centre is on the straight line CD. Draw the figured plan of the lines and 
sphere and show the point of contact of the sphere and the line AB. Unit for 
indices 0*1 inch. 

16. Two lines AB and CD are given in Fig. 815 by their fig^^red plans, and a 
plane is given by its scale of slo^. Determine a sphere of 1-25 inches radius 
touching the lines and plane. Unit 0*1 inch. The sphere is intended to be below 
the plane. [b.e.] 

16. v'a'o' (Fig. 816) is the half elevation of a fixed right circular cone (1) whose 
axis VO is vertical and whose vertex is 



V. v'a'e' is the elevation of a second 
right circular cone (2) in line contact 
with cone (1) and having its vertex at 
V. The cone (2) rolls on the cone (1) 
and a point on the circumference of 
the base of the rolling cone describes 
a spherical epicycloid of which a*c'b' 
(above a'o') is the elevation, or a spberi- 
cal hypocycloid of which a'c'b' (below 
a'o') is the elevation. Draw the plan 
and elevation of these spherical rou- 
lettes. 

Next take a right circular cone (3) 
which has the base of the cone (1) for 
a circular section and u' for the eleva- 
tion of its vertex, the angle v'a'u' being 
a right angle. Take the spherical 
roulette, of which a'c'b' is the eleva- 
tion, to be the directing curve of a 
cone (4) with its vertex at V. Deter- 
mine the curve of intersection (5) of the cones (8) and (4). Develop the suriace 
of the cone (8) with the curve (5) on it. a'CB is a sketch of this development. 

2 F 




Fig. 816. 
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IabU^, draw on the ciroulu aro a'B aa base a plane epicycloid knd a plana 
bjpocycloid wilb a rolliag circle 1-8 luoheB in diuneter (the diametec of the base 
of the rolling oone) for comparison with the curves a CB on opposite sides of 
tha aro a'B. 

17. Tabins the fixed and roUiog conee (1) and (2) as given in the preoedine 
exercise and Fig. 816, dean the plan and elevation o( the spherical enitrochoid 
described by a point on a diameter of the bsae of the rolling cone produced, the 
describing point to be I'l inches from the centre of the base of the rolling cope. 

IS. The ray of light rr' (Fig. 817} impingsa on the horixontal plane and a 
reflected on to the vertical plane of projection from whieh it is again reflected. 
Show the path of the ray in plan and elevation. 

19. A ray of light (V (Fig. SIS) impinges on the horizontal plane and is 
reflected on to the vertical plane HTV from which i( is again reflected. Draw 
tbe plan and elevation of the path of the ray. Show also in plan and elevation the 
path of a ray which after reflection from the horiMntal plane and the plane HVT 
passes through tbe point nn', the incident ray being parallel to rr'. 



vertical. The 

projection. Draw tha plan and elevation of the path of the raj. 

21. Tha surface of a shield (Fig. 820) is spherical. A projectile strikes this 
shield and is deflected, ry is tbe line of flight before impact. Show the line of 
flight after impact, assuming that the projectile is deflected like a tay of light. 

22. A right circular cone, diameter of baee 2 inches, altitude 3 inches, standa 
with its base on tha ground. A ray of light is parallel to the ground line and 
0-75 inch above tha ground, and its plan is at a perpendicular distance oi [>26 



23. An object and a mirror are given in Fig. 8SJ. Draw an elevation of the 
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object and its image in the mirror on a ground line inclined at 60° to XY. 
Assume that the mirror is large enough to show the 
whole of the image in the elevation asked for. 

24. Fig. 822 represents a hanging lamp shade and a 
tilted mirror. Draw the two elevations and the plan of 
the image of the conical shade in the mirror. From the 
plan project on a ground line inclined at 70° to XY the 
elevation of the mirror, the shade, and as much of the 
image as would be seen within the boundary of 
the mirror. [b.e.I 

25. The ^int cc! (Fig. 828) is the centre of a poUshea 
sphere of 1 inch radius. A ray of light parallel to n' 
impinges on the sphere and is reflected, the reflected ray 
passing through the point t^\ Draw the projections of 
the path of the ray. 

Fig. 823. 
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1^4486 
1^4813 
1-4137 


81 
83 
83 
81 


10 


•1745 


•174 


•1736 


•1763 


5^6713 


•9848 


1-386 


1-3963 


80 


11 
12 
13 
14 


•1920 
•2094 
•2269 
•2443 


•192 
•309 
•226 
•244 


•1908 
•2079 
•3350 
•3419 


•1944 
•3136 
•3309 
•3493 


51446 
4^7046 
4^3315 
4^U108 


•9816 
•9781 
•9744 
•9703 


1-373 
1-358 
1-345 
1-331 


1-3788 
1-3614 
1-8439 
1-3365 


79 
78 
77 
76 


15 


•3618 


•261 


•3588 


•3679 


3-7321 


•9669 


1-318 


1-3090 


75 


16 
17 
18 
18 


•3793 
•3967 
•3143 
•3316 


•278 
•296 
•313 
•330 


•3756 
•3934 
•3090 
•3356 


•3867 
•3057 
•3349 
•3443 


3-4874 
3-2709 
8^0777 
2^9042 


•9613 
•9663 
•9511 
•9455 


1-904 
l^lOO 
1176 
1^161 


1-3915 
1-3741 
1-3566 
1-3393 


74 
73 
72 

71 

70 


30 


•3491 


•347 


•3430 


•3640 


2-7475 


•9397 


1^147 


1^3317 


21 
23 
23 
24 


•366ft 
•3840 
•4014 
•4189 


•364 
•382 
•399 
•416 


•3684 
•3746 
•3907 
•4067 

•4336 


•3839 
•4040 
•4245 
•4452 


2^6051 
2^4751 
2^3559 
2-2460 


•9336 
•9272 
•9205 
•9135 


M33 
M18 
1*104 
1*089 


1*3043 
1*1868 
1*1694 
1*1519 


69 
68 

67 
66 


26 


•4368 


•433 


•4668 


2^1445 


•9063 


I •075 


1^1345 


65 


28 
27 
28 
29 


'4538 
•4713 
•4887 
•5061 


•450 
•467 
•484 
•501 


•4384 
•4540 
•4695 
•4848 


•4877 
•5095 
•5317 
•5543 


2-0508 
1*9626 
1^8807 
1-8040 


•8988 
•8910 
•8829 
•8746 


1-060 
1*045 
1*030 
1^015 


ril70 
1^0996 
10831 
1^0647 


64 
63 
63 
61 


SO 


•5386 


•518 


•5000 


•5774 


1-7321 


•8660 


1^000 


1*0473 


60 


31 
33 
33 
34 


•5411 
•5585 
•5760 
•5984 


•534 
•551 
•568 
•586 


•5150 
•5399 
•5446 
•5593 


•6009 
•6349 
•6494 
•6745 


.1-6643 
1-6(H)3 
1*5399 
1*4826 


•8572 
•8480 
•8387 
•8290 


•985 
•970 
•954 
•939 


1^0397 

1^0I33 

•9948 

•9774 


59 
58 
67 
66 


35 


•6109 


•601 

•618 
•635 
•651 
•668 


•5736 


•7002 


1^4281 


•8192 


•933 


•9599 


5ft 


36 
37 
38 
39 


•6283 
•6458 
•6632 
•6807 


•5878 
•6018 
•6157 
•6293 


•7265 
•7536 
•7813 
•8098 


1^S764 
1^3270 
1-2799 
1*2349 


•8090 
•7986 
•7880 
•7771 


•908 
•893 
•877 
•861 


•9435 
•9350 
•9076 
•8901 


54 
53 
53 
51 


40 


•6981 


•684 •6428 


•8391 


11918 


•7660 


•845 


•8737 


50 


41 
42 
43 
44 


•7156 
•7330 
•7505 
•7679 


•700 
•717 
•733 
•749 


•6561 
•6691 
•6820 
•6947 


•8693 
•9«K>4 
•9325 
•9657 


1*1504 
l^llOft 
r0724 
1^U365 


•7547 
•7431 
•7814 
•7198 


•839 
•813 

•797 
•781 


•8553 
•8378 
•8203 
•8029 


49 
48 
47 
46 


45° 


•7854 


•765 1 '7071 


l^OOOO 


1-0000 


•7071 


•765 


•7854 


46° 








Ooeine 


Co-tengent 


Tangent 


Sine 


Gbord 


Radiane 


Degrees 


Angle 1 
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LodABITHMS 















1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


12 8 4 


5 


6 7 8 9 


10 


0000 


0048 


0086 


0128 


0170 


0212 


0253 


0294 


0334 


0374 


4 9 13 17 
4 8 12 16 


21 
20 


26 30 84 38 
24 28 32 S7 


11 


0414 


0463 


04S2 


0631 


0569 


0607 


0645 


0682 


0719 


0755 


4 8 12 15 
4 T 11 15 


19 
19 


38 27 31 38 
22 36 30 33 


12 
13 


0792 


0828 


0864 


0899 


0934 


0969 


1004 


1038 


1072 


1106 


3 7 11 14 
3 7 10 14 


18 
17 

16 
16 

15 
15 

14 
14 

14 
18 

13 
12 

12 
11 

11 
11 

11 


21 35 38 33 
30 34 27 31 


1139 


1173 


1206 


1239 


1271 


1303 


1335 


1367 


1399 


1430 


3 7 10 13 
3 7 10 12 


30 33 36 30 
19 22 25 39 


14 
15 
16 


1461 


1492 


1523 


1653 


1584 


1614 


1644 


1673 


1703 


1732 


3 6 9 12 
3 6 9 12 


18 31 34 34 
17 30 33 36 


1761 
2041 


1790 


1818 


1847 


1875 


1903 


1931 


1969 


1987 


2014 


3 6 9 11 
8 6 8 11 


17 30 2S 38 
16 19 22 25 


2068 


2U95 


2122 
2380 


2148 


2175 


2201 


2227 


2253 


2279 


3 5 8 11 
3 5 8 10 


16 19 23 34 
15 18 21 23 


17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 


2304 


2330 


2356 


2406 


2430 


2455 


2480 


2504 


2629 


S 6 8 10 
2 6 7 10 


15 18 20 23 
15 17 19 23 


2563 


2677 


3601 


2626 


2648 


2672 


2695 


2718 


2742 


2765 


2 5 7 9 
2 5 7 9 


14 16 19 21 
14 16 18 21 


2788 


2810 


2833 


2856 


2878 


2900 


2923 


2946 


2967 


3989 


2 4 7 9 
2 4 6 8 


IS 16 18 30 
13 15 17 19 


3010 


3032 


3054 


8075 


3096 


3118 


3139 


3160 


3181 


3201 


2 4 6 8 


13 15 17 19 


3222 
3124 
3617 
3M02 


3243 
3444 
3636 
3820 


3263 
3464 
3655 
3838 


3284 
3483 
3674 
3856 

4031 


3304 
3502 
3692 

3874 


3324 
3622 

3711 
3892 


3315 
3541 
3729 
3909 


3365 
3560 
3747 
3927 


3386 
3579 
3766 
3945 


3404 
3598 
:>784 
3962 


2 4 6 8 
2 4 6 8 
2 4 6 7 
2 4 5 7 


10 
10 


12 14 16 18 
12 14 15 17 
11 13 16 17 
11 12 14 16 


25 


3979 


3997 


4014 


4048 


4066 


4082 


4099 


4116 


4133 


2 3 5 7 




10 12 14 15 


26 
27 
28 
29 

30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 


4160 
4314 
4472 
4624 


4166 
4330 
4487 
4639 


4183 
4346 
4602 
4664 


4200 
4362 
4618 
4669 


4216 
4378 
4533 
4683 


4232 
4393 
4518 
4698 


4249 
4409 
4564 
4713 


4265 
4425 
4679 
4728 


4281 
4440 
4594 
4742 


4298 
4456 
4609 
4767 


2 3 5 7 
2 3 5 6 
2 3 5 6 
13 4 6 


10 11 18 15 
9 11 18 14 
9 11 12 14 
9 10 12 13 


4771 


4786 


4800 


4814 


4829 


4843 


4857 


4871 


4886 


4900 


13 4 6 




9 10 11 13 


4914 
6051 
5185 
6316 


4928 
5065 
6198 
5328 


4942 
6079 
5211 
6340 


4955 
5092 
5224 
5353 


4969 
5105 

52:j7 

5:i66 
6490 


4983 
5119 
5250 

5378 


4997 
5132 
5263 
5391 


5011 
5146 
6276 
6403 


5024 
6169 
5289 
5416 


5038 
5172 
6302 
5428 


13 4 6 
13 4 5 
13 4 5 
13 4 5 


8 10 11 12 
8 9 11 12 
8 9 10 12 
8 9 10 11 


5441 


5453 


5465 


6478 


5502 


5514 


6627 


5539 


5551 


12 4 5 




7 9 10 11 


656a 
5682 
5798 
6911 


5575 
5694 
5809 
5922 


5687 
5705 
6821 
6933 


5599 
6717 
5832 
6944 


6611 
5729 
5843 
5965 


5623 
5740 

5HS6 
5966 


5633 
6762 
6866 
6977 


6647 
5763 

6877 
6988 


5658 
6776 
5888 
5999 


5670 
5786 
5899 
6010 


12 4 6 
12 3 5 
12 3 5 
12 3 4 


7 8 10 11 
T 8 9 10 
7 8 9 10 
7 8 9 10 


6021 


6031 


6042 


6063 


6064 


6075 


6085 


6096 


6107 


6117 


12 3 4 




• 8 9 10 


6128 
6232 
6385 
6435 


6138 
6243 
6346 
6444 


6149 
6253 
6356 
6454 


6160 
6263 
6365 
6464 


6170 
6274 
6376 
6474 


6180 
6284 
6386 
6484 


6191 
6294 
6395 
6493 


6201 
6304 
6405 
6503 


6212 
6314 
6416 
6513 


6222 
6325 
6425 
6522 


12 8 4 
12 3 4 
12 8 4 
12 3 4 


6 7 8 9 
6 7 8 9 
6 7 8 9 

6 7 8 9 


6532 


6542 


6561 


6661 


6671 


6580 


6590 


6599 


6609 


6618 


12 3 4 




6 7 8 9 


6628 
6721 
6812 
6902 


6637 
6730 
6821 
6911 


6646 
6739 
6830 
6920 


6656 
6749 
6839 
6928 


6666 
6758 

6848 
6937 


6675 
6767 
6857 
6946 


6684 
6776 
6866 
6956 


6693 
6786 
6875 
6964 


6702 
6794 
6884 
6972 


6712 
6803 
6893 

6981 


12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 8 4 
12 3 4 


4 


6 7 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

6 6 7 1 
5 6 7 8 


50 


6990 


6998 


7007 


7016 


7024 


7033 


7042 


7060 


7059 


7067 


12 3 3 


6 6 7 8 
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Logarithms 








1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


12 8 4 


5 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
A 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 


6 7 8 9 


61 
62 
63 
64 


7076 
7160 
7343 
7324 


7084 
7168 
7251 
7332 


7093 

7in 

7259 
7340 


7101 
7185 
7267 
7348 


7110 
7193 
7275 
7356 


7118 
7202 
7284 
7364 


7126 
7210 
1292 
7372 


7135 
7218 
7300 
7380 


7143 
7226 
7308 
7388 


7152 
7235 
7316 
7396 


12 3 3 
12 2 3 
12 2 3 
12 2 3 


5 6 7 8 
5 6 7 7 
5 6 6 7 
5 6 6 7 


66 


7404 


7412 


7419 


7427 


7435 


7443 


7451 


7459 


7466 


7474 


12 2 3 


5 6 6 7 


66 
67 
68 
69 


7482 
7659 
7634 
7709 


7490 
7566 
7642 
7716 


7497 
7674 
7649 
7723 


7505 
7582 
7657 
7731 


7513 
7589 
7664 

7738 


7520 
7597 
7672 
7745 


7528 
7604 
7679 
7752 


7536 

7612 
7686 
7760 


7543 
7619 
7694 
7767 


7551 
7627 
7701 
7774 


12 2 3 
12 2 3 
112 3 
112 3 


5 5 6 7 
5 5 6 7 
4 5 6 7 
4 5 6 7 


60 


7782 


7789 


7796 


7803 


7810 


7818 


7825 


7832 


7839 


7846 


112 3 


4 5 6 6 


61 
62 
63 
64 


7853 
7924 
7993 
8062 


7860 
7931 
8000 
8069 


7868 
7938 
8007 
8075 


7875 
7945 
8014 
8082 


7882 
7952 
8021 
8089 


7889 
7959 
8<i28 
8096 


7896 
7966 
8035 
8102 


7903 
7973 
8041 
8109 


7910 
7980 
8048 
8116 


7917 
7987 
8055 
8122 


112 3 
112 3 
112 3 
112 3 


4 5 6 6 
4 5 6 6 
4 5 5 6 
4 5 5 6 


66 


8129 


8136 


8142 


8149 


8166 


8162 


8169 


8176 


8182 


8189 


112 3 


4 5 5 6 


66 
67 
68 
69 


8195 
8261 
8825 

8388 


8202 
8267 
8331 
8395 


8209 
8274 
8338 
8401 


8215 
8280 
8344 
8407 


8222 
8287 
h851 
8414 


8228 
8293 
8357 
8420 


8235 
8299 
8363 
8426 


8211 
8306 
8370 
8432 


8248 
8312 
8376 
843» 


8254 
8319 
8382 
8445 


112 3 
112 3 
112 3 
112 2 


4 5 5 6 
4 5 5 6 
4 4 5 6 
4 4 5 6 


70 


8451 


8457 


8463 


8470 


8476 


8482 


8488 


8494 


8500 


8506 


112 2 


4 4 5 6 


71 
72 
73 
74 


8513 
8573 
8633 
8692 


8519 
8579 
8639 
8698 


8525 
8585 
8645 
8704 


8531 
8591 
8651 
8710 


8537 
8597 
8657 
8716 


8543 
6603 
8663 
8722 


8549 
8609 
8669 

8727 


8555 
8615 
8675 
8733 


8561 
8621 
6681 
8739 


8567 
f627 
8686 
8745 


112 2 
112 2 
112 2 
112 2 


4 4 5 5 
4 4 5 5 
4 4 5 5 
4 4 5 5 


76 


8751 


8756 


8762 


8768 


8774 


8779 


8785 


8791 


8797 


8802 


112 2 


3 4 5 5 


76 
77 
78 
79 


8808 
8865 
8921 
8976 


8814 
8871 
8927 
8982 


8820 
8876 
8932 

8987 


8825 
8882 
8938 
8993 


8831 
8887 
8943 
8998 


8837 
8893 
8949 
9004 


8842 
8899 
8954 
9009 


8848 
8904 
8960 
9015 


8854 
8910 
8965 
9020 


8859 
8915 
8971 
9025 


112 2 
112 2 
112 2 
112 2 


3 4 5 5 
3 4 4 5 
3 4 4 5 
3 4 4 5 


80 


9031 


9036 


9042 


9047 


9053 


9058 


9063 


9069 


9074 


9079 


112 2 


3 4 4 5 


81 
82 
83 
84 


9085 
9138 
9191 
9243 


9090 
9143 
9196 
9248 


9096 
9149 
9201 
9253 


9101 
9154 
9206 
9258 


9106 
9159 
9212 
9263 


9112 
9165 
9217 
9269 


9117 
9170 
9222 
9274 


9122 
9175 
9227 
9279 


9128 
9180 
9232 

9284 


9133 
9186 
9238 
9289 


112 2 
112 2 
112 2 
112 2 


3 4 4 5 
3 4 4 5 
3 4 4 5 
3 4 4 5 


86 


9294 


9299 


9304 


9309 


9315 


9320 


9325 


9330 


9335 

9385 
9435 
9484 
9533 


9340 


112 2 


3 4 4 5 


86 
87 
88 
89 


9345 
9395 
9445 
9494 


9350 
9400 
9450 
9499 


9355 
9405 
9455 
9604 


9360 
9410 
9460 
9509 


9365 
9415 
9465 
9513 


9370 
9420 
9469 
9518 


9375 
9425 
9474 
9523 


9380 
9430 
9479 
9528 


9390 
9440 
9489 
9538 


112 2 
112 
112 
112 


3 4 4 5 
3 3 4 4 
3 3 4 4 
3 3 4 4 


90 


9542 


9547 


9552 


9557 


9562 


9566 


9571 


9576 


9581 


9586 


112 


3 3 4 4 


91 
92 
93 
94 


9590 
9638 
9685 
9731 


9595 
9643 
9689 
9736 


9600 
9647 
9694 
9741 


9605 
9652 
9699 
9745 


9609 
9657 
9703 
9750 


9614 
9661 
9708 
9754 


9619 
9666 
9713 
9759 


9624 
9671 
9717 
9763 


9628 
9675 
9722 
9768 


9633 
9680 
9727 
9773 


112 
112 
112 
112 


3 3 4 4 
3 3 4 4 
3 3 4 4 
3 3 4 4 


96 


9777 


9782 


97H6 


9791 


9795 


9800 


9805 


9809 

9854 
9899 
9943 
9987 


9814 


9818 


112 


3 3 4 4 


96 
97 
98 
99 


9823 
9868 
9912 
9956 


9827 
9872 
9917 
9961 


9832 
9877 
9921 
9965 


9836 
9881 
9926 
9969 


9841 
9886 
99:t0 
9974 


9(U5 
9890 
9934 
9978 


9850 
9H94 
9939 
9983 


9859 
99U3 
9948 
9991 


9863 
99UH 
9952 
9996 


112 
112 
112 
112 


3 3 4 4 
3 3 4 4 
3 3 4 4 
3 3 3 4 
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Antilooabithms 








1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


12 8 4 


5 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

I 

3 
2 
2 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 


67 8 9 


00 


1000 


1002 


1006 


1007 


1009 


1012 


1014 


1016 


1019 


1021 


11 


13 3 3 


01 
02 
03 
04 


1023 
1047 
1072 
1096 


1026 
1050 
1074 
1099 


1028 
1062 
1076 
1102 


1030 
1054 
1079 
1104 


1033 
1067 
1081 
1107 


1036 
1069 
1084 
1109 


1038 
1062 
1086 
1112 


1040 
1064 
1089 
IIU 


1042 
1067 
1091 
1117 


1046 
1069 
1094 
1119 


11 
11 
11 
111 


13 3 3 
13 3 3 
13 3 3 
2 3 3 3 


05 


1122 


1125 


1127 


1130 


1132 


1136 


1138 


1140 


1143 


1146 


111 


2 3 8 3 


06 
07 
08 
09 


1148 
1175 
1202 
1230 


1151 
1178 
1205 
1233 


1163 
1180 
1308 
1236 


1166 
1183 
1211 
1239 


1159 
1186 
1213 
1242 


1161 
11H9 
1216 
1245 


1164 
1191 
1219 
1247 


1167 
1194 
1222 
1250 


1169 
1197 
1226 
1263 


1173 
1199 
1227 
1256 


I 1 I 
111 
U 1 1 1 
111 


2 3 3 3 
2 3 3 3 

2 3 3 3 

3 3 3 S 


10 


1259 


1262 


1265 


1268 


1271 


1274 


1276 


1279 


1282 


1286 


111 


2 2 3 3 


11 
12 
13 
14 


1288 
1318 
1349 
1380 


1291 
1321 
1352 
1384 


1294 
1324 
1355 
1387 


1297 
1327 
1358 
1390 


1300 
1330 
1361 
1393 


1303 
1334 
1365 
1396 


1306 
1337 
1368 
1400 


1309 
1340 
1371 
1403 


1312 
1343 
1374 
1406 


1316 
1346 
1377 
1409 


111 
111 
111 
111 


3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 
3 3 S 3 
3 3 3 3 


15 


1413 


1416 


1419 


1422 


1426 


1429 


1432 


1435 


1439 


1442 


111 


3 3 3 3 


16 
17 
18 
19 


1445 
1479 
1514 
1549 


1449 
1483 
1517 
1552 


1462 
1486 
1521 
1656 


1456 
1489 
1624 
1560 


1469 
1493 
1628 
1563 


1462 
1496 
1631 
1667 


1466 
1600 
1636 
1670 


1469 
1503 
1638 
1674 


1472 
1607 
1642 
1678 


1476 
I6I0 
1646 
1681 


111 
111 
111 
111 


3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 
8 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 


20 


15H5 


1S89 


1592 


1696 


1600 


1603 


1607 


1611 


1614 


1618 


111 


3 

3 

3 
2 
2 

2 

2 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 


3 3 3 3 


21 
22 
23 
24 


1622 
1660 
1698 
1738 


1626 
1663 
1702 
1742 


1629 
1667 
1706 
1746 


1633 
1671 
1710 
1760 


1637 
1675 
1714 
1754 


1641 
1679 
1718 
1768 


1644 
1683 
1722 
1762 


1648 
1687 
1726 
1766 


1662 
1690 
1730 
1770 


1666 
1694 
1734 
1774 


113 
113 
112 
112 


3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 4 
3 3 3 4 


25 


1778 


1782 


1786 


1791 


1796 


1799 


1803 


1807 


1811 


1816 


112 


3 3 S 4 


26 
27 
28 
29 


1820 
1862 
1905 
1950 


1824 
1866 
1910 
1954 


1828 
1871 
1914 
1959 


1832 
1875 
1919 
1963 


1837 
1879 
1923 
1968 


1841 
1884 
1928 
1972 


1846 
1888 
1932 
1977 


1849 
1892 
1936 
1982 


1864 
1897 
1941 
1986 


1868 
1901 
1946 
1991 


118 
112 
112 
112 


3 3 3 4 
3 3 3 4 
3 3 4 4 
3 3 4 4 


30 


1995 


2000 


2004 


2009 


2014 


2018 


2023 


2028 


2032 


3037 


112 


3 3 4 4 


31 
32 
33 
34 


2042 
2089 
2138 
2188 

2239 


2046 
2094 
2143 
2193 


2051 
2099 
2148 
2198 


2056 
2104 
2153 
2203 


2061 
2109 
2168 
2208 


2066 

2113 

2163 

j2213 


2070 
2118 
2168 
2218 


2076 
2123 
2173 
2223 


2080 
2128 
2178 
2328 


3084 
3133 
3183 
3234 


113 
113 
113 
113 3 


3 3 4 4 
3 3 4 4 
3 3 4 4 
3 4 4 6 


35 


2244 


2249 


2264 


2259 


2265 


2270 


2276 


3380 


2386 


113 3 


3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 


3 4 4 6 


36 
37 
38 
39 


2291 
2344 
2:{99 
2455 


2296 
2350 
2404 
2460 


2301 
2355 
2410 
2466 


2307 
2360 
2416 
2472 


2312 
2366 
2421 
2477 


2317 
2371 
2427 
2483 


2323 
2377 
2432 
2489 


2328 
2382 
2438 
2495 


3333 
2386 
2443 
3600 


3339 
3393' 
3449 
3606 


113 3 
113 3 
113 3 
113 3 


3 4 4 6 
3 4 4 6 
3 4 4 6 
3 4 6 6 


40 


2512 


2518 


2523 


2529 


2535 


2541 


2647 


2653 


2669 


3664 


118 3 


4 4 6 6 


41 
42 
43 
44 


2570 
2630 
2692 
2754 


2576 
2636 
2698 
2761 


2582 
2642 
2704 
2767 


2588 
2649 
2710 
2773 


2594 
2655 
2716 
2780 


2600 
2661 
2723 
2786 


2606 
2667 
2729 
2793 


2612 
2673 
2736 
2799 


3618 
3679 
2742 
2806 


3634 
3686 
274« 
3813 


113 3 
112 2 

112 3 

113 3 


4 4 6 6 

4 4 6 6 
4 4 6 6 
4 4 6 6 


45 


2818 


2825 


2831 

2897 
2965 
3034 
3105 


2838 


2844 


2851 


2858 


2864 


2871 


3877 


112 3 


3 


4 6 6 6 


46 
47 
48 
49 


2884 
2951 
3020 
3090 


2891 
2958 
3027 
3097 


2904 
2972 
3041 
3112 


2911 
2979 
3048 
3119 


2917 
2985 
3056 
3126 


2924 
2992 
3062 
3133 


2931 
2999 
3069 
3141 


2938 
3006 
3076 
3148 


3944 
3013 
3083 
3166 


112 3 

112 3 

113 3 
113 3 


3 
3 

4 
4 


4 6 6 6 
4 6 6 6 
4 6 6 6 
4 6 6 6 
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Antilooabithms 



•50 





1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


12 8 4 


5 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
5 

6 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

6 
5 

6 
6 

6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

7 

7 
t 
7 
7 

7 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

8 
9 
9 
9 

9 

9 
10 
10 
10 

10 

11 
11 
11 
11 


6 7 8 9 


S162 


3170 


3177 


3184 


3192 


3199 


3206 


3214 


3221 


3228 


112 3 


4 5 6 7 


•51 
•52 
•58 
•64 


3236 
3811 

S388 
34«7 


3243 
3319 
3396 
3476 


3261 
3327 
3404 
3483 


3358 
3334 
3412 
3491 


3266 
3342 
3420 
3499 


3273 
3350 
3428 
3508 


3281 
3367 
3436 
3616 


3289 
3865 
3443 
3524 


3296 
3373 
3451 
3532 


3304 
8381 
3459 
3540 


12 2 3 
12 2 3 
12 2 3 
12 2 3 


6 5 6 7 

5 5 6 7 

6 6 6 7 
5 6 6 7 


•55 


3648 


3666 


3565 


3573 


3581 


3589 


3597 


3606 


3614 


3622 


12 2 3 


5 6 7 7 


•56 
•57 
•58 
•59 


3631 
3716 
3802 
3890 


3639 
3724 
3811 
3899 


3648 
3733 
3819 
3908 


3656 
3741 
3828 
3917 


3664 
3750 
3837 
3926 


3673 
3768 
8846 
3936 


3681 
3767 
3865 
3945 


3690 
3776 
3864 
3954 


3698 
3784 
3873 
3963 


3707 
3793 
3882 
3972 


13 3 3 

12 3 3 

13 3 4 
12 3 4 


5 6 7 8 
5 6 7 8 
5 6 7 8 
5 6 7 8 


•60 


3981 


3990 


3999 


4009 


4018 


4027 


4036 


4046 


4055 


4064 


12 3 4 


6 6 7 8 


•61 
•62 
•68 
•64 


4074 
4169 
4266 
4366 


4083 
4178 
4276 
4376 


4093 
4188 
4285 
4385 


4102 
4198 
4295 
4395 


4111 
4207 
4305 
4406 


4121 
4217 
4316 
4416 


4130 
4227 
4325 
4426 


4140 
4236 
4335 
4436 


4150 
4246 
4345 
4446 


4169 
4256 
4356 
4457 


12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 8 4 


6 7 8 9 
6 7 8 9 
6 7 8 9 
6 7 8 9 


•65 


4467 


4477 


4487 


4498 


4508 


4619 


4529 


4539 


4550 


4560 


12 3 4 


6 7 8 9 


•66 
•67 
•68 
•69 


4671 
4677 
4706 
4898 


4681 
4688 
4797 
4909 


4592 
4699 
480S 
4920 


4603 
4710 
4819 
4932 


4613 
4721 
4831 
4943 


4624 
4732 
4842 
4955 


4634 

4742 
4853 
4966 


4645 
4753 
4864 
4977 


4656 
4764 
4875 
4989 


4667 
4775 
4887 
5000 


12 8 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 8 5 


6 7 9 10 

7 8 9 10 
7 8 9 10 
7 8 9 10 


•70 


6012 


6023 


6036 


6047 


5058 


5070 


6082 


5093 


5106 


5117 


12 4 6 


7 8 9 11 


•71 
•72 
•78 
•74 


6129 
6248 
6370 
6496 

6623 


5140 
6260 
5383 
5508 


5152 
5272 
5395 
5621 


5164 
5284 
5408 
5534 


5176 
5297 
5420 
5546 


5188 
5309 
5483 
6559 


5200 
5321 
5445 
5672 


5212 
5333 
5458 
5585 


5224 
6346 
6470 
6598 


5236 
5358 
6483 
5610 


12 4 5 

12 4 5 

13 4 6 
13 4 5 


7 8 10 11 

7 9 10 11 

8 9 10 11 
8 9 10 12 


•75 


5636 


5649 


5662 


5675 


5689 


5702 


5715 


5728 


5741 


13 4 5 


8 9 10 12 


•76 
•77 
•78 
•79 


6764 
6888 
6626 
6166 


6768 
5902 
6039 
6180 


5781 
5916 
6053 
6194 


5794 
5929 
6067 
6209 


5808 
5943 
6081 
6223 


5821 
5957 
6096 
6237 


5834 1 5848 
5970 6984 
6109 6124 
6252 I 6266 


5861 
5998 
6138 
6281 


5876 
6012 
6152 
6295 


13 4 5 
13 4 5 
13 4 6 
13 4 6 


8 9 11 12 
8 10 11 12 

8 10 11 13 

9 10 11 13 


•80 


6310 


6324 


6339 


6353 


6368 


6383 


6397 


6412 


6427 


6442 


13 4 6 


9 10 12 13 


•81 
•82 
•88 
•84 


6467 
6607 
6761 
6918 


6471 
6622 
6776 
6934 


6486 
6637 
6792 
6950 


6601 
6653 
6808 
6966 


6516 
6668 
6823 
6982 


6531 
6683 
6839 
6998 


6546 
6699 
6855 
7015 


6561 
6714 
6871 
7031 


6577 
6730 
6887 
704r 


6592 
6745 
6902 
7063 


2 3 5 6 
2 3 5 6 
2 3 5 6 
2 3 6 6 


9 11 12 14 

9 11 12 14 

9 11 13 14 

10 11 13 15 


•85 


7079 


7096 


7112 


7129 


7145 


7161 


7178 


7194 


7211 


7228 


2 3 6 7 


10 12 13 15 


•86 
•87 
•88 
•89 


7344 
7413 

7686 
7762 


7261 
7430 
7603 
77B0 


7278 
7447 
7621 
7798 


7295 
7464 
7638 
7816 


7311 
7482 
7656 

7834 


7328 
7499 
7674 
7H52 


7845 
7516 
7691 
7870 


7362 

7534 
7709 
7889 


7379 
7551 
7727 
7907 


7896 
7668 
7745 
7925 


2 3 5 7 
2 3 5 7 
2 4 6 7 
2 4 5 7 


10 12 13 15 

10 12 14 16 

11 12 14 16 
11 13 14 16 


•90 


7943 


7962 


7980 


7998 


8017 


8035 


8054 ! 8072 


8091 


8110 


2 4 6 7 


11 13 15 17 


•91 
•92 
•98 
•94 


8128 
8318 
8611 
8710 


8147 
8337 
8531 
8730 


8166 
8356 
8551 
8750 


8186 
H376 
8570 
8770 


8204 
8395 
8590 
8790 


8222 
8414 
8610 
8810 


8241 
8433 
8630 
8H31 


8260 
8453 
8650 
8851 


8279 
8472 
8670 

8872 


8299 
8492 
8690 
8892 


2 4 6 8 
2 4 6 8 
2 4 6 8 
2 4 6 8 


11 13 15 17 

12 14 15 17 
12 14 16 18 
12 14 16 18 


•95 


8913 


8933 


8954 


8974 


8995 


9016 


9036 9057 


9078 


9099 


2 4 6 8 


12 15 17 19 


-96 
•97 
•98 
•99 


9120 
9333 
9650 
9772 


9141 
9354 
9672 
9795 


9162 
9376 
9594 
9817 


9183 
9397 
9616 
9840 


9204 
9419 
9638 
9863 


9226 
9441 
9661 
9886 


9247 9268 
9462 9484 
9683 9705 

9908 9931 

1 


9290 
9506 
9727 
9954 


9311 
9528 
9760 
9977 


2 4 6 8 
2 4 7 9 
2 4 7 9 
2 5 7 9 


13 15 17 19 
13 15 17 20 

13 16 18 20 

14 16 18 20 
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Acceleration in bannonic motion, 166 
Accuracy in drawing, 4 
Acute angle, 2 
Addition, 10 

of vectors, 83, 84 

Advance or lead, 151 

Altitude of tetrahedron, 187 

Amplitude, 149 

Analysis, harmonic, 158 

Anchor ring, 328 

Angle hetween two planes, 200, 224 

Angles, 1 

, tr^onometrical ratios of, 3 

Antiparallel, 7 

Approximate developments of nndevelop- 
ahle surfaces, 356 

solutions, 61 et seq. 

Arc of a circle, 1 
Arch, linear, 123 

, three-hinged, 121 

Arched rihs, 122 

Archimedean spiral, 140 

Arithmetic, graphic, 10 

Arithmeti(»u mean, 11 

Asymptotes, 13 

Asymptotic cone of hyperholoid, 331, 339, 

341 
Auxiliary circle, 39, 149 

projections, 191 

of a point, 191 

of solids, 193 

Axial and normal sections of screw threads, 
368 

pitch of helix, 362 

Axis of a conic, 30 

, radical, 25 

Axometric projection, 295 

Bendine moment diagrams, 107 
Binormal, 343 
Bow*s notation, 92 

Catenaij as a roulette, 76 
Centre of curvature, 13 

of a conic, 47 

of a roulette, 66 



Centre of parallel forces, 95 

of pressare, 98 

of stress, 98 

of vision, 301 

, radical, 26 

Centres of ^vity, 96 

of similarity, 14 

of similitude, 14, 25 

Centroid of a triangle, 7 
Centroids, 96 
Chord of a circle, 1 

of a cooic, 34 

Chords, scale of, 3 
Circle, 1, 16 e/ seq, 

, equation to, 132 

of curvature, 12 

, properties of the, 16 

Circles in contact, 21 

Circular arcs, rectification of, 61 

measure of an angle, 2 

Circumference of a circle, 1 
Circumscrihed circle of spherical triangle. 

237 
Collar of hyperholoid, 331 
Collinear pomts, 6 
Complementary angles, 2 
Composition of harmonic motions, 161, 
154, 165 

of vectors, 86 

Concurrent straight lines, 6 
Concyclic points, 6 
Cone, 183 

enveloping sphere, 263 

surface of revolution, 328 

, oblique, 266 

, projections of, 187, 258 

, sections of, 269 

, tangent plane to, 317 

Cones enveloping two spheres, 325 

Conical projection, 167 

Conic sections, 30 et aet^. 

Conies, general properties of, 35 

Conjugate axis, 38 

X^ontour lines, 283 

Contouring a surface from its equation, 

284 
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Co-ordinate geometry, plane, 128 et seq. 

planes, 168 

Coplanar forces, 91 

Cosecant of an angle, 4 

Cosine of an angle, 4 

Cotangent of an angle, 4 

Couples, 107 

Coversed sine of an angle, 4 

Cross-roUs, geometry of, 336 

Cube, 182 

Cubic equation, 144 

Curtate cycloidi, 69 

Cnnrature. cenite of, 13 

, circle of, 12 

, radius of, 13 

Curve, harmonic, 149 

y = a 4- 6j:", 137 

y = a/?i«, 139 

y = a log, 6j, 140 

y-bjif*, 136 

y = X", 136 

yx» = c, 138 

CunrM surfaces and tangent planes, 313 
et seq. 

, sections of, 314 

Curves, similar, 14 

, tortuous, 343 

Cusp, 13 
Cycloid, 67 
Cycloidal curve, 66 
Cylinder, 182, 262 

, elliptical, 266 

enveloping sphere, 266 

surface of revolution, 327 

, oblique, 266 

, projections of, 187, 263 

-, sections of, 263 



Cylinders, intersection of, 388 

• 

Dams, masonry, 100 
Definitions of solids, 181 
Deflections of braced frames, 1 18 
Descriptive geometry, 166 
Developable surfaces, 314 
Development of a surface, 349 

01 surface of cone, 363 

of cylinder, 362 

of prism, 349 

of pyramid, 360 

Developments, 349 et seq. 
Dihedral angle, 200 
Directrix, 313 

of a conic, 30 

Divided pitch of helices, 362 

of screw, 367 

Division, 11 
Dodecahedron, 182, 423 

Eccentricity of a conic, 30 
Elevation, 168 
, sectional, 241 



Ellipse, 30, 32, 38-46, 48, 49 

, equation to, 133 

EUipsoid, 337 
Elliptic paraboloid, 341 
Ellipticai cylinder, 266 
Envelope, 13 

glissette, 78 

roulette, 77 

Epicycloid, 70 

, spherical, 428 

Epitrocnoid, 72 

Equation, graph of, 129 

Equations, graphic solution of, 142 

Equiangular spiral, 141 

Error in measurins^, 4 

Escribed circles of a triangle, 20 

Evolute of a conic, 49 

of a curve, 13 

Exponential curve, 139 
— equation, 139 

Face mould, 371, 374 
Falling moulds, 373 
Figured plans, 279 
Focus of a conic, 30 
Forces, coplanar, 91 

, specification of, 91 

Fourier series, 168 
Fre(|uency, 148 
Fumoular polygon, 92 



_ line, 313 
Generation of surfaces, 313 
Qeneratrix, 313 
Geometrical mean, 1 1 
Glissettee. 78 
Gorge of hyperboloid, 331 
Graph of equation, 129 
Graphic arithmetic, 10 

solution of equations, 142 

statics, 91 et seq. 

Grarity, centres of, 96 
Great circle of a sphere, 249 
Ground line, 168, 301 

Handrails, 369 
Harmonic analysis, 168 

curve, 149 

motion, 148 

motions, oompositbn of, 151, 164, 

166 
Harmonical mean, 1 i 
Helical springs, 367 
Helices and screws, 362 et seq. 
Helix, 362 

, axial pitch of, 362 

, inclination of, 363 

, left-handed, 363 

, normal pitch of, 362 

of increasing pitch, 363 

, pitch angle of, 868 
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Belix, ri^ht-handed, 363 

Hip rafter, 245 

Bipped roof, 246 

Sonzontal projection, 279 et seq. 

Hyperbola, equation to, 134 

, properties of, 46 

, rectangular, 47 

H3rperbolic paraboloid, 342 
Hvperboloid of one sheet, 338 
— ^ — of reTolutiou, 331 

of two sheets, 340 

Hyperboloids of rerolution in rolling con- 
tact, 333 
Hypocycloid, 73 

, spherical, 428 

Hypotrochoid, 74 

Icosahedron, 182, 424 

Image, 9, 430 

Inclination of a line to a plane, 223 

of a plane, 280 

of helix, 363 

Inclined plane, 199 

Indexed plan, 279 

Inertia, moment of, 110 

Inferior epitrochoid, 72 

hypotrochoid, 74 

trochoid, 69 

Inflexion, point of, 13 

Inscribed circle of spherical triangle, 237 

of a triangle, 20 

Intersection of cone and sur&ce of revolu- 
tion, 400 

of cones, 396 

of cunred surfiice with prism or 

pyramid, 404 

of cylinder and cone, 392 

of cylinder and sphere, 397 

of cylinder and surface of rerolntion, 

398 

of cylinders, 388 

of line and plane, 216, 283 

of plane ana contoured surface, 284 

of prisms and pyramids, 404 

of spheres, 403 

of straight line and cone, 266 

of straight line and cylinder, 268 

of straight line and curred surface, 

317 

of straight line and sphere, 262 

of surfaces, 388 et seg. 

of surfaces of reyolution, 401, 402 

of two planes, 204, 282 

Involute of a circle, 76 

of a curve, 13 

Involution, 12 

Isometric projection, 291 

scale, 292 

Jack rafter, 246 



Lagf and lead, 160 
Latus rectum of a conic, 34 
Lead and la?, 160 
Jieft-handed helix, 363 
liOvel easing, 369 

quarter, 369 

Linear arch, 123 
Line of resistance, 101 
Lines, 1 

Link polygon, 92 
Locors, 82 

LOCQS, 1 

Logarithmic curve, 140 

spiral, 141 

Lune of a sphere, 249 

Masonry dams, 100 
Mean proportional, 11 
Measuring point, 306 
Medians of a triangle, 6 
Meridian sections, 314 
Method of sections, 1 1 7 
Modulus figure, 99 
Moment of a force, 104 

of inertia, 110 

Moments, principle of, 107 
Motion, periodic, 148 e^ aeq. 
Moulding, raking, 244 
Mouldings, 243 

sections of, 243 



Multiple point, 13 
Multiple-threaded screw, 

of, 367 
Multiplication, 11 

Node, 13 

Normal pitch of helix, 362 

to a curve, 12 

to a surface, 317 

Notation, Bow*s, 92 
— :- in projection, 170 



Oblate spheroid, 329 
Oblique cone, 266 

co-ordinates, 128 

cylinder, 265 

parallel projection, 296 

plane, 199 

Obtuse angle, 2 
Octahedron, 182 

, projections of, 187 

Orthocentre of a triangle, 7 
Orthocentric triangle, 7 
Orthogonal jprojection, 167 
Orthographic projection, 167 
Osculating plane, 343 

Parabola, equation to, 133 

, properties of, 36 

Paraboloid, elliptic, 341 
, hyperbolic, 342 



pitch and lead 
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Paraboloid of reTolntion, 337 
Parallel forces, oentre of, 96 

projection, 167 

Parallelepiped, 182 
Parameter, 37 
Pedal triangle, 7 
Perimeter ol a triangle, 21 
Periodic motion, 148 et seq. 

time, 148 

Perpendicular plane, 199 

projection, 167 

Perspectire projection, 167, 300 et teq. 

Pictorial projections, 290 et seq. 

Pitch and lead of mxiltiple-threaded screw, 

367 
Pitch angle of helix, 363 
Plan, 168 

, sectional, 241 

Plane co-ordinate geometry, 128 e^ »eq, 

, inclined, 199 

, obliqne, 199 

of projection, 166 

, peipendicular, 199 

section of a sphere, 249 

, traces of, 198 

Planes, representation of, 198 
Point of distance, 302 

of inflexion, 13 

Polar co-ordinates, 128 

triangle, 234 

Pole and polar, 24, 49 
Polygon, funicular, 92 
Polyhedron, 181 
Pressure, centre of, 98 
Principal elliptic section of hyperboloid, 
838 

normal, 343 

section of oblique cone, 266 

of oblique cylinder, 265 

Principle of moments, 107 
l*riflm, 182 

, projections of, 183 

, section of, 241 

Projecting surface of a line, 167 
Projection, 166 c^ seq. 

, axometric, 295 

, horizontal, 279 et seq, 

, isometric, 291 

, oblique parallel, 295 

of shadows, 41 1 «* seq, 

, perspective, 167, 300 et seq. 

Projections, auxiliary, 191 

of a cone, 187, 258 

of a cylinder, 187, 253 

of a pirism, 183 

of a pyramid, 185 

— ^ — of a solid right angle, 229 

of a sphere, 187 

of octahedron, 187 

of points and lines, 171 et seq. 

of solids, 181 



Projections, pictorial, 290 et seq. 
Projectors, 166, 172 
Prolate cycloid, 69 

spheroid, 329 

Properties of a circle, 16 
Proportion, 10 
Protractor, 2 
Pyramid, 182 

, projections of, 186 

, section of, 242 

Rabatment of oblique pbine, 221 
Radial projection, 167 
Radian, 2 
Radical axis, 26 

centre, 26 

Radius of cnrntture, 13 

rector, 128 

Rafter, common, 246 , 

, hip, 246 * 

, jack, 246 

Rafters, geometry of, 246 
Raking moulding, 244 
Ramp, 369 
Reciprocal figures, 93 
Rectangular co-ordinates, 128 

hyperbola, 47 

Rectification of circular arcs, 61 
Reflections, 430 
Representatire crank, 149 
Resolution of rectors, 86 
Resultant moment of forces, 106 
Right angle, 1 
Right-handed helix, 363 
Roof, hipped, 245 
Rotors, 82 
Roulettes, 56, 66 et seq, 

, spherical, 428 

Ruled surfaces, 314 

Scalar8,82 

Scale, isometric, 292 

^— of chords, 3 

of slope, 279 

Screw propellers, 376 

surfaces, 364 

threads, 365 

, axial and normal sections of, 

368 
Secant of an angle, 4 
Section of a prism, 241 

of a pyramid, 242 

Sectional cueyation, 241 

plan, 241 

Sections, conic, 30 et seq, 

, method of, 117 

of cone, 269 

of curved surfaces, 314 

of cylinder, 263 

of mouldings, 243 

of solids, 241 et seq. 



